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CHAPTER I. 

THE “ Vn^ANDIERE OF THE FOURTH.*’ 

For <lir(!C entire weeks my wound confined me to tlic limits of my chani- 
l)(ir ; iuid y(‘t, were it iioi for my impatience to be up and stirring, my life 
was not devoid of liaj)j)iiiess. 

Evimt inovetrumt of f lie army, in its moat mmutc detail, was daily reported 
to me j>y J\Iadeiuoise‘ ^ Miiictie. The bulletins of the Emperor, the promo- 
lions, the on (I its of tlic bivouac and ilic rnurch, brouc^Ut by the various 
battalions as liiey int)vcd on towards the east, were all reliitod by her, wiili 
MK'h kiiowh'-dge of military jdirase and soldiers* style, as (o iimuso me, 
I'rpially by lu;r JiianiKir as hy what slu?. told. 

'I’hc (uiirassicrs marched soon after I received my wound, and, though 
atlacluHl to the corps, she remained behind at Elcltingcn, having )>ledgeil 
iierself, as slu^ vsaid, to t Ik^ general to restore me safe and sound before siie 
lefi mo. Th<'. little window Ix^side my IxkI ofl’cred a widely-extended view 
ov(‘r 1h(^ great plain beneath, and there I have sat the ‘entire day, watching 
'die eolumns of eavalrv and infantry as they poured along, scxMuiugly with- 
out eeasing, towards ilie Tjower Danube. Sometimes the faint sounds of 
die soldiers* songs would reach me; — ^thc rndc chorus of a n'giiiieut timing 
tlu'ir step to some warrior’s chant — and set my lieart a beating to be with 
ttieni once more. Sometimes my eye would rest Uj)(;ii the slow train of 
waggons, siirmoiinied with a white Hag, that wound liieir way heavily iutlu^ 
rear, and my s})irit sank as '1 thought over the poor wouiuh'd fellows that 
were (lius borne onward with the tide of war, as the crushed serpent, trails 
his W'oumhul folds behind him, 

Mademoisello s('ldom left mo. Seated at lier work, often for hours wiili- 
out sjuaiLing, slic wmald follow^ ilie. train of her own thoughts, and wiieu ()y 
chanee slu' gave a jiassi ug glaiujc through the window at die scene beneath, 
some single word would escape licr, as to tlic rogirnciits or their olliccrs, few 
of wliich w ere unknown to her, at least ])y reputation. 

VOL, ir, 15 
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I could uot bat mark that| witlun tbe last tai;dve or foarteea days, she 
seemed more sad and dc’pmsed than before-— thi lively gaiety of her cha- 
ractar hsad given place 1 o a meek and suffering melandioly, which I could 
not help attributing to ihe circumstances in which she was placed, away 
from all her ordinary pursuits, and the companions of lier daily life. 1 
hinted as much one day, and was about to insist on her leaving uic, when 
she suddenly inteiTnpted me, saying : 

"It is all true. 1 am sad, and know not why-»— for J never felt hap]ucr ; 
yet, if you -wisliod uk* to bo gay, as 1 used to be, T could not for the world. 
It is not Ix'caiisf I am lar from those I have learned to look oj) as my 
brotliors. Kol so m 3 olmtigeful fortune has often placed me thus. Per- 
haps iPs your fault, mon liouicnant,” said she, suddenly turning lui (>cs 
full u]»on me. 

“Mine, Minetto — minc!^' said I, in amazement. 

She hluslied deeply, and held down her head, ^\hilc her bosom iiiavcd 
several times convulbively ; and then, while a dt aihly paleness s]ircad over 
her cheek, she said, in a low, broken voice, 

"Perhaps it is because 1 am an orphan, and never knew vliat it n.is to 
luive thoM* vlinso dis])osiiioiis 1 should and whoso ta^Us 1 sJiould 

stn(i\ ; l)ut, somelu)w, 1 led even as tliou'’’li I could not help Ijioouiina like 
lliose I am iK'ar lo, iollonnujr them—aN, ami oiitsirippittg llicm — ju all their 
likings am! dislikiuL''^.'’ 

“ AjuI so, ,ts 30 U s('(iu snd and sorrowful, it is more than })!*o1)al)'t that 
you look tlie colour of w/ thoughts. 1 shoidd feol soti 3 , Muulle, to tliuik 
it were thus — 1 should ill repay all \our kmdiuss to nu — I imist tiy and 
wojir ri happuu- count enanec.” 

" J)o so — and mine will soon reflect it/' said she, lauclimg ; "l)iit, ])cr* 
haps, \^ou liave cause for sorrow,” added slu, as slu^ stole a gl'uife at me 
beneath her evela^hos, 

*• 'iou kuo^^, iM incite, that 1 am an orphan like ^ouimH/’ ^aid 1 , hall 
ciadmg the (piestjou 

"Ah !” cried nIu', j),i^sionattl>, “i*’ T had ht ea i 1 should lij.' loi)i 
such a one as Murat I'lt ]<•. Si c J.ow Ids Id k k ( >< > iikh , a. d !i ,1 )ud 
lip cutis, wIh'ii the roll ol irtdle i; , 01 the (kiiluiie. ot a pi << m ' i 1 — 
liott Ins whuk soul IS in the tieht ! I renu'udxi once — it uas..’ iIk I : -Ins 
brigade was slaljoncd beneath tlu hill, and had u > ca-ders to moM toiunvd 
for several liours — he used to ed off lu^ lunse-, and \^alk about, and en- 
deavour, by pushiug the smoke awav tliu^ v ilii iiis Laud, imcl tdinosl kneel- 
ing to the grennub to catch a view of I lie battle, and llitu he would "]>riug 
into liio saddle, and, for sheer passion, liash (lie spiu:s into liis Ijtuse’s 
flanks, till he reared and plunged agam. I waleliecl iiim tlms for hours. I 
loved to look on him, chafing aud fretting, like his own mettled charger, he 
was m hafa^me l’^ 
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‘A drink, Minettc! Sometijfing 1o cool my lips, fnir 
said he at last, as he saw me sjtaiidiiig near limn I filled tW 
cup you sec here with wine, and iuandod it to liiin. Scarcely had he ndseft 
it to liis lips, when an aide-dc-canilo gidloped up, and whispered some wOfidl^ 
111 haste, } 

" 'Ha, ha!’ cried he, with all shout of joy, 'they want us, the'h— tho 
squadrons will adranoe by sectionJs-*^nd chatge I '—charge !’— and with that 
he filing flic goblet from him to tli e ground, and whmi I took it up, I found 
that With the grasp of his strong i fingers he had cruished it nearly togethoif. 
See* here. 1 nevea: would let it bo changed. It is just as at the time lie 
clasped it, and I kept it as a sof^menir of the prince ” She took from a 
lilt le shelf the cup, as she spoke, ahid held it up before me, with the devoted 
«\dniu it 1011 with which some worshipper would regard a holy relic, "And 
that,’’ ^aid Miuctie, as she pressed \to her lips a faded cookade, whoso timo- 
woni 1ini •. still showed the trioolorcql emblems of the Eepublic— ^4hat do 
i \ 'iliu above the cross of the Legiom itself.” 

" W lioac was it, Minettc ? Some 1 brave soldier’s. I’m sure” 

' A.iid you may be sure. That was( the cockade of Le Premier Orenndicr 
do la IVaiicc — ^La Tour d’Auvergne — ^thc cousio of your own gdicruL” 
Seeing that T had not hciird before o/ him, she paused for a few s( eemd in 
anhizcmeui, and then muttered — " A brave school to tram thf yoi tii of 
[ I UK ( it iiiusi bo, where the name uf La Tour d’Auvergne. was nc\CL men- 
nuih (i ” 

II *u mg thus rented Iici indignation, she proceeded to tell me of her hero, 
who, though ihsetmUd Irom one of the most (listingiiishcd faiaiues of 
1 1 mei. vtt p( rsisted in CiUning his musket in the ranks of the republican 
tiini\ — ue^e^ altamiu|: 1 > n iiighd grade, norkuown by any other title than 
iln " Pit um 1 (In iiadit r di Li JbVaiK'C.” Poromo‘^t in every post of (hiugcr — 
lilt \tlunleci at c \ei:y emergeney of mon than ordinary peiiJ -he itiused 
< v(T\ jMofkr of .itbanceuiuit, and lived lunoug his comiadcs the Muiplo Ufo* 
(t( ti ' )K{i( r. 

"JJ( ft 11 at jNh uhuTg,” ^aid M idemoist lie, "scarce a da'^’s marcli from 
Iko ; ili<\ l)ui ud him on thf in Id, and jikccd him dead, us ht had been 
( vu wLde luiiig, his face t jwaidi the cm m3. And 3 on ne\(i heard 
oi Inm ~y^/s/6 (VJ ' it is almost incrcdihlo. Ion never brigaded with the 
Putty filth ol the lino — thai’s certain.” 

" And why so r” 

" PfcaiLsc Hay call luo n une at every ])arado muster as though he were 
stjl] \jivc‘ and well The first man oallni is La Tour d’Auvergm, and iho 
111 t soldu 1 mowd^, ^1/0// /r ihuiiijide ha faille,^ That’s a plunder 
inomirm nl tluii ycuii statues and lombsloiu,^ !•> it not?” 

"Indeed it is,” said 1, to whom the anecdoU was then new, (liough I 
afterguards lived to hear it corroborate d hi every respect. With many such 
. b2 
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, traits of the service did mademoiselle be^oile the time — ^now telliiig of llic 
pleasant life of the cantonment — now oi^ tiic wild scenes of the battle-field 
Young as she was, she had seen raucli of both, and learned around tJic 
bivouac fires the old traditions of the re ^olutionarj armies, and the braver 
deeds of the first veterans of France. Inj such narratives, too, her own en- 
thusiastic nature burst forth in all its vet »imence — lier eyes would sparkle, 
and her words come rapidly, as she dcscrib 'A some fierce attack or headlong 
charge — and it was impossible to listen without catching u[) a portion of 
her ardour, so wrapt up did she berscK become in the excitement of her 
story. Thus, ouc evening, while describi/ig the passage of the Adige*, aficr 
detailing most circumstantially the positu/m and strength of the atlncking 
columns, and describing how each successive advance was rcpnlse'd by llui 
murderous fire of the artillery, she proepceded to relate the plan of a Ihnik 
movement, effected by some light infamtry regiments, thrown across ilj(^ 
river a considerable ^stance up the st][ccam. We came aJong/^ said slu’, 
“under the shade of some willows, au^ at last nuichcd the ford t])c lead- 
ing companies halted, two officers sou^nded the river, and found that it Mas 
passable, I was close by at tbc timjc — it was the Colonel Lajolais wljo 
commanded the brigade, and he asken me for a \g(mtte,^ ‘It may be the 
last you’ll ever give me, Mincttc,’ sjjiid he; ‘1 don’t expect lo sec yon 
agjiin,’ ^ 

“ ‘Are you going to remain at this side, colonel?’ said I. 

parhleUi said he, ‘not when the Twenty -second cross lo tlie 
other,” ^ 

“ ‘Neither am I, then,’ said I; ‘my place is witli the head of the bat- 
talion.’ Well, well, they all pressed me no stay back — ^they said a thousand 
kind things too — ^but that only decided me tbc more to go on — and as the 
signal-rocket was fired, the word was given, and on we went. For ilu* tirsr, 
eight oj- ten paces it was mere wading — but suddenly a grenadier in iln* 
front called out, ‘ Gare! lift your musketv^, it’s decj) here and so it was — 
with one plunge down I went, but they sensed me by lije mans ami carried 
me along, and some way or other we rcacicil tin*- bank. Morbka! 1 hit 
balf drowned — ])ui there Avas little time t-o ihink over these 1])ing-, for 
scarcely had tiu; column formed, when the ^n*y of ‘ Cavalry !’ was given, and 
down came the lancers with a swoop ; but we Avere all riiady. Tin; fiauk 
companies fell back, and formed in scpiare and a- tremendous volh;y sent 
them oil’ faster than they came. ‘ Noav, then, push forward doubh^ quick/ 
said the old colonel— ‘ the Alas! tlic poor little dnamner 
was lying dead at his feet. The tliought suddenly seized me, 1 sprang for- 
ward, unstrung his drum, tlircAV the strap OA^cr rny shoulder, luid beat tlic 
dc chargd — a cliccr ran along the Avhole battalion, and on we Avent. 
Mort dc del ! I Avas never so near the fire before. There Avas ibe enemy, 
scarce two hundred yards off— tAVO great columns, Avith artillery between. 
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waiting for ns. ‘ Keep her back — keep back, Minettc — hravefille,^ I heard 
no more — a shot came whizzing past, and struck me here.’’ She pulled 
down her dress as she spoke, and disclosed the scar of a bullet’s track on her 
wJiitc shoulder ; then, as if suddenly recollecting, she blushed deeply, drew* 
lier kerchief closely around her, and muttered in a low voice, “ Mafoi, how 
Ihcso things make one forget to be a woman.” And with that she hung 
dovrii her head, and despite all 1 could say would not utter another word. 

Such was the vivandiere of the fourth ; blending in her character the 
woman’s weakness and the soldier’s ardour‘-nthe delicacy of feeling, winch 
not even the life of camps and bivouacs could eradicate, with th(j wild en- 
thusiasm for glory — the passion of her luition. It needed not her daik 
eyes, shaded with their long black fringo^ — lun* oval face, whose frock h‘s but 
dis])layed the transparent skin beneath — licr graceful figure, and lier elastic 
stc]), to make her an object of attraction in the regiment ; nor could J be 
surprised to learn as I did, how many a high oiler of marriage had boon 
made to luir })y those soldiers of fortune whose gallantry and doj'ing had 
won Ihom honours in the service. 

To value at their real price such attractions, one should meet them far 
away, and remote from the ordinary habits of the w^orld, in the wild, nick- 
less car(‘(‘r of t he camp — on the long mai*ch — beside the weary watcli-drc — 
ay, on the very ilclcl of battle — amid the din, tlic clamour, and the smoke — 

I lie cheers, Ihe cries of carnage : then, indeed, such an npparitioji luid some- 
thing magical in it. To sec that tender girl tripping along fearlessly from 
rank lo rank, as lliough she had a charmed life— now siduthig wilh her 
liand some brave soldier as ho rod(; by to the charge — now stooping beside 
llu' wounded, and holding to his bloodless lips the longed-for cuj): lo wuil.eli 
lier as she rode gracefully at the head of the regiment, or lay l^csjdc Ihe lire 
of tlie bivouac, relating with a woman’s grace some story of the cam])aigii — 
while ihe grey -bearded veteran and Die raw yontli hung on each word, 
and woudeixid how the secne.s in wliieli they mingled and acted could hem* 
sueh ijiti'rest wlicji lold ))y rosy lips. Who would wonder if she had many 
lovers ? w'ho would noi, rather he surprised at those who remained coldly iu- 
diHereni. t(,) sueli charms as hers ? 

Let my confession, then, excite neither astonishment nor susjiiin'oii, 
when 1 acknowledge tliat, in sucli corajianionship, the days slipj'cd rjqiidly 
()ver. 1 neviu wearied of hearing her tell of tlic scenes shti had witnessed, 
nor did she of roconiitiiig them ; and, although a sense of reproach used 
now' and then to cross me for iht‘. life of inactivity and indoleiiee 1 was 
leading, MudemoiscUo Mincttc promised me many a brave opporlnnity ol 
distinction to come, and campaigns of as great glory as even those of Italy 
and Egypt. 
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CHAPTEK n. 

THE SICK LEAVE. 

“What is it, Minettc ?” said I, for the third time, as I saw her lean her 
head from out the narrow casement, and look down into the valley beside 
the river — “ what do yon see there?** 

“ I sec a regiment of infantry coming along the road from XTlm,** said she, 
after a pause, “ and now 1 perceive the lancers are following them, anti the 
artillery too. Ah ! and farther again, I see a great cloud of dust. Mere tie 
Ciel! how tired and weary they all look! It surely cannot be a march in 
retreat ; and now that I think of it, they have no baggage, nor any waggons 
with them.’* 

Tliat was a bnglc call, Minettc ! Bid you not hear it ?” 

“ Yes, it’s a halt for a few minutes. Poor follows, they arc sadly ex- 
hausted j they cannot even reach the side of the way, but are lying down 
on tlie very road. I can bear it no longer. 1 must find out what it all 
means.’* So saying, she threw a mantle which, Spanish fashion, she woi’c 
over her head, round her, mid hurried from the room. 

Por some time 1 waited patiently for her return; but when half au hour 
elapsed, T arose and crept to the window. A succession of rocky precipices 
descended from the terrace on which tlic Louse stood, down to the very 
edge of the Bannhe, and from the point where I sat the view extended for 
miles in every direction. What then was my astonishment to sec the widt^ 
plain, not marked by regular columns in marching array, but covered with 
straggling detachments, hurrying onward as if without order or discipline, 
'liei’c, was an infantry battalion mixed up with a cavalry corps — ^thefoot sol- 
diers endeavouring to keep up with the ambling trot of the dragoons; there, the 
ammujiilioii waggons were covered with weary soldiers, too tired to march. 
Mo^it of the men were without their lirelocks, which were piled in a con- 
fused Leap ou the limbers of the guns. No merry chant — no burst of war- 
like music cheered them on. They seemed like the scattered fragments of a 
routed army Imrrying onward in search of some place of refuge — sad and 
S])iritless. 

Can he have been beaten ?” was the fearful thought that flashed across 
me us I gazc'fl. “ Have the bold legions that W'ere- never vanquished suc- 
cumbed at last 1 01), 110 ! no ! — I’U not believe it ;’* and while a glow of 
fever wanned my whole blood, I buckled oji my sabre, and taking my chako, 
prepared to issue forth. Scarcely had I reached the door, with tottering 
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linibs, when I saw Minette drtsliing up the steep st^rect at the top speed of 
her pony, while she flourished i^ove her head a great placard, and waved it 
to and fro, 

“ The news ! the news !” cried I, bursting with anxiety. “Are they ad* 
vancing ; or is it a retreat P” 

“ Head that said she, throwing me a large sheet of paper, headed with 
the words, “ Proclamation a la Giuisbb Armeje/^ in huge letters. “ Bead 
that ! for I’vo no breath left to tell you.” 

“ SoLDUSiis !— “The campaign so gloriously begun will soon be completed. 
One V ictory, and the Austrian empire, so great but a week" since, will bo 
Inunbled in the dust. Hasten on, then: forced marches, by day and night, 
Vvill attest your eagcnicss to meet the enemy ; and let the endeavour of eacli 
regiment be to arrives soonest on the field of battle.” 

“ Muictto ! — dearest Minette 1” said I, as I threw my arms iuound her 
neck, “ this is, indeed, good news.” 

“ Gently, gently, monsieur !” said she, smiling, while she disengaged her- 
self from my sudden embrace. “Very good news, without doubt; but 
I don’t iliink that there is any menjiion in the bulletin about embracing the 
vivandiercs of the; army.” 

“ At a moment like tin's, Minette ” 

“ Th(; })est tliiiig-to do is, to make up one’s baggage, and join the march,” 
said she, very steadily, proceeding at the same time to put her plan into 
execution. While 1 gave her all assistance in my power, tlie doctor cntei'cd 
to inform us that all tlm wounded who were tlicn not suilicicntly restored to 
reiAirn. to duly, were to he conveyed to Municli, where general niilitary 
]ios])ita]s had been established, and that he himself had received orders to 
repair thither, with his sick d(;tachmeQt, in wliich my name wrs enrolled. 

“You’ll keep your old friend, Pran^ois, company, Lieutenant Burke — 
he is able to move at last.” 

“Fran 9 ois !” said I, in ecstasy, “ and will he, indeed, recover?” 

“ 1 have little doubt of it; though certainly lie’s not likely to practise as 
nuutrc d'armes agabi. You’ve sj)oilcd his Hiercd — though not before it cosi 
the army some of the prettiest fellows I ever saw ; but us to yourself ” 

“As forine, I’ll march with the army. I feel perfectly recovered; my 
ann ” 

“ Oh ! as for monsieur’s arms,” said Madomoisclle, “ I’ll ansAver for it, 
they are quite at his Majesty’s service.” 

“Indeed!” said the doctor, knowingly. “I thought it would conic to 
that. "Well, well ! mademoiselle, don’t look saucy. Let us part, good friends 
for once, in our lives.” 

“ I hate being reconciled to a surgeon,” said she, pettishly. 

“ Why so, I pray ?” 
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Oh, you know, when one quan^els with an ofDcer, the poor fcUow may 
be killed before one sees him again, and it’s always a sad tliought, that — 
but your doctor, nothing ever happens to iftm; you’re sure to see him, with 
his white apron and his horrid weapons, a hundred times after, and one is 
always sorry for having forgiven such a cruel wretch.” 

“ Come, come 1 mademoiselle ! you bear ms aU an ill-will for the fault of 
one, and that’s not fair. It was the hospital aide of the Sixth, monsieur, a 
handsome fellow, too, who did not fall in love with her after her wound — a 
slight scratch.” 

“A slight scratch ! do you call it?” said I, indignantly, as I perceived the 
poor girl’s eyes lill at the raillery of her tormentor. 

“Ah! monsieur has seen it, then,” said he, maliciously. “A thousan<l 
pardons. I have the honour to wish you both adieu.” And with that, and a 
smil(’. of llic most impertinent meaning, he took his leave. 

“ilow silly to be vexed for so Httle, Minctte,” said I, approaching and 
endeavouring to console her. 

“ Well! but to call my w'ound ascratcb,” said she. “AVasit not too bad? 
uTid 1 the only vivandierc of the army that ever felt a bullet.” And wdtli 
that she tunied aw^ay her head, but I eould see, as she wi}>(;d her eyes, that 
she carcjd less for ilie sarcasm on her wounded shoulder than the in- 
sult to her w'ounded heart, Poor girl, she looked sick imd pale the whole 
(lay alter. 

We Itiarucd in tlui couj'sc of the day that some cavalry detachments 
would puss early on the morrow, thus allowing us siillicicmt l ime 1o provide 
ourselves with horses, and make our other arraiigenieuts for the march. 
Tlie.se we sueceeded in doing to our satisfaction : I being fortunate enough 
to secure the charger of an Austrian })risojier; mademois(‘lle bcuiig already 
admirably mounted with her palfrey. Occupied witli these details, the day 
passed ra])id1y over, and ilie hour for supper drew near without my feeding 
how th(^ time sli])])c;d past.. At hist the. Avelcome meal made its ay)))carane-e, 
and with it mademoiselle herself. 1 could not helj) remarking that her toi- 
lette displayed a more, than common attention: lier neat Parisian cap— her 
collar, with its deej) Yalcncicnncs laec, and her tahJu^r, so coqueltishly em- 
broidered, were all signs of an unusual dt^gree of care, and though ksIic was 
pale and in low spirits, I never saw her look so pret ty. 

Ail my efforts to make her converse Avere, however, in vain. Some secret 
Aveiglit lay heavily on her spirits, and not evmi the stirring toj)ies of the 
coming campaign cemid awaken one spark of her entluisiasm. She evaded, 
too, every allusion to the following day’s inarch, or answered my (piestioiis 
about it with evident coiistraiut. Tired at last w ith e.ndcavouring to overcome 
her silent m#)d, 1 affected an air of chagrin, tliinking to pique her by it.; 
but she merely remarked that I apjiem’cd W'eary, and that, as 1 had a long 
jouniey before me, it were as well 1 should retire early. 
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The marked coolness of her manner at tliis moment struck me so forcibly, 
that I began really to feel some portion of the ill-temper I affected, and, 
with the crossness of an ovcr-petkd child, I arose to withdraw at once. 

“ Good-by, mpnsicur — good night, I mean,” said she, blushing slightly. 

Good night, mademoiselle,” said I, taking her baud coldly as 1 spoke. 

I trust I may find you in beiter spirits to-morrow.” 

“ Good night — adieu,” said ski, hastily ; and before I could add a word 
she was gone. 

She is a stmiigc girl,” thought I, as I found myself alone, and (ortured 
my mind to think wlicthcr anything I could have dropped had oflende d her. 
Ikt no ; wc had parted a few hours before the best friends in tlie w^orld : 
nothing had then oceiUTcd to which I could attribute this sudden change. 
] had often remarked the variable clwaracter of her disposition ; th(' flashes 
of gaict;y, mingled with outbursts of sorrow — tJie playful moods of fancy, 
alternating with moments of deep melancholy ; and, after all, this might be 
one of them. 

With tliese thoughts I tlirew myself on iny bed, but could not sleep. At 
one minute my brain went on puzzling about M incite and her sorrow; at 
Ihc next, 1 rcproaclie.d mys(‘lf for my own harsh, unfeeling manner to the 
poor girl, anil was actually on the eve of arising to si'-ek her and ask her 
pardon. At last sleep came, and dreams too; but, strange enough,, they 
wen; of ihc distant land of luy boyhood and the hours of jny y<m|]i — of the 
old iiouse in wliieli I was born, and its wcJl-reinmnbercd rooms. I tliought 
] was standing before my father, wliilo he scolded me for some youthful 
transgression ; J lieard Jiis words as though they wxre really spoken, us he 
told iiu; that 1 slundd be an outcast and a wanderer, without a friend, a 
liouse, or lionie; tliaX while others reaped wealth and lionours, 1 was 
destined to be a castaway ; and in the torrent of my grief 1 awoke. 

it was night — dark, sihmt, night ; a few stars were shbiing in the sky, but 
1 lie earth was wrapped iu shadow ; and as 1 opened my Avindow to let tlie 
tVesii breeze calm my fevered forehead, the deep precipice bejioath me 
seemed a vast gnilf of yaw ning blackness. At a great dist ance off I could 
see the wat(;li-flrcs of some soldiers bivouacking in the plain; and oven that 
much comforted my saddened heart, as it arousod me to the thoughts of th(‘ 
f'amjjaign before me. But again my thoughts recurred to my drcjim, which 
1 could not help feeling as a sort of prediction. - 

When our sleep leaves its strong track in our waking moments, we dread 
to sleep again, for fear the. wliolc Ausion sliould come back ; and thus I sat 
down beside tlie window, and fell into a long train of thoTight. The imag(;s 
of my dream were uppermost in my mind, and every little incident of child- 
hood, long lost to memory, came noAV fresh before me — the sorrows of 
my schoolboy years, unrelieved })y the sense of love awaiting mo at Jiomc ; 
the clinging to all who seemed to feel or care for me, and the heart-sickening 
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sorrow when I found tliat what I mistook for affection was merely pity ; all 
save one — mj mother. Her mild, sad looks, so seldom cheered by a ray of 
pleasure, I remember well how they fell On me 1 with such a thrilling sen- 
sation at my heart, and such a gush of thankfulness as I have felt then. 
Oh ! if they who live with children knew how needful it is to open their 
hearts to all the little sorrows and woes of infant life ; to teach confidence, 
and to feed hope ; to train up the creeping tendrils of young desire, and not 
to suifer them to lie straggling and tangled on the earth — ^what a happier 
destiny would fall to the lot of many whose misfortunes in late life date 
from the crushed spirit of childhood. 

My mother ! — thought of her, as she would bend over me at night, her 
last kiss pressed on my brow — -the healing balm of some sorrow, for which 
my sobs were still breaking; her pale, worn cheek, her white dress, her hand 
so bloodless and transparent, the very emblem, of her malady — the tears 
stm'tcd to my eyes, and rolled heavily along my cheek, my clicst heaved, and 
my liciirt beat, till I could hear it. At this moment a slight rustle stirred 
the leaves. I listened, for the night was calm and still; not a hreeze 
moved. Again 1 heard it close beside the window, on the little terrace 
which ran along building, and occupied the narrow space beside the 
edge of the rock. Before I could imagine what it meant, a figure in white 
glided from the shade of the trees, and approached the window. So excited 
was my mind, so wrought up my imaghiation by th6 circumstances of my 
dream, and the tlioiiglits that followed, that 1 cried out, in a voice of 
ecstasy, My mother Suddenly the apparition stood still, and then as 
rajridly retreated, and was lost to view in the dark foHage. Maddened with 
intense cxcitcimmt, I sprang from the window, and leaped out on the terrace 
I called aloud — ran about wildly, unmindful of the fearful precipice that 
yawned beside me. 1 searched every bush, I crept beneath each tree, but 
nothing could 1 detect. The cold perspiration poured down my face, my 
limbs trembled with a strange di’ead of 1 knew not what ; I felt as if mad- 
ness was creeping over me, and I stru^lcd with the thought, and tried to 
cahu’my troubled brain. ‘Wearied and faint, I gave up the pursuit at last, 
and, throwing myself on my bed, 1 sank exhausted into the heavy slumber 
wiiicli only tired nature knows. 

“ I'hc Sous-Lieutenant Burke,” said a gruff voice, awakening me suddenly 
from my sleep, while by the light of a lantern he held in his hand I recog- 
nised the figure of an orderly sergeant in full equipment. 

Yes — what then ?” said I, in some amazement at the summons. 

‘‘ This is the order of marcli, sir, for the invalid detachment, under youi’ 
command.” 

“ How so — I have no orders?” 

They arc here, sk.” 

So saying, he presented me with a letter from the assistant adjutant of the 
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corps, witli instraqtions for ilie conduct of forty men, invalided from dif- 
ferent regiments, and now on their way to Lintz. The pnper was j)erfcctly 
regular, setting forth the names of the soldiers inid their several corps, 
together with the daily marches, the halts, and distances. My only surprise 
was how this service so suddenly devolved on me, whose recovery could 
only have been reported a few hours before. 

Wlien shall I muster the detaclnnent, sir,” said the sergeant, iuU i- 
mpting me in the midst of my speculations. 

« Now — at once. It is past five o^ciocL I sec Langenau is mcntioii(‘<l 
as the first halting-place ; we can reach it by eight,” 

The moment the sergeant withdrew^ I arose and dressed for the road, 
{uixious to inform mademoiselle as early as possible of tliis sudden order of 
march. When I entered the salon, I found to my surprise that the breakfast- 
table was all kiid and evcrytliing ready. ‘'What cmi this mean,” said 1 ; 
“ has she heard it already At the same instant I caught sight of the 
door of her chamber lying wide open. I approached, and looked in ; tlie 
room was empty; the various trunks and boxes, Die little relics of mililary 
glory I remembered to have seen with her, were all gone. Minettc had de- 
parted. When or width cr, I knew not I I hurried through the building, 
from room to room, without meeting any one. The door was open, aud I 
passed out into the dark street, where all was still and silent as the grave. 
1 hastened to the stable ; my horse, ready equipped and sadtUed, was lecding, 
but f lic stall beside him was empty — the pony of the vivandi^re was goiK*. 
While many a thought flashed on my brain as to her fate, 1 tortured my 
mind to remember each circumstance of our last- nic( ding"— every word aud 
cvciy look ; and as I called to my memory the pettish anger of my maiuu'r 
towards her, I grew sick at heart, aud hated myself foj‘ my own cold iiigrafi- 
tilde. All her little aclnS of kindness, her tender care, her unwearying good- 
natui'e, were before me. 1 thought of her as I had seen her often in the 
silence of the night, when, waking from some sleep of pain, she. sat beside, 
mj bed, her hand i^ressed on my heated forehead; lier low, clear voice was 
ill my ear; her soft, mild look, beamiug with hope and fender pity. Poor 
]\iiuotte, had I then offended you — ^was such the return I made for all you v 
kindness ? 

“ The men are ready, sir,” said the sergeant, cniering at the moment. 

She is gone,” said I, following out my own sad train of thought, aud 
pointing to the vacant stall where her pony used to stand. 

“ Mademoiselle Minjtte ” 

Yes, what of her — where is she ?” 

“Marched with the cuirassier brigade that passed here last niglit at 
twelve o’clock. She seemed very Hi, sir, and the officer made her sit on 
one of the waggons.” 

“ Which road did they take ?” 
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They crossed the river, and moved away towards the forest. I think I 
heard the troop sergeant say something about Salzburg and the Tyrol.” 

I made no answer, but stood muto and stupilied ; when I was again re- 
called to thought by his asking if my baggage was rc.ady for the waggons. 

With a suUcn apathy I pointed out my trunks in silence, and throwing 
one last look on the room, the scene of my former suffering, and of much 
jdeasnre too, 1 mounted my horse, and gave the word to move fon^^ard. 

As we passed from the gate, I stopped to question the sous-officier as to 
the route of the cuirassier division ; but he could only rej)cat what the 
serge^ant had already told me ; adding, there were several men slightly 
wounded in the squadrons, for they had been engaged twice witliin the 
week. The gates closed, and wc were on the high road. 


CHAFTEll in. 


As (lay was breaking, we cam('< up wdlb a strong detaeliment of the 
o.'tvaliy ofllie Cliuird, proec'eding to join J>cssier(;s’s division at Jjintz; from 
\v(j leanual that the inaiii body (ff the urjiiy was already far in advance, 
scve-ral entire corps having marched from Lintz wiili liic sii])])osed intention 
of ()(;cLi[)yitig Viemia. Trey’s division, it was said, was also bearing down 
I'roin tlic T^u-ol ; Davoust and Mortiei* were advancing by the left bank of 
I 111' Danulx', whilst Lamies and Murat, with an overwhelming forc(^ of Light 
troops, had puslied forward two days’ march iu advance on their way to 
the capital. The fate of Ulm was already predieted for the Austrian (uty, 
ami each day’s intcllig(mcc seemed to make it only the mon; inevitahie. 
Ah'ainvhilc, tln^ Emperor Francis had abandoned t he caintal, aud retreated 
on JVrmin, a fortified town iu Moravia, tlmre to await the arrival of his ally, 
Alexander, liourl^' expected from Berlin. 

As day after day wo pressed fomuvd, our numbers continiuid to increase; 
a medley force, indeed, did wc present — cavalry of every sort, from the 
st<H‘l-clad cuirassier to tlie gay hussar, dragoons, chasseurs, guides, and 
light cavalry, all mixed up together, and aU ('agcrly recounting the several 
experiences of the campaign, as it fell under their eyes in different quarters. 
From none, however, could I learn tiny tidings of Minette ; for tiiougli 
kiKnvn to many thcrc^, tlu‘ detachment she had joined had taken a southerly 
direction, and was not crossed by any of the otlicrvS on their inarch. The 
General d’ Auvergne, 1 heard, w’as with the head-quarters of the Emperor, 
then established at the monastery of Alolk, on the Danube. 
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On the evening of the 13th of November *wc arrived at Lintz, ihe capital 
of Upper Austria, but at the time I speah of one vast barrack: tliirty- 
eight thousand troops of all arms were vdtliin its walls — not subject to the 
rigid dis(;ipliiic and regular command of a gairison town, but bivouacking 
in the open streets «and squares ; tables were spread in the thorouglifarcs, 
at wliicli ihe divisions, as they arrived, took their places, and, after refreshing 
themselves, moved on to make way for others. The grc.at churches v;erc 
strewn witli forage, and filled with the horses of the cavalry ; there, might 
bo seen the lumbering steeds of tlic cuirassier, eating their corn from Ihe 
richly-carvcd box of a confessional ; here, lay the travel-stained figure? of a 
dragoon, streiched asleep across the steps of the altar ; the little ciiapelrics, 
where the foot of the penitent awoke no echo as it passed, now rung wiili 
the coarse jest and recldess ribaldry of the soldier; parties caroused in the 
liliJe sacristies ; and the rude chorus of a drinking-song now^ vibrated throngli 
tlic groined roof, wdicro only the sacrtul notes of the organ had been heard 
to peal. The Hotel dc Yille was the (piavtier-geiicral, where the genei'als 
of divisions were assembled, and from wliich the ordeili(;s rodt? forth at 
every moim'ut with (h'spatches. The one ciy, ‘‘ Forward !” was lu'ard cvc'ry- 
where. They who before had claimed leave for slight wounds or illness, 
wt?re now seem among their comrades, with bandaged arms and patdn d 
faces, eager to prtiss on. Many whose regiments were in advance, b(‘(?am(? 
incorporated for the time with othei^ cor])S, and dismounted dragoojrs wei’c* 
()fle]i to be met with, marching with the infantry and mounting guard in 
turn. Evcrydhiiig bespoke haste. The regiments which arrived at night 
frequently moved off before day broke. The cavalry often were ]>rovidt;d 
with fresli horses to press forward, leaving their own for the corps that were 
to follow. A great flotilla, provided with all tin* nccessari(‘s for an army 
Oil ilie niareli, mtvved along the Danube, and accompanied the troops each 
day ; in a word, every expedient was practised which could hiislen 1 Ik? move- 
ment of the anr»Y, just ifying the remark so ofUm rej)catcd among the soldiers 
at tlic time — Lr PeiU Caporal makes more use of our legs than our 
bayonets in tliis campaign.” 

On the same cv(?nmg w'c arrived came the news of the siirjmse of Vienna 
by Murat. Never was there such joy as this anuoiinccnumt spread through 
the army. The act itself was one of those daring feats which only sudi ;is 
lie could venture on, and, indeed, at first seemed so miraculous, th/ii many 
nliised to ci*edit it. Prince Auersberg, to whom the great bridge of 1 lie 
Danube was entrusted, had ])rcparod everything for its destruction in. the 
event of attack. The whole line of wood- work was hud with conibustibl(?s; 
trains were set, the matches burning; a strong battery of twa?lvo guns, 
posted to command the bridge, occupied the height ou the right luiiik, and 
the Austrian gunners lay, match in hand, beside their pieces : bui. a word 
was needed, and the whole work was in a blaze. Such wms the state of 
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matters wlien Sebastiani pushed through the faubourg of the Lcopoldstadt 
at the head of a strong cavalry detachment, supported by some grenadiers 
of the Guard, and, by Murat’s orders, concealed his force among the'narrow 
streets which lead to the bridge from the left bank of the Danube. 

Tins done, Lanues and Murat advanced carelessly along the bridge, which, 
from the frequent passage of couriers between the two head-quarters, had 
])eGome a species of pi-omenade, where the officers of either side met to con- 
verse on the fortunes of the campaign. Dressed simply as officers of the 
staff, they strolled along till they came actually beneath the Austrian bat- 
tery, and tlicn entered into conversation with the Austrian officers, assuring 
them that the armistice was signed, and peace already proclaimed between 
the two countries. The Austrians, tnisting to their story, and much in- 
terested by wiiat they heard, descended from the mound, and, joining them, 
proceeded to walk backwards and forwards along the bridge, conversing on 
ilic probable consequences of the treaty, when suddenly turning round by 
chance, as they walked towards the right bank, they saw the head of a 
grenadier column approacliing at the quick step. 

The tliouglit of treachery crossed their minds, and one of them, rushing 
to the side of ihe bridge, called out to the artillerymen to fire. A movement 
was scon in tlie batlery, tin; malclies were iqdiftcd, when Mural, dashing 
forward, cried aloud, ‘^llcserve your fire, there is nothing 1o fear!” The 
same instaut tlic Austrian officers wcre*surrumKlcd ; the sappers rusliing on 
tlie bridge cleared away the combusliblcs, and cut off the trains; and the 
cavalry, till now in concealment, pusliing forw7ird at a gallop, crossed the 
bridge, followed by the grenadiers in a. run, bidbre tin?. Austrians, who saw 
their own ofiicers mingled with the French, conld decide on what was to be 
done; while Murat, springing on his horse, dashed onward at the head oi' 
the dragoons, and ])eforc? five iniiiutcs elapsed t)jc battery was stormed, the 
gunners ca])1urcd, and Yiciina won. 

Never was there a couf de main more liardy than this — ^whef Jicr we look 
10 the danger of the deed itself, or the iusigniticani. 1‘orcc by wliicli it was 
accomplished. A few horsemen, and some com^Kiuies of foot, led on by an 
heroic chief, thus iiimed the wliolo fortune of ,Euro]){', ; for, by securing 
this bridge, Napoleon enabled lumself, as (drcumstaiiccs might warrant, to 
unite Ihe different corps of his army on tlie right or left banks of i he Danube, 
and either direct his operations agmnst the Russians, or the Austrians under 
ilic Archduke diaries, as he yileased. 

The treachery by which the bold deed was made successful was, alas I 
dex'med no stiiiii on the achievement. Rut one rule of judgment existed in 
the imperial army: was the advantage on the side of France, and to the 
honour of her arms ? That covered every flaw, no matter whether inflicted 
by diipli(3ity or breach of faith. The habit of healing all wounds of con- 
science by a bulletin had become so general, that men would not trust to 
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the guidance of thoir own reason till eonfinned by some imperial proclama^ 
tion j and when the Emperor declared a battle gained, and glory achieved, 
who would gainsay him ? If this blind, headlong coniidcncc tended to 
lower the moral of the nation, in an equal degree did it make them con- 
querors in the field; and thus, by a strange decree of Providence, would 
it seem, were they preparing for themselves the terrible reverse of fortmu* 
which — when the destinies of their leader became clouded, and ilicir confi- 
dence in him shaken — ^was to fall on a peopk who lived only in the mad in- 
toxication of victory, and knew not the stmier virtues that can combat 
with defeat. 

But so was it — ^Napoleon commanded the legions, and described then 
achievements ; he led thorn to the charge, and he apportioned tlioir glory j 
the heroism of tlic soldier had no ^stence, until ac^owledged by the pro- 
clamation after the battle ; the valour of the general wanted confirmation, 
till sealed by his approval. To fight beneath his eyes was the greatest glory 
a rc^giinent could wish for — to win one word from him was fame itself for 
(vcr. 

If I dwell on these thoughts here, it is because I now felt for the first 
1 iuK' the sad deception I had practised on myself— -aud how little could I 
hope to realise in my soldieris life tlie treasured aspirations of ray boyhood. 
IVas tins, then, indeed tlie career I had pictured to my mind— the chivalrous 
])aUi of honour ? Was tliis the bold assertion of freedom I so often dreamed 
of? IIow few of that armed host knew anything of the causes of the war 
— how niucli fewer still cared for them! No sentiment of ])atrioiism, no 
devotion to the interests of liberty or liumanity, prompted us on. Yet these 
wc'i’c th(‘ 1 hoi iglits first led luc to the career of arms ; such ambitious prompt- 
ings first made my liearl; glow with the enthusiasm of a soldier. 

■^riiib gloomy disapi)ointinciii made me low-spirited and sad ; nor can I say 
where such rctlrctions might not have led me, when suddenly a cliangc rann* 
o\ cr my ihouglits by seeing a wounded soldier, who had just arrived from 
Illorficr’s division, with news of a fierce encounter tlicy liad sustaiued 
agaijist Kutusof’s llu-ssiaiis. The poor fellow wtis carried past in a litter — 
Ills arm had been amputated that same muruuig, and a frightful siioi-wound 
]ia(] carried away pari of his clicek; siiU, amid all his suifering, his eye was 
In illiaiii, and a smile of proud meaning was on Ins lips. 

“ Lift it up, Guillaume ; let me see it again,” said he, as they bore liim 
along the crowded street. 

What is it he wishes P” said L " The poor fellow is asking for some 

lliiiig.” . . . 

“ Yes, mon lieutenant. It is the sabre d’honmur the Emperor gav(i him 
tills morning ; he likes to look at it every now and then ; he says he doesn’t 
mind the pain when he sees that before him — ifs mtural, 
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“ Such is glory,” said I to myself; *‘aad he who feels this in his heart, 
has no room for other thoughts*” 

“ Oh, give to me the trumpet’s blast, 

And the champ of the charger prancing ; 

Or the whiz of the grape-shot Hying past, 

That’s music meet for dancing, 

Tralararala,” 

sang a wild-looking voltigeur, as he capered along the street, keeping time 
to his rude song with the tramp of his feet. 

Ha ! there goes a fellow from the Faubourg,” said an offieer near me* 
Th() Faubourg?” repeated J, asking for explanation. 

Yes, to bo sure. The Faubourg St. Antoine supplies all the reckless 
devils of the army — one of tlicni would coiTupt a regiment ; and so, tlie best 
iliing to do is, to keep them as much togetljcr as ])Ossiblc. The voliigenrs 
iiavc little else — and proof is, they arc the cleverest corps in the service ; 
and if they could be kept from picking ;uid stcaJing, lying-, drinking, and 
gambling, there^s not a man might not be a general of division in time. 
There goes another.” As he spoke, a fellow passed by with a goose under 
liis arm, followed by a woman most vociferously deinanding restitution, 
wliilc he only amused himscU* by replying witli a mock courtesy — deploring 
in sad terms the unhappy nciccssiiics of war, and the cruel hardships of a 
campaign. 

“ lt^s no use punishing those fellows,” said the officer; “they desert in 
-whole companies if you scud omi to the de police ; and so we have only 
one resource, which Ls, to throw them j»rctty muck in advance, aud lea\c 
lUeiv ehastiscincnt to the enemy; aud, sooth to say, they ask for nothing 
belter ilicmselves,” 

Thus, even these fellows seemed to have their own sentiment of glory — a 
problem which the more 1 reasoned over, the more puzzled did 1 become. 

Wliilc a hundred conjectures were hourly in circulation, none, save those 
immedlalcly about the person of Napoleon, could possibly divine the qum-ter 
wIktc tlu'. gn'.'it blow was to be struck, although all were in expectation of 
Ihe orders to prepare for battle. News would reach us of marchings and 
eoinitev-marclungs — of smart skirmislies here, and prisoners taken there — 
y(‘t could we not form the slightest conception of where the chief force of 
the euoiny lay, nor what the direction to which our own army was pointed. 
Indeed, onr troops seenu^d to scalier on (UTry side. Marmont, with a 
strinig force, was despjitelied towards Grat.z, where it was said the Archduke 
Charles was at the liead of a considerable aniiy. Davoust moved on Hun- 
gaiT, and occupied Presburg. JJernadotte retraced Ids steps towards the 
Upper Danube, to hold the Archduke Frederick in check, wdio had escaped 
from Ulm willi ten thousand men. Mortier’s corps, liarasscd and broken 
by the engagement with Kutusof^ were barely sufficient to garrison Vienna, 
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While Scnilt, Lamics, and Murat pushed forward towards Moravia, 'with a 
strong cavalry force, and some battalions of the (iuard. J n fact, the whole, 
army was scattered like an exploded shell — nor could w(‘. sei', tlu' uiL-aiis by 
which its widc-cxt(;nded fragmenis were to be united at a nionient, iiiucli 
less divine the spot to which llicir conibiued force w-is to bo direebul. 

Had these lUissians been fabulous oreaturcs of a legend, iiKsi«'ad of num 
of mortal mould, they could scarcely liave endowed with morr' all.ri- 
buies of ubiquity than ’wo conferred on them : somelinu^s we helmviul thnn 
at one side of the Danube — sometimes at the otlu^r ; now, we heard of lluna 
as retreating by forced marches into their native, fa-sl nesses —now, as mi- 
camped in the mountain regions of ^loravia. Yesterday, came, tlu‘ neus 
that tlicy laid down tludr arms and surnnidcrcd as prisoru'rs of war; tn-duy, 
wc heard of them as having forced back our advanru'd posts, and carried nlf 
several squadrons prisoners. At lengtli came the positive iidbrmalion, that 
th('. aUi(Hl armies were, in cauioiinKmls around (')lmut.z, wliiJt^ Niqadeoji jiad 
piislictl forward to .Rninn, a. place of considerable strength, eomnmuicat ing 
by the Jiigh road with tJie Itussian Iiead-quarters. It was no longer doubt- 
ful, then, where the great game was to be decided, ami thillier t Ik'. various 
biittaliriiLs were now dirctdcsl, by marches day and night. 

On tlie 29th of November our united detachments, now nvnnlx’ring 
sevimal himdred men, arrived at Briiini. ! lost no time in repairing tr) fiead- 
quarters, whore 1 found General d’Anvergne deeply engaged with the 
details of the force under his command -his brigade; had betm ])lac(*d under 
tlic ordcTS of Murat; and it was well known the prim;e gavi; litih' rest, or 
rt;,spite to those under hi.s command. From him 1 learnt that I lure days of 
unsnecessful negotiation had just j)assr;d over, and that ffie Fmpta'or had 
now resolved on a. great hai tie. I ndeed, every moment was eril ieal. Russia 
had assumed a decidedly hostile as])cet; tlic Swedes worv. moving to I he 
south; the Archduke Charj(;s, by a circuitous roule, was on tin; march to 
join tl)C liussiaiiarmy, to wliosi; aid fresh reinforcements wen; daily arriving ; 
and Bcnningsim was liourly cx]>coted with mon;. llmh;r tlicse cirenm 
stances a battle was inevitable — and such a om; as, by its n.'sidt, mu.s( eoii- 
clude the war. 

This much did T learn from the old general as wa'.rode ov(;r t he fiidd loge- 
thcr, examining with caution the nature of the ground, and wlioiv it oileitd 
faciliti(\s, and wh(;re it jn'cseiited obstacles, to tlie movement of (!a\;diy. 
Sucl) w^ere the orders issmal Unit morning by N;q)oh;on to tlic g(;nei'al^ (tf 
brigade, wlio might now be seen traversing tin; plain, with their slat].'., m 
every direction. As we moved along wc could discover in tin; disiaue.e ihe 
dark columns of the enemy marching, not towards us, but in a souiliej-ly 
direeiion tow'ards our extreme right. Tliis movement attracted ih'* .itten- 
lion of several others, and more than one aide-de-camp was dcspateiied to 
Eru.’in^ to carry the intelligence to the Emperor. 
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The same CFening coTiriGrs departed in every direction to Bernadof-te and 
Davoust, to hasten forward at once ; even Mortier, with his mangled divi- 
sion, was ordered to abandon Vienna to a division of Marmont’s army, and 
move on to Bnmn ; and now the great work of concentration begaji. Mean- 
while the Russians advanced, and on the Stlth drove in an advanced post, 
and compelled onr cavalry to fall back behind our position- 

llie following morning the allies resumed their flank moveraeiit., and now 
no doubt ccmld be entertained of their pku), which was, by tnrjiing oiir right, 
to 'Cut us off from our supporting columns resting at Vienna, and llirow our 
retreat back uj>on the mountainous districts of Bohemia. In tliis way fivc^ 
massive columns moved past us scarce hali' a league distant from our ad- 
vanced posts, numlmring dglity thousand men, of which fifteen w’'erc cavalry 
in the most perfect condition. 

Our position was in advance of ihe fortress of Brunn; the head -quarters 
of the Eiripcror occupied a rising piece of ground, at the base of which 
ilo\v(.‘d a small stn*am, a tributary to some of the numerous ponds ))y whieb 
I Ik?, field wuis intcrsc.ci cd. The entire ground in our front w^as indeed a suc- 
cession of 1hese small lakes, with villages interspersed, and occasiouallv 
boiuo slmitcd w^oods; gtxuit morasses encuded around these ponds, througli 
whi(!h led t h(' Idgh roads, or such bypaths as conducted from one village to 
aiiothcT. Here and there w'crc plains wlicrc cavalry might act wdlli safety. 
but rarely in large bodies. 

Our right rcst(id on the lake of Moeritz, where Soult’s division was si.a- 
tioiK^dj behind wliicii, thrown back in such a manner as to escape tlic obser- 
vation of the enemy, W’as Davoust’s eorji.s, the rescTvt' occupying a cliff of 
ground beside the convent of Bcygern. Our left, uiKbr Lanuc.s, occupied 
the hill of Banion, a wooded eniineucc, Uic last of a long chain of mountains 
running east and west. Above, and on Ibe crest of ibc beiglit, a powanfa! 
park of artillery was posted, and defended by sirojig iuirenelnncnis. A 
powerful cavalry cory)S was placed at Ibc. bottom of tlie nKnuitaiu ; next 
came Bcrnadoitc’s division, scpa’-atf^l by llic liigh road from Bnmn to 
Olnuiiz from the division under Muiat, whieii, liesides liis own cavalry, con- 
tained Oudinoi's grenadiers, and Bessier<‘’s baltalions of the imperial Guard.; 
tlie centre and right being formed of Souii’s division, the strongest of all ; 
the re. 3 (^r\u% consisting of several battalions of the Guard and a strong force 
of artillery, being under tlic immediate orders of A'apohiori, to be employed 
wherever eircumstances demanded. These were thci dispositions for the 
coming battle, made with ail the precision of troops moving on ])aradc ; and 
such wus the discipline of the army ut Boulogne, and so perfectly arranged 
the plans of the Emperor, that the ground of every regiment was marked 
out, and each corps moved into its allotted space with the regularity of some 
piece of mechaniswi. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUSTEUI,ITZ. 

The dispositions fot tlic battle oi‘ Austorlitz occupied the entire day. 
From smii’isc Napoleon was on horseback, visiting every posiiion; he 
cxamiacd each battery with the skill of an old ofiiccr of aitillery ; and, 
I'leqiiontlv dismo anting from Jiis horse, carefully noted the sliglitest peon- 
iimitics of the ground, rcmarkiiig to his staff, with au acenracy which tiie 
event showed to he jirophctic, the. nature of the slrnggle, as the various eir- 
{.‘ ton stances of the (leld iudicated tJu'iii to his praetLsed mind. 

It wiiS alriiady late when he turned his horse’s head lowurds the hivoiiae 
hut — a rude shelter of straw — and rode slowly through the midst of that 
groat, army. The ordrv da jou)\ WTilldi at his own dictatit^i, had, just lit'eii 
disiribuled among the soldiers; and now, around (wory W'uich-iire, l!n^ 
groups were kneeling to read the. spirit-stirring lines by wlihdi he so wed] 
kinwv how to (‘.xcitc the enthusiasm of his followers. They were told that 
1 he enemy were the same Ilussian ballalions tlu^y laid already beaten ni I loh 
hibruuii, find on wliosc living traces they had been mandiiiig ev(T 
“ Tliey will endeavour.” said the pruclamation, to turn oiu’ right, hid, in 
doing'^ so, they must ojun: duir flank to ns; need f say W'hat wall he iluj re- 
suli ? Soldiers, so hnig as with yonr aee.ustomcd valour you deal death and 
di'.stnietion in their ranks, so long shall I reinum beyond the vcacli of fire.; 
l)ut lei, the victory [)rovc, even for a moment, doubtful, your Emperot' slnill 
he in tlie. midst of you. This day must decide for ever the honour of the in- 
I'antry ol' France. Let no man leave his ranks to succour the w-oundiMl — 
tiny shall be eaivd for by' one who never forgot his soldiers; and witJi this 
vieiory the campaign is ended!” 

Never were lines better calculated to stimuhite the energy and flatter the 
pride of iliose to wliom they were addressed. It was a nou*l thing in a 
gvmcral to (Hunmunicale to his army the plan of his intended mul, 

perhaps, to any other than a French army the disclosure w^ould not have 
been raliul as such a favoui'; but their w'arlikc spirit and mil il ary intelli- 
gence have ever b(‘.en most remarkably united, and the men were delighted 
with such a jiroof of confidence and esteem. 

A dull roar, like tlie sound of the distant sea, swelled along the line from 
tlic far righi, where llu; Convent of Key gem stood, and growing louder by^ 
degrees, proclaimed that the EiUjieror w^as coming. 
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It was already dark, hut he was quickly recognised by the troops, and 
with one burst of eulliusiasm they seized upon the straw of their bivouacs, 
and, setting fire to it, held the blazing masses above their heads, waving 
them wildly to and fro, amid the cries of “ Five VEnipereur For above a 
league along i-lic plain the red light flashed and glowed, marking out beneath 
it the dense squares and squadrons of armed warriors. It was the anniver- 
sary of Napohion’s coronation, and such was the fete by which they cele- 
brated Ihc day. 

The Emperor rode through the ranks uncovered. Never did a prouder 
smile liglit up his features, while, thronging around him, tlu^ veterans of the 
Guard siruggled i.o catch even a passing glance at him. “Do but look at us 
to-morrow^, and keep beyond tlio reach of shot,” said a (/rognard, stepping 
forward, “we’ll })riiig their cannon and their colours, and Jay them at thy 
feet.” The in.'irslials themselves, the hardent'd V(d,erans of so many lights, 
could not restrain their enthusiasm ; and proffers of dtjvotioii unto death ac- 
companied him as he went. 

At last all was silent in the encampment ; the soldiers slept bcsich' their 
w*atch-flres, nnd, save the tramp of a patrol, or the rirrf'" of tin* senti- 
nels, all was si ill. The night was cold and sharp, a cutting wind blow across 
ilio plain, which gave way to a thick mist — so thick, the sentries could 
scarcely see a dozen paces off. 

1 sat in my litt le hovel of straw — my mind far too much excited foi* sl(‘(’p 
— waleliing the stars as they peeped out one )►}' oiu', picr(nng the grey mist, 
until at last ilie air became I bin aud clear, and a frosty atnios])]iere suc- 
ceeded to th(5 weiglity fog; and now" 1 could tracts out the vast columns, as 
they lay thickly strewm along the plain. The old general, wra];)j)(;d in his 
cloak, slept soundly on his straw couch ; his deep-drawn hrcatlung sliowuid 
that Ills rest w^as uiibrokem. How slowly did the lime s(um> to cre(']) along 

I I bought it must be nigh morning, and it was only a little more tbnii 
’midnight. Our position was a small rising ground about a mile in front, ol 
the left centre, and communicating with the emiiuy’s liuf' by a narrow road 
between the marshes. This had been defended by a battery of four gu?is, 
W'itli a stockade in front; and along it now, for a eonsiderabb'; distance, a 
chain of sentinels were placed, wdio sliould eommuiiieatti any niovemriit that 
they observed in the Russian lines, of which I w^as eliarged to convey the 
earliest intelligence to the quartier-gen^ral. This duly alone would have 
kept me in a state of anxiety, had not the frame of my mind already so dis 
posed me; and I could not avoid creeping out, from time to time, to peer 
through ilie gloom, in the direction of the enemy's camj), and listen witli an 
eager car for any sounds from that quarter. At last, 1 licard the sound of a 
voice at some distance off — then, a few minutes after, the hurried step of 
,feet, and a voltigcur came up, breathless with basic : 

*^The Russians were in motion towards tlie right. Our advanced posts 
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could hear the roll of guns and tumbrils moving along the plain, luid it was 
evident tlieir columns were in nfarch,” 

I knelt down and placed my ear to ilic ground, and almost started at llie 
distinctness with which I could hear the dull sound of the large guns ix& 
they wore dragged along; the earth seemed to ti’cmble beneath thenn. 

X awoke the general at once, who, resting on liis arm, coolly hoard iny 
report, and having directed me to hasten to h(jad -quarters wilJi the inuvs, 
lay l)a(d<. again, and was asleep before I was in my saddle. At the top s[)ced 
of rny horse 1 galloped to the rear, winding my way between the battalions, 
till I came to a gentle rising ground, where, by the light of several largo 
iireSj that blazc^d in a circle, 1 <iOuld see the dismounted troo])crs of the 
rha,sscu/'s a cheval, who always formed the Imperial body -guard. Having 
given iiie word, I was desired by the olliccr of the watch to dismount, and, 
following him, I j)asscd forward to a space in the midtile of tlic circle, whert}, 
under sliclier of some sheaves of straw piled over cacli other, sat three olii- 
(‘(‘.rs, .smoking beside a fire. 

ila. ! hert! comes news of some sort,” said a voice I knew at once to be 
Murat ’s. “ W(‘ll, sir, what is’t 

“ The .Russian columns are in motion, Monsieur Ic Marechal — tiie artil- 
lery moving ra])idly towards our right.” 

Diindre ! it’s not much more thau midnight 1 Davoust, shall wc awake 
ilu*, Emperor 

‘‘No, no," said a harsh voice', as a shrivelled, hard-featured man turned 
round from the lilazi;, and showing a liead covered by a coarse woollen cap, 
looked far more like a pirate than a marshal of Eram^c ; “they’ll not atL'iek 
hefore day bn^aks. Go ba(^k,’^ said he, addressing me, “ observe the position 
well, and if there beany general movement towards the southward, you may 
ri‘j)on it.” 

l\y tile time T regained my post all was in sihaieo once more ; either the 
Rus.siaus had arrested tinlr march, or already their columns were out (a 1' 
iH'.ariiig — not a gleam, of light could 1 perceive along, their entire ])osition; 
and now, worn out with watching, I threw myself down among the straw, 
and slept soundly. 

“ Tlierc— thcrc----iliai’s the third!” said General d’Auvergne, sliakhig 
m(' by the slioulder; “there again — don’t you hear the guns F” 

J listened, and could just distinguish the faint booming sound of far-off 
artillery, eorning iij) from, the extreme riglifc of our position. It was still 
but thrc'c o’clock, and, althoiigli the sky was thick with stars, perfectly dai'k 
in th(i valley. Meanwhile, wo could hear the galloping of cavalry quite dis- 
tinctly in the same direction. 

“ M<junt, Riirkc, and back to the quarticr-gdndral ! Rut you need not-, 
here come some of the staff.” 

“ So, D’Auvergue,” cried a voice whose tones were strange to me, “they 
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n)eclii*ate a night-attack, it would seem— or is it only trying the range of 
their guns 

“1 ihink tlie latter. Monsieur le Mareclial, for J heal’d no small arms; 
and, even now, all is (jjuict agitiu.” 

I belieye you arc right,’' said he, inovbg slowly forward, while a num- 
ber of ofilcors followed at a little distance. “ You sec, D’Auvergiie, how 
correctly (he Emperor judged their intentions. The brunt of the battle 
will be about lioygom. But there — don’t you hear bugles in (he \ alley ?” 

As he spoke, the music of our tirailleurs’ bugles arose from tlu; glen in 
front cjf otjx centre, where, in a thick beech -wood, tlie liglil uifaiiiry regi- 
ments were posted. 

“ What is it, D’Esterre ?” said he to an officer who galloped np at th(^ 
moment. 

“■'Tlicy say tlio Russian Guard, sir, is moving to the front; our skir- 
mishers have orders to fall back without firing.” 

As lie heard (his, the* Marshal JBeruadotte— for it was he— turned his 
horse suddenly round, and rode back, followed by his stall’. And now liie 
drums beat to (piarters along tlu; line, and the hoarse imnipcits of 1h(^ 
cavalry might be heard summoning the scpiadrons throughout the field ; 
while between the stpiarcs, and in the in(.ervais of tlii'/batlalioiis, singh' 
liorsenK’n galloped past, with orders. Soiill’s division, wiiieh exltnulcd l‘or 
iK’iirly le.agiK' to our right, was the first to move, and i( seemed like oik^ 
vast shadow creeping along the earth, as column beside coluum inarched 
steadily onward, (fiir brigade had nol. us yet received orders, l)ut the men 
were ill. readiness lieside the horses, and only w'ailing fortlu? word to mount. 

The suspense of the moment was fearful — ail (.hat T had ever dreamed or 
pictured to myself of a soldier’s enthusiasm was faint and weak, compared 
i.u the rush of sensat ions 1 uow experienced. Thci’c must be a magi(; power 
of (ecstasy ill the approach of danger — some secret sense of bounding dc- 
Jjghl, mingledf with the chances of a battle — ^tliat renders one intoxicated 
with excitement. Jlacli booming gun I heard sent u wild throb through 
me, and I panl-ed for the word, “ Eor^vard !” 

Column after column moved past ns, and disappeared in the dip of ground 
beneath ; and, as W'C saw the (‘lose, battalions tilling the wide plain in front, 
wu‘. sighed to tlunk lluiL it was destined to be tlie day of glory pceuliariy to 
the infantry. Wherever the nature of the field permitted shelter, or (lie 
wooils att'orded cover, our troops wore scut immediately to occupy. The 
great luatKKUvre of the day was to be the piercing of the enemy's eonirc, 
whenever he should weaken that point by the endeavour to turn our right 
tlaiik. 

A faint stroakof grey light was marking the. horizon, when tli<^ single guns 
wliieli w'o limi lieard at intervals ceased, and iiieii, after a sliort pause, along, 
loud roll of artillery issued from the dislanl right, followed bv the crackling 
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din of small-arms, wliick increased at every moment, and now swelled into 
an laiiiitcrrupied noise, tlirongh wliicli the large giais pcalc'd from iinu? to 
time. A red glart% obscured now and then by means of black smoke, lit up 
the sky ill that quarter, where already the battle was raging iicredy. 

The nan-ow causeway between the two small lakes in onr front coudueied 
to an open space of ground, about a cannon-shot from the lUissiaa liivt', and 
tliis we were now ordered to occupy, to be prepared to act as support, to tlie 
infjmtry of Soult’s left, whenever the attack began. As wo debouidn^d into 
the plain, T beheld a group of horsemen who, wrapped up in ilieir cloaks, 
sat motionless in their saddles, calmly regarding the squadrons as they 
issued from the wood : these were Murat and his stall*, to wlioni was com- 
mitted tlie attack on the Puussuii Guard. His division consisted of the 
hussars and chasseurs under Keilermann, the cuirassiers of D'Auvergne, 
and the heavy dragoons of Nansouty, making a force of eight tliousaud 
sabres, sujiported by twenty pieces of field artillery. Again were wo 
ordered to dismount, for although the battle continued to rage on the right, 
file wlio](‘ of the centre and left were unengaged. 

Tims stood we as the sun arose — tliat “ Sun of Austcrlitz” so ofimi ap- 
pealed to and apostrojihised by Napoleon, us gilding th(j greatest of his 
glories. ^Phe. mist from the laki's shut out the prospect of the enemy’s bm.'s 
at first, but, gradually this nuived away, and wm could perceive ihe dnrk 
columns of tli(' Ilussiaiis, i\& they moved rapidly along the side of the 
Pralzeii, atid continued to pour their lliousands towards lleygcni. 

Al last the roar ol’ musketry swt'lled louder .-lud nearer, and an oificor 
galloping j)asl told us tliat Soult’s right had been called u]> to support 
.Davoust*;? division. This did not look well: it proved tbt> Kiissiaris had 
pressed our lines rlosely, ami we waited impatiently to hear further iuielii’ 
gciiee. It was evident, too, that our right wassufl’ering severely, otherwise 
tlu; ailaek on the eejitre would not have been delayed. Just tiieii, a wild 
chtau' U) the front drew our attention thither, and we saw tlm heads of three 
immense eolmims — Soult’s division — advancing at a run towards the (uieiiiy. 

“ Par SL Louls^^’ cried General d ’Auvergne, iis lie directed Jiis ieiesropo 
on tlie Tiussiaii line, “ those fellows have lost their senses ! Sta? if they have 
not moved their artilhwy away from the PratKcn, and weakened tiieir ceidre 
more and more ! Soult secs it — mark how he presses his columns on. 
There they go, faster aiid faster; but look! there’s a movement yonder — 
the Russians perceive tlicir mistake.” 

“Mount!” was now heard from squadron to squadron; while dashing 
along tin; line like a thunderbolt Murat rode far in advance of liis siafi*, the 
men cheering liiui as he went. 

“There!” cried D’ Auvergne, as he pointed with hi.s finger, “that column 
wiih lluT yellow slioulder-kuois — that’s Vandamnie’s brigad() of ligiit in- 
fantry Set; how they rush on, eager to be first up wdtli the cin uiy ; but St. 
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^rrcnadiers have ^oi Ihe siari of them, and are already at the foot 
of the lull — ii is a race bc'lwecui them !” 

And so liad il bi‘.eomo; the luo (*f»innijis advanced, clicerinpj wildly, while 
the otheers, waving tlK'ir eH])S, led I1j('ju on, and others rode along the flanks 
urging the tueii f(»r\Mu-(i. 'I’he. order now came for onr squadrons to form in 
charging sections, leaving sp:iec.s for the light artillery between; tliis done, 
w e moved slowly forwaird at a walk, the guns kee})ing step ])y step beside tis. 
A few mijinies after, \\v. lost sight of the attacking columns, but tin' crashing 
(ire, told n^ liiey ucn; engaged, and tliat already the great struggle had begun, 
h’or above an hour wa* remained thus — every stir, every word loud s])okcn, 
vSeemirig to our injf)af i('inM‘ like the order to move. At last, the squadrons to 
onr right w(‘re s('en to a<lvam-e, and then a tremulous luotion of tlie wholi'. 
line sliowf'd lliat the liorses themselves participated in the (Uigerness of the 
moment ; and—at last — the word earnc for the cuirassiers to move up. In 
less than a hundred yards we were halted again, and 1 heard an aid(i-de-camp 
tidling (h‘iu‘ra.l d’ Auvergne that .Davonst had sull'enul immensely on tin', 
rigid ■ tliat his division, although reinforced, had falh'n back behind Reygerii 
— and all ikav di'peuded on the attack of Soult.'s eolunius. J lujanl no moir, 
for now tlie wliole line advanced in trot, and, as onr formation shoumd an 
nnhrokcji front, the. word came Faster !’’ and Faster!” Aswi* emerged 
from the low ground we saw Soult's erdmnn alnndy half way n]> the ascent, : 
Ihi'Y sei'ined liki; a great wa'ilge driven into tin' (‘uemy's eentre, whit*]), ojx'ii- 
ing as they advanced, presented tw'o siirfa,i*(s of flia* to their attack. 

“ '^riie hattei'Y yonder has oj)en(‘d its (ire on our line,” said D’Anvergne; 
‘‘ wn* (.’annot rmnain w h/*re w(’ are.” 

Forward ! — Charge !” came tlie word from front to rear, and squadron 
after s(puidron dashed madly up the ascent. The oiu', wa)rd only, Cliarge 
kept, ringing through my head — all else wuis drowuied in tla^ teiaibic; din 
of llu5 advanei'. An Austrian brigade of light cavalry issiu'd foiili as we 
(Wine up, ijnt soon fell back under the overwludniing pn'ssure of onr force; 
and now' wi' eaiiu' down upon the squares of the. red-hrown Itussian jufautry. 
Volley after volley sent hack our h'ading sipiadrons, wouiuhui and repulsed, 
whcTi, unlimbeving with lln* sp<‘eil i>f lighluing, the horse arLilh'i*y poureil in 
a diseliarge of grapi'-shot. The ranks w'avered, and througli llu'ir eieft 
sjiaees of dead and dying onr cuirassiers dashed in, sa, bring all before, tln'in. 
In vain the infantry triiul to form again: sm'.eessive disehargc.s of grape, 
followed by cavalry attacks, broke through their lirmest ranks, and at last, 
retreating, they fi'll back under c-over of a tremendous battery of lield-gmis, 
w'bii'h, i)[)euing their tire, eompidled us to retire into th(' wood. Nor were 
we long inactive. 13eriiadotte’s division was now’ engaged on our left, and a 
pressing demand eame for cavalry to support them. Again we mounted the 
hill, and came in sight of the Kussiau Guard, led on by tlu' Grand Duke 
Constantine himself — a splendid body of men, eoiispicuous fur their size. 
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and the s})loiulour of their equipment. Such, however, was tlie impel nous 
torrent of onr attack, that tln-y were broken in an instanl ; and, ju.lwitli- 
ii)" their courage and devotum, fresh masses of oiir dragoons ke[)t pouring 
down upon tliem, and the^y were sa])rcd, almost to a man. Wlnlc we w('r<', 
thus mm’agcd, the l)attlc heeame general from left to riglii,aiul 11m earth 
sliook beneath the thundering sounds e.f two hundred great guns. Ovir 
position, for a moment vietorious, soon eliangtal, for, having followed the 
retreating squadr./.is too far, tin' waves closed ludiitid us, and we now saw that 
a dense cloud of Ansiriaii and Hiissian ca\alry were forming in onr rear. 
An instant of hesitation would have been fatal, ll was then that a tall ami 
splendidly dressed liorseman broke from the line, ami, with a cry to “ Follow !” 
rode straight at tiie enemy. It Was IMurai himself, sabn* in hand, who, 
clearing his wav through tin* Russians, o])ened a]>ath tor us. A lew minutes 
after. w(‘ had gained the wocal— but oue-lhird of our force had fallen. 

Cavalry ’—cavalry !” cri(;d a lield olllcer, ridiug down at headlong 
sj)ecd, his l’ac(' covered with blood from a sabrc-cut, “to the front!’' 

The order was given to advance at a gallop, and we found ourselves next 
in.stant iiand to hand with tin; llussiaii dragoons, who having swept along 
tlu' tiank of Fernadol te's division, w'eni sabring them on all side.s. On we 
wejit, r('intV)reed hy IShnisouly ami his carabiniers, a body of nigh seven 
tlion‘'aiid men. It wms a. torrent, no force could stem — the tide of victory 
was w'ith us, and we. swe]>t along, wave, after wave, the infantry advancing 
ii. line for mih's at (uther side, while whole, brigades of artillery kept u[) a 
mimlerous fire without e(‘asing. Entin' columns of the enemy surremdered 
as pi'isoiuTs — guim w<‘re eaptmred at each iiisfaiit, and only hy a mirach^ ditl 
t lie (ii’and iMike escape o\ir hussar.s, who lollowed liim till lu* was lost to 
view, ill the Hying ranks of the allie.s. As we. gained the, en si of the hill, 
w’e w’ere in time io see SouiCs vietorious (*,olumns driving the eneiny before 
ilieiii, while (he imperial Cuard, up to that moment unengaged, reinforced 
lli(' n-ivnadiers: on the right, and liroke through the Russians on every side. ^ 
d’he aiiempt to imiilank us on the right w(‘ liad [lerfeetly retorted on ihv. 
iel’i . here Launch’s division, overlapping the line, pressed them on two ^idt's, 
ami (in.vi* rtiem hack, still lighting, into the ])lain, which, with a la.ke, .sepa- 
rated ilu* allied armies from the villag(‘, of Austerlitz ; and hen' took place 
I he m<rU dreadful oceurrence of llu'. day. Thv two roads which led through 
the lak(' were soon so eneumhered and hloek(‘.(l up hy ammunition waggons 
and earl^, that they heeame impassable.; and as the masses ol the lugitives 
lliiekem'd, they sjiread over the lake, which happened to l)(‘. frozen. 

ll was at, this time that the Emperor came u}), and smuiig the cavalry 
liallc'.d, and no longer in pursuit of the Jlyiug eohmms, ordered uj) twelve 
pieces of iIh,^ artillery of the Imperial (luard, which, from tin; crc.st (d the 
hill, 0 [)en('d a murderous tire on them. The slaughter was icartul as the dis- 
chllrgc^< of grape and round shot cut channels through th(^ jamincd-up 
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mass, and tore the dense columns, as it were, into fragments. Dreadful as 
tlie scene was, what followed far exceeded it in horror ; for soon the shells 
began to explode beueaili 1-li.e ice, wliicli now, with a succession of rc})orts 
louder tlmn thunder, gave wa^v. In an instant whole regiments were en- 
gulphed, and, amid the wildest cries of dcs])aLr, thousands sank, never to 
appear again, wliik; tiie deafening artillery mereilessly played upon them, 
till over that broad surfae(j mj living thing was seen to move?, whUc beneath 
was tbc sc])u](‘l)rc of live thousand men. About seven thousand reached 
Austoriilz bv aiujiher I'oad, to the northward; but even these had not 
escaped, save for a mistake of Beniadui(.(', mIio niosl uuiu'coiuitably, as it 
was said, halted liis division on the lielglds. Had it u<jt bt'cu for this, not 
a soldier of th(,‘ Russian rigljt wing had Ix c^n saved. 

The reserve cavalry and the dingoons of the. “ Guard"’ w'cn‘ now call(;d 
up from tlu! ])ursuil., and 1 saw my own regiment pass (dose by sm-, as J 
slood amid ihe stall*, round Murat. The men wore fresh, ;md (';ig(-r loi’ (he 
fnjy ; y('.t how many fell in that pursuit, even after Ihf' victory. Tiic Russian 
batteries eoutinued their hre to the Iksi. Thi‘ ctuinomVrs wer(.‘ (/ul down 
beside their guns, ;uid the cavalry made repeated charges on our ad\aneiiig 
squadrons; nor was It til] lale in Ihe day ilu'y li 11 back, leaving two-thirds 
of them force dead or wounded on the lii'M of ballle. 

On every side now were to ])e secai I he. Hung eolunms of the allies, hotly 
fofl.o wed by the victorious Freiieh. Th<‘ guns still Ihundcred at iiiK'rvals *, 
but the loud roar of battle was subdued 1o the crashing din of charging 
squadrons, and llie distant cries of the vauquisluTs and (In* \aMqnish(Hi. 
Around and about lay the wamuded, in all the fearful attitudes (d* sull'cring ; 
and as wc wutc fully a Icsague in advance of our origijial ])osition, no succour 
had yet arrived fur t bejioor fellows whose courage had carried themiutothe 
very scpian-s (d the (uiemy. 

Most of the staff — myself among the number — were, des})ai.elied to the 
..rear for assistance. 1 remembe,r, as 1 rode along at my faste.st speed, be- 
tween tile eolunius of iiirautrv aud ihc fragUHUits orariillerv, which (.'uvi'red 
tin* grounds, lliat a pdoiau- of drage.ous cane; tluiuderiug ])as1, wliih* a 
voine shouted ojit Id urr ! ph^ceT Suppo.singit was the .Emperor himself, 
I dr<wv up to one side, aud uiieoveriiig; my iiead,. sat in patimice till lui had 
passed, when, with the sjii’cd (d’ four horses urged to their utmost., a eaiechc 
flew In, two men dresNcd like couriers seai(‘d on the box. They made for 
the high road lowuirds Vicuna, aud soon di.sappear(‘d in the di.siaiiee. 

‘‘IV hat (uiu if mcau'f” said 1, to an olliccr beside me; “not his Majc^ity, 
surely 

no,'"’ re})lied lie, smiling, “it is General Lebrun on his way to 
Taris Avilli Uk* innvs of the victory. 1’lie Emperor is down at Reygern 
yoiuhT, wdicn.^ lie has just written the bulletiii. 1 warrant you he fuliow's 
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that calhclic with his eye ; lieM rathcir see a battci^ of guns caiaried off % 
t}u.‘ encniy , tlian an. axle break there this moment/^ 

' ’’ TliiLs elost^d the great day of Austerlitz— a hundred cannons, forty-threi^ 
i housand prisoners, and thirty-two flours, being the spoils of ihii the 
of even Napoleonfs . 


CtlAFTEK r. 

TUn lfXKLI> AT MIDNIGHT. 

We pnsRod the niirht on the held of battle — a night dark and starless. 
Tli(. hciivcns were, iiidrr.l, elotliod with black, aud a heavy atmosphere, 
louring iiiid gloomv , s])i'(‘ad like a pall over the dead and the dying ! Not a 
lv?T:dJi of .'lir niovful ; jmd the groans of th(‘. wounded sighed through tin; 
slillijes> with ii tiu’lnuf'holy cadence no words c:\j) convey ! Far away in the 
{liskmce the moving ligfits niarkert where ratiguc.-pariics went in search of 
tium* comrades, d’he Biinpcror hiniself did not leave the saddle till nigh 
ni'^rning; he weJit, followed by an ambulamjc, hillier and lhiih(jr over 
the plain, recalling the names of the several r(‘ginicni,s, enumerating their 
d(‘(‘(U of prowess, and even asking for many of tlie soldicns by Jianie, 
Me orden'd large fires to be lighted througliout the Held, and wh(n‘e 
uit-di<';il .'Kssistance could not be proomed, the oltlcers of the stidt might, 
hr s('( n (:ov( ring i he Avounded with grcat-coais and cloaks, anel rendering 
Ik’hi sueli .'(id ;is lav in their power. Dreadful as the pioiuro was — learln! 
r(' verst; to the gorgeous splendour of the vast army the morning sun had 
Miniic upon, in all the pride of strength and spirit — ^yeteven hcixi was there 
miieli fo make om^ feel that war is not bereft of its humanising inilueucosi 
I low niauy a soldier did T sec that night, blackened with powder, his clothes 
torn mid isgg{;d w'itli shot, sitting ])eside a wounded comrade, now wetting 
liN lip-> witii a C(>ol draught, now cheering his heart wiili words of condort. 
mmiy, though wounded, were tending others less able, to assist themselves. 
Vets of kindii(‘ss and self-devotion — not less in number than those of 
lu'roism and courage; — were met w'’itli at every step; wliile among the 
;^ull‘ercr,s IIk.tc liv(;d a spirit of enthusiasm that Isecmcd to lighten tlu; worst 
oangs of tljcir agony. Many would cry out, as I passed, to kiiow tlu* late 
the day, ami what became of this regiment, or cd that battalit)ii. Otiiers 
could bill articulate a faint Vice V Empereur which in tlu; intervals ol 
pain llh'v kept rcj)eaiing, as though it wuu’c a charm agaijist suticririg; 
A\hil(: om* fpicstion met me every instant — “What say-s tlie Pciii. (-aporal? 
lie content with us ?” None were insensible to Die glorious issue ol that 
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day ; nor amid all the agony of dcatli, deal!, out in every shape of horror and 
misery, did I hear one woid of anger or rebuke to him for whose ambition 
they had shed their hc(«rt’s blood. 

leaving secMjrcd a fresh liorse, I rode forward in the direction of Aiistcr- 
litz, wdmre our eavahy., met by tlic chevaliers of the Kussiaii Imperird 
Guard, sustaijied the greatest check, and the most considerable loss of the 
day. Tim old dragoon wdio accon\panicd me warned me I should find few, 
if any, of our comrades living tJicre. Ventrehleiil lieutenant! you can’t 
expect it. The first four squadrons went down like one mail ; for w'lum our 
fellow^s fell wounded from tlicii* iiorses, tliey always sabred or shot them as 
they ky/' 

1 found this iuformatiou but loo correct. Tiine.s of d(‘ad men lay beside 
tbeir bovs(‘.s, ranged as they stood iii battle, wbile before them lay ibr bodies 
of the Russian Guard, their gorgeous uniform all vslashed w ith gold, marking* 
them out amid tlic dull russet costumes of their comrades. In many [daees 
w’erc tliey intermingled, and showed where a hand-to-hand cinnIiaJ had hem 
fought ; and I saw* two, clasped rigidly in each oIIkt’s gras]), who had evi- 
dently h(!cn shot by others while strugghng for the mastery. 

“1 ff)ld you, mou lieutcnaiii, it W'as useless fo come here; this w'as ‘f) h( 
wori' wliile il lastiaj ; and, if it had eoiitinucd mueh longer in the same 
fasiiion, it's hard to say wdiich of us had been going over the field now with 
hinlerus.” 

'I’oo lnH‘, iiide(‘(l! Not one wounded man did wo meet with, nor did one 
liumaii voice bn ‘ak f he silencu; around us. “ Perlia])s,” said . I, “ they may 
luive already carried up the wounded to the village yonder. I sec a greaf- 
l)laz(i of light thcrc^ Ride furwTird, and learn if it he so.” 

When I had dismissed the orderly, 1 dismounted from juy horse, and 
wadked (iarefiilly along tlui ridge of ground, anxious to ascerf,aiii if any j)oor 
fellow si ill remained alive amid that dreadful iieaj) of dt‘ad. A low liiai^h- 
W'ood erivi'i’cd the ground in (;erfain places, and hero I perceived but IV.wv of 
the cavalry had penefraled, whlh^ Iheiiifanlry were all tirailleurs of ilu^ 
Russian Guard, bayonel,e<l })y oui ad\anei)ig columns. As I appmaelaai 
"the lake llie ground became mon^ rugged and une\a*u, and 1. was about i(j 
turn back, wlum my eye eaughi the faint glimmering of a light reflected in 
the waaier. ricketing my horse wlicre hi; stood,! advanced alone towards 
tlie light, which I saw now wms at the foot of a lit He rneky crag beside. Ilie 
lake. As I drew’ near, I sio])pe.d to listen, and e.ould disi iuetly hear ( lie, 
deep tones of a man’s voice, as if liroken at intervals hy pain, while in his 
accents I thought 1 could trace a tone of indignant jiassioii rather than of 
podily sulfering. 

“Leave me, leave mi’, where! am,'’ cried he, peevishly. “1 thought. \ 
might have had mv last few moments Iraiujuil, when I staggered thus far.” 

“Come, come, comrade,” said another, in a voice of eomforthig — “ come. 
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I liou wcrt never fainthearted before. Thou hast had thy share of bruises, 
and cared litftc about them too. Art dry V* 

‘'Yes; give me another drink. Ah!” cried he, in an excited lone, 

they can’t stand before the ' Cuirassiers of the Guard.’ Samblm ! how 
proud the Petit Capord will be of this day !” Then, dropping his voioo, 
he muttered, ‘"What care I who’s proud? I have my billet mid must bo 
going?” 

^"hs'ot SO, 7non enfant; thouTt have the cross for tliy day’s work; he 
knows thee well ; I saw him smile to-day when thou mad st tJic salute iiL 
jiassing.” 

“ Didst thou tliat ?” said the wounded man, wif h (^-igcrm^ss. “ Did he 
tiiiille? Ah, villain! how you can allure men to shed their heart’s hluod by 
a smile, lie knows me \ That he ought, and if he hut knew how 1 iay lane 
now, he’d send the best surgeon of his staff t,o look after rnc.” 

“That lie w'ouhl, and tliat ho will; courage and cheer up.” 

“No, no; I don’t care for it now; I’ll never go back to the reghneni 
again — I couldn’t do it !” ^ 

As Jie spolu; the last- Avords his voice became iahitcr and fainter, and at 
last was lost in a hiccup — partly, as it seemed, from emotion, and partly 
liom l)odily siiHering.” 

“ Q/u rlrcr^ cried his companion, as the clash of my sabre announced my 
approach. 

“ Am officer of iiie Stli Hussars,” said T, in a low Amices, fearing to disturb 
the Avounded Jiian, as lu; lay Avith his head sunk on his knees. 

“Too late, comrade, too laic,” said he, in a stifled tone; “the order of 
route has come — I. must away.” 

“A brave cnirassun* of tbe Guard should never say so while he has a 
chance left- to serve liis Emperor iu another field of battle.” 

“/ Vre C Kmpercuv ! rivt' (' Emperrnr f shouted be, madly, as lie lifted his 
helmet ami tried to Avave it above his head; but t-lu' exertion })rought on a 
\ iolciit fit of coughing, AA'liicli choked Ids nti-crance, Avliile a torrent of red 
blood gushed from bis niontli, and deluged his neck and cl jest. 

“ Ah, mo7i Diet/, that cry has been his dcaib,” said the other, wringing his 
liaiuls in utter misery. 

“ Where is he Avoiindcd ?” said I, kneeling down beside the .sick man, 
who now lay, lialf on his face, upon the grass. 

“ In the ohe.st, through the lung,” whispered the other; “he doesn’t know 
the doctor saw him ; it was ho told me there AA^as no liope. ' You may 
l<*ave him,’ said he; an hour or two more arc all that’s left him’ — as if I 
could leave a comrade wc all loved. My poor felloAv, it i.s a sad day for ihr3 
old Fourth Avljcn thou art taken from them.” 

“ Ha ! was he of the Fourth, then W said I, remembering the rcgiincnt. 
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“ Yes, parhUm! ajid though but a corporal, he was well knqwa through- 

out the army — Pioche ” 

“ Piocihe/’ cried I, in aprony ; is this Pioche ?*’ 

Here/’ said the womidcd man, hoaring tlic name, and answering as if on 
]>arade““-‘‘ lien?, mon commandant^ but too faint, I’m afraid, for duty ; I feel 
\vc{ik to-day/’ s&id lie, as he ])rcssed his hand upon his side, and then slowly 
sfink ha(;k against the roc]<, and dropped his anus at citlier side. 

Gome/’ saul I, “ we must lose no lime ; let us carry Jihu to the reiu. 

If uotiiiiig else can be done he’ll meet witli care ” 

“ Hush, moil lieutenant, don’t let him hear you speak of that ; he stormed 
and swore so much when the "ambulance’ passed, and they anted 1o bring 
him along, that it brought on a coughing fit, just like wdiat you sav., and he 
Jay in a faint fur half an hour after; he vows he’ll never stir from wliere hi’ 
is. Trulh is, comniandaiit/’ said he, in the lowest whisper, “he is deter- 
iiiiued to die ; when his squadron feU back from the llussiau sijuare, he rode 
on Iheir bayonets, and cut at the men while the artillery was jilaving all 
about him. ,He told me this morning he’d never leave llie lit-id.” 

“ I’our lellovv, what was the moaning of this sad resolution r” 

Mm /hi, a mere Irifie, after ail/’ said the other, shrugging his shoulders, 
and making a true Preiich grimace of coni einpt ; “you’ll smile when 1 
icil you.; ])ut hii takes it to tieart, poor fiilow. Ills mistress has bccu falsi' 
to him — no great matter that, you’d say — l)ut so it is, and uothing more, bi c 
i)OM* still he lies iiow^ ; is he sice*pbig 

“ I fear not; he looks exhausted from los.s of blood. Come, we must have 
him out of this ; licrc comes my orderly to assist us. If we cany him tc* the 
road I’ll find a carriage of some sort.” 

i said this in a tone of coiunuuid, to silence any scruples lie migbi still 
have about obeying his 'Comriuie, in preference to the orde.rs oi' au ollicer. 
He obeyed with the instinct of discipliue, and proccialed io ibid ins eb>ak. 
In such H manner that we could carry Die wounded man iictween ii>. 

The poor cojqioral, too to reist us, faint fj’om bleeding and .sejid- 
stupid, sullcriHl himself to be lifted upon the cloak, and nevttr micreil a. 
woi*ii or a cry, as we^ bore him along hclwe/vri ms. 

"We had not proceeded far when we came, up with a convoy, coiidueting 
several carts wdth the w^ouudod to the convent of Iteygeni, which had now" 
hecn lilted up ns an hospiitd. Oa one of these we secured a plaei' for our 
poor friend, imd w^alked along beside him towards the convent . As w*e wmil. 
along, 1 questioned his comrade closely on the }>oint, and lie told me that 
Pioche iiad I'csolved Hfcvier io survive tlie battle, and had taken leave oi‘ his 
friends the eveiiiug before. ** Ah, joarl/eut^' added ho, with (‘ricrgv, "‘ ma- 
demoiselle is prei 1y enough — there’s uo denying that — but her iicad is 1 urned 
by flattery and soft sfiecchcs-; all the Uay young fellows ol' t,lu' hussar regi- 
ment, the aides-de-camp — ay, and some of tlie generals, toe — have ])nid her 
so much attention, that it could not be expected slic’d care ibr a ]>oor cor 
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poral — not but that Fioche is a brave fellow and a fine, soldier — sacruti ! 
lie’d be no* discredit to any girl’s choice ; but Minotte ” 

“ Minette, tlic vivandiere ’’ 

to be sure, mon lieutenant — ^I’d warrant you must have known 

her.” *' 

“ Wliat of her-*-‘where is she P” said I, burning with impatknee. 

She’s with the wounded, up at Eeygern yonder. They sent for h(jr te 
Jleilbnmii yestediiv, where she was witli the reserve battalions. Ma /k, 
\ou don’t think our fellows W'ouid do without Minette at the ‘ anibidanco,' 
Avhere there w'as a hatiki to be fought. They say they’d hard work cnouglt 
1 o inak(^ her come \i\). After all, she’s a strange girl — that she is.” 

Ilo^y wuB that? Has she taken Offence with tlic Fouith P” 

No, that is not it; she likes the old regiment in her liciU’t. I’d ucvci 
Ijclievc she didn’t, but” — here he dropped his voice to a kw whis])er, 
as if dreading to he overheard by the w'ouiided man — “but they say — who 
knows if it ’s tnu? — that wdacu she was left beliind at Ulni or j'llchingcu, (;r 
stnnewhen* up Ihcre on the Danube, that there was a yoirng follow' — 1. heard 
hi^ nrune., loo, but 1 forget it— who was br(3nght in, badly wuujjded, and 
t-hai rnademolsclio \vas left to watch and nurse him. He got well in i inut, for 
(lie ihing was not so serious as they tlmijghi; and what do you think w'a.s 
ih(^ roTuru iu* nuide the poor girl?* he seduced her!” 

It’s false, false as hell I’* cried 1, bursting with p.'issiori; ‘^who has dared 
».o spread such a calumny ?” 

Duirt he angry, moii lieutoiaut; there fire plenty to answer for tljc re- 
port ; aud if it was yourself- ” 

‘‘ Ye.-.; it wus l)v m/ bedside sin* watched; it was to me she gave • that 
('are and Liridiu'^s b;\’ which I recovered from a dangerous wound ; but so 
iar from this l)as(' requital ” 

“ did slie leave you, riien, lanl Triarch night mid day with theclmsseur 
brigade, into ilu; TstoIP Why did she tell her friends tluit she’d lU'.ver sfce 
1 h(' oid Iwmrth again ? Why did she fret herself into an illness ” 

‘‘ Did she do this, ])oor girl ?” 

“ Ay, tliul sh(' did; but, mayhap, you never heard of all this. I can only 
say, moil lieutenant, tliat youYl he safer in a broken sqiiarti, charged by a 
lu'avy s(tuadron, than among the Fourth, after what you’ve done.” 

i turned indignantly from him without a reply, for while my pride revolted 
at answ^mng an accusation from such a quarter, ray mind was hai'assed liy 
the sad fate of poor Alinettcj, and perplexed how to account for In^r siiddcu 
d(q)arturc. My silence at once arrested my cmnpaTiion'’s speech, and we 
walked along the remainder of the way without a word on either side. 

The day was just breaking when the first waggon of the convoy entered 
the gates of the convent. It was an enormous mass of building, originally 
destined for the rcc(‘ption of about three thousand persons ; for, in addition 
to tile jiriestly inlmbitants, there were two great hospitals, and se.vcral 
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schools, included witlim the walls. This, before the battle, had been 
tenanted by the staffs of many general officers, and the corps of engineers 
and sappers, but now was entirely devoted to the wounded of either army; 
for Austrians and llussians'wcrc everywhere to be met with, receiving equal 
care and attention with our owm troo])s. 

It was the first time I had witnessed a military hospital after a battle, and 
the imj)rcssion was too fearful to be ever forgotten by me. 

The great chambers and spacious rooms of the convent, were soon found 
inadecpiate for tlje numbers who arrived; and already the long corridors and 
passages of the l)uilding were crowded with hods, between which a narrow 
palh scarcely [)ermittcd one person to pass. Here, promiscuously, without 
regard to rank, officers in command of regiments lay side by side with t he 
meanest jjrivafos, waiting tlic tuni of medical aid; as no other order was 
observed than tijc necessities of eacli case demanded. A black mark above' 
the bed, indicating that the patient’s state was hopeless, proclaimed that no 
fnrilicr attention need be bestowed ; while the same mark, with a white bar 
across it, implied that it was a case for operation. In this way the surgeons 
who amved at each moment from different corps of tlie army discovered, at a 
glance, wln^re their services were rc(jnire({, and not a minute’s time was lost . 

The dreadful operations of surgery, for which, in the events of every-day 
life, every provision of delicate secrecy, and every minute detail which can 
alhiviatc^ dread, anj ho rigidly studied, W'crc liere going forward on every 
side; the hoiTi])lc ])re])ara<ions moved from bed to bed, with a ra[udity 
wliich sliowed that wdjcrc suffering so abounded, there w’as no time i’or 
sy nipatliy ; and the surgeons^ with arms bare, to tlie shoulder, and bedaubed 
willi blood, toih^d awmy as thongli life no longer iuoved in tlie creeping flesh 
beneat h the knife, and human agony spoke noi, aloud with every motion of 
their hand. 

“ riae(' there —move forward V' said an hospital siirgooji, as they carried 
up the liller on wdiieh Pioche lay stretched and senseless. 

‘‘ What’s this ?” cried a surgeon, leaning- forw^aril, and jdaeing his hand 
on the sick man’s pulse. “Ah! — take him back again — it’s all ov('r 
there!” 

‘•■Oil, no!” cried I, in agony, “it can scarcely be — they lifted him aliv(' 
from t he w aggon.” 

“ He’s not dead, sir,” replied the surgeon in awdiispcr, “ but he will soon 
be — there’s internal bleeding going on from that woiunl, aiTd a few homvs, 
or less, perhaps, must close tlu*. scene.” 

“ C'an noiliiiig be done — nothing P” 

“ 1 fear not.” He opened the jacket of the w'oundcd man as he spoke, 
mid slitting the inner clotlies asunder with a quick stroke of his scissors, 
disclosed a tremendous sabre-wound in the side. “ That is not the worst, ’ 
said he ; “ look here,” pointing to a small bluish mark of a bullet-hole above 
it— “ hero lies the mischief.” 
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An hospital aid whispered something at ilic instant in the surgeon’s ear, 
to wliich he quickly replied, “ When 

‘‘ This instant, sir, the ligature slipped, md- ” 

Remove him,” w'as the reply. “ Nov% sir, T have a bed for your poor 
fellow here; but I have little hope to give you. His pulse is stronger, 
othorwis^the endeavour "would be lost time.” 

While they carried the litter forward, I perceived that anoiher party were 
lifting from a bed near a figure, over wJiose face the shoot was cariv 
lessly thrown. I guessed from tlie gestures tliat the form they lifted 
was lifeless ; the lioavy sumph of the body upon the ground showed it be- 
yond a doubt. The bearers replaced the dead man by tin? dying body of 
poor Pioche, and, from a vague feeling of curiosity, T stooped down and 
drew back the sheet from the face of the corpse. As I ditl so, my limbs 
trembled, and I leaned back almost fainting against (lie wall. Palo with 
the pallor of death, but scarcely altered from life, I bidield the dead h'atiires 
of Amecltv Pi(diot, the captain whose insolence had Icfi. an unsettled quarnd 
betw'(icu us. The man, for wdiosc condug I waited to expiate an open in- 
sult, now lay cold and lifeless at my feet. What a rush of sensations passtul 
through Tiiy mind as 1 gazed on that motionless mass; and, oh, what grati- 
tude my heart gushcal, to think that ho did not fall by liand ! 

‘'A brave soldier, but a quarrelsome friemd,” said the surgeon, stooping 
40W11 to examine tlic wound, with all the indiilerence of a man who regarded 
life as a more problem. “ It was a camion-shofc carried it olf.” 

As ho said Ibis, he disclosed the mangled remains of a limb, toni from t ins 
irunk too high to permit of amputafioii. “Poor Amcdce, it was tin*, death 
lie always wished for. It was a strange horror lui had of falling by the band 
of lui adversary, rather than being carried olf thus ; and now for the cuiras- 
sier.” 

So saying, he turned towards the bed on which Pioclie lay, still as death 
itself. A lew minutes’ careful investigation of the case enabled him to 
])r()nounce tliat although the chances were many against recovery, yet it was 
not altogether liopidcss, 

“All will dcjiend on the care of whoever watches him,” said the surgeon. 

Symjitoms will arise, rerpuriiig prompt attention, and a change in treat- 
ment, and this is one of those*- cases where a nurse is worth a hundred 
doctors. Who takes cliai*gc of this bed?” he called aloud. 

“iMinettc^, monsieur,” said a sergeant. “ She has lain down to take 
a little rest, for she was quite worn out with fatigue.” 

Me voici!^' said a silvery voice I knew at once to be hers; and the 
same instant she pierced the crowd around the bed, and approacliod the 
patient. No sooner had she beheld the features of the sick man, tlian she 
reeled back, and grasped the arms of the persons On either side. Por a few 
seconds she stood, with her liands pressed upon her face, and when slic 
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withdraw tliem, her features were almost ghastly in their hue, while, with a 
great effort over her emotion, she said, in a low voice, “ Can he recover 
‘^Yes, Minette,” replied Lhc^ru'geon, ‘^and will, it cai'e avail anything. 
Just hear me for ,a moment. 

With that he drew her to one side, and commenced to explain the treat- 
ment he proposed to adopt. As he spoke, licir cloak, which up to IJjis instant 
she wore, dropped from her shoulders, and she stood there in the dress of 
the vivandierc — a short frock coat, of light blue, with a thin gold braid upon 
the collar and tlie sleeve-loose trousers of white jeau, stra})pcd beneath 
her boots. A silk sash of scarlet and gold eiihviiied w'as fastened round her 
waist, and fell iu a long fringe at her side ; while a cap of blue (doth, witli a 
gold band and tassel, hung by a hook at her giitlle. Simple as was the 
dress, it displayed to perfection the symmetry of her ffgiirc and her carriage, 
and suit(‘d the char.'icier of her tur and gesture, which, abrupt and im- 
patient at times, was almost boyish iu the waywai'd freedom of her action. 

^.fhe surgeon soon finished his directions, the c)*owd scparaicul, and 
Minette alone remjained by the sick injui’s bed. For some minutes her 
cares did not permit licr to look np, but when she did, a slight cry broke 
from her, and slie sank down upon the scat at the bed-sidc. 

^'Minctic, dear Miactfo, yon are not angry with lue said T, in a low and 
ircmhJIng tone; “1 Jnivc not done aught to displease yon — have 1 so i*” 

She answered not a word, but a blusli of the deepest scarlet sulVuscd her 
face and temples, and her bosom bea\i‘d almost convulsive])'. 

, ^“'To you I owe my life,” eoji finned I, with (‘arnestness ; ‘‘ nay more, 
I owe the kindness whicli made of u sick bed a ])lacc of pleasant thoughts 
and happy memories. Can 1, then, have olleiidcd you, wliile my mIioIc heart 
was bursting with gratitude?” 

A paleness — more striking ilian llie. blusli t hat preceded it— now si ole 
over her features, but she uttered not a nord. Her eves turned from me 
and fell upon lier own figure, and J saw the tears fill up and roil slowly 
along lior clieeks. 

“ Why did )OU Icavf me, IMinette said T, wound up by her obstinat e 

sihuiee beyond further enduraiK e. “ Did the few words of impatii ncc ” 

“ No " 110 — no !” broke siie in, “not that — ^not. that.” 

“ What then? Tell me, for Heaven’s sake, liow^ liavc I earned your dis- 
pleasure? Believe me, I havt* met with too little kindness in iny w ay through 
litV, not to feel poignauiiy the loss of a friend. What was it, 1 beseech 
youV' • . . . 

“Oh, do not ask me !” cried she, with streaming eyes — “do not, 1 beg of 
you; enough that you know, and this! swear to you, that no fault of yours 
was in question. You wci'c always good and alwiiys kind to me— too kind 
—too good — but not even your ieuchiug could alter the waywardness of my 
nature. Speak of this no more, 1 ask you, as the greatest favour you can 
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bestow on me. Siac here,” cried she, while her lij)s irciublcd with emotion, 

I have need of all mj courage to be of u^c to him, aud on will not, I am 
sure, render me unequal to my tusk/* 

“ But wo are friends, Miuetie — friends as before,” said 1, lutliig her 
hand, and pressing it within luine. 

“ Yes, friends,” muttered she, in a broken voice, while she turned her 
head from me. “Adieu ! monsieur, adieu!” 

“Adieu, then, since you wish it so, Mioetie; but what(‘vcr \our si crot 
reason for this change towards in(‘, you never can iilicr tlir dt/ep-rooied 
feeling of my heart, which makes me know myself your friend for ('vtn*.” 

I’lic more I thought of Minot te’s conduct, the more puz/Jod 1 uas. No 
jealousy on the part of Pioeho could explain her ahruj)t departures from 
Rhdiiiigcn, and her resolve' never to rejoin the Eourth. li^ho was, indj.'cd, 
a strangti giil, wayward and self-Willcd, but her impulse's all had them 
source in high feelhigs of honour aud exalted pride. It might have ])con, 
llud: some chance ('Xprcssioji had given her oHonco ; yet she diuntul this — 
Init stilk her former frankness was goJie, and a souse of coiducss, if not dis- 
trust, liatl usurp(‘d its place. I could make nothing of it. Ouci thing alone 
did I for'l convinced of — she did not love Pioeho. Poor fellow, wil ti all the 
Ihac traits of i\is honest nature, tho, manly simplicity and opemu'ss of liis 
cliai-ai'ler, he. had not those arts of ]>l(*asing which win their way with 
.t .woman's mind ; besides that Minelte, from habit and tone of tliought, 
li'id imhif)eil fcclhigs and ideas of a very diil’cTcni class in sociely. avid, ^Yilh 
a f( uiiiilm; had contrived to fonn ar({uaintanee will), and a n'hsh for, 
ihe lash's and pltjasurcs of the cultivated world. Tim t.oial subversion (d‘all 
soc'ial order (.ireel<.:d ly the Uevolu'inn, had o])encd the ]iatli t>f ambition in 
lif ' ((juall) to Vvomeu as to men; and all tlie endeavours of tlu' Cousulaie 
a!id the Ihiijiirc liad not sobered down tlu: tuinds of Prance to (heir former 
coiidirion. The sergeant., to-day, saw ii\) reason why he might not wcarTis 
Cjoauh-it.es to-mom)wg and in time ( xehange his cluiko even for a crown; 
and ^he \ ivimdicre, avIioso life was j><\-^sod in the iMuxieatiitg almt>sphcre 
of glory, might well dream of grenlness which should be hers, licreafft'r, 
and of tin; lime when, as the wife of a marshal or a peer of Pranct^, she 
Would walk the salons of the Tuilerms as proudly a,s the dangliicr of a 
Hohan (>r a Tavaune, 

Tliere was, ilien, nothing vaiti or presumptuous in the boldest dight of aim 
bitioii. However glittering the goal, if. w'as Iteyond the reach, of none ; and 
the hopes which, in better-ordered communities, liad been doomed absurd, 
seemed hue but fair and reasonable. And from this element alone pro- 
cced(;{lsoiiie of ihc greatest aetioii.s and by far the greatest portion of the 
uiiha.p)micss of ilia period. The mind of the nation was nufiKed; men had 
not as yet resolved tlicmselves into those gradf'.s and classes, hy the means 
of wdiich public opijiion is brought to bear upon individuals, from these of 
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his own condition. Each was a law unto himself, suggesting his own 
means of advancement, and estimating Ids own powers of success ; and the 
result was, a general scramble for rank, dignity, and honours, the unfitness 
of the possessor for which, when attained, brought neither contempt nor 
derision. Thd epaulette was noblesse — ^the chako, a coronet. What wonder, 
then, if she, whose personal attractions were so greaf , and whose manners 
and tone of thought were so much above her condition, had felt the stir- 
rings of that ambition within her heart which now appeared to be the. 
moving spirit of the nation. 

Lost in such thoughts I turned homewards towards my quarters, and 
was already some distance from the convent, when a dragoon galloped up to 
my side, and asked eagerly if I were the surgeon of the Sixth Grenadiers. As 
I replied in the negative, he muttered something between his teeth, and added 
louder, “ Th<.' poor general — it will be too late after all.” So saying, and 
before I could question him furthei', he set spurs to his horse, and dashing 
onwards, soon disappeared in the darkness of the night. A few minutes 
afterwards I beheld a number of lanterns straight before me on the narrow 
road, and, as I came nearer, a sentinel called out, 

“ Halt there ; stand !” 

I gave my name and rank, when the man, advancing towards me, said, in 
a half wdiispcr, 

" It is our general, sir ; they say he cannot be brought any further, and 
iJjcy must pcrforiu the operation here.” 

TIic soldier’s voice trembled at evei'y word, and he could scarcely falter 
out, in reply to my question, the name of ihe wounded officer. 

'' General St. Hilaire, sir, who led the grenadiers on the Praizen,” said 
the poor fellow, his sorrow struggling with his pride. 

I pressed forward, and there, on a litter, lay the figure of a large and sin- 
gularly fiiic-looking man. His coat, which was covered witli orders, lay 
0])cn, and discovered a shirt stained and clotted with blood ; but liis most 
dangerous wound was from a grape-shot in tlic thigh, whicli shattered the 
bone, and necessitated amputation. A young staff surgeon, the only medi- 
Cfd man present, was kneeling at his side, and occupied in compressing some 
wounded vessels to arrest tlie bleeding, which, at the slightest stir of the 
patient, broke out anew. The remainder of the gj'onp were grenadiers of 
his own regiment, in whose sad and sorrow-struck faces one might read the 
affection his men invariably bore him. 

“ Is ho coming? Can you hear any one coming?*’ said, the young sur- 
geon, in an anxious whisper to the sohUer beside him. 

No, sir, but he cannot be far off now,” replied the man. 

Shall I ride back to Reygem for assistance ?*’ said I, in a low voice, tc 
the surgeon. 

I thank you, sir,” said the wounded man, in a low, calm tone— for wit! 
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the quick car of suffering he had ovcrheai-d my qiicslion— “ I thank you, but 
xwj orderly lias already been sent thither. If you could ridicve my young 
friend here from his fatiguing duty for a little, you would render us both a 
service — I am truly grieved to see him so much exhausted.” 

‘^No, no, sir,” stammered the youth, as the tears ran fast down liis 
checks, this is my place ; I will not leave it.” 

“Kind fellow,” muttered the General, as he pressed his hand gently on the 
young man’s arm, “ I can bear tliis better than you can,” 

“ Ah, here he comes now,” said the sentinel, and the same moment a man 
dismounted from his horse, and came forward towards us. It was Louis, 
the surgeon of the Emperor himself, despatched by Napoleon the moment 
he heard of the event. 

At any other moment, perhaps, the abrupt demeanour of this celebrated 
surgeon would have savoured little of delicacy or feeling, nor even then 
could I forgive the sudden announcement in which he conveyed to the suf- 
ferer that inmiediate amputation must be performed. 

“ No chance left bttt; tliis, Louis ?” said the General. 

“ None, sir,” replied the Doctor, while ho unlocked an instrument ease, 
and busied himself iu preparation for the operation. 

“ Cmi you defer it a little — an hour or two I mean ?” 

“ An hour, perhaps, not more, certainly.” 

“But am 1 certain of your services then, Louis?” said the General, 
l.rying to smile. “ You know I always promised myself your aid when this 
hour Clime.” 

“ I sliall return in an hour,” rcjdicd thi^ Doctor, pulling out his watch ; I 
am going to liapp’s quarters.” 

“ Putm Kapp ; is he wounded ?” 

“A mere sabrc-cut ; but. Sebastiani has suflercd more severely. Now 
then, Lauussc,” said he, addressing the young surgeon, “you remain here — 
continue as you are doing, and in an hour ” 

“ Li an hour,” echoed the wounde.d inau, w itli a shudder, as thougli the 
uuticipatiou of the dreadful event had thrilled through his very hiiurt ; nor 
was it till the retiring sounds of the surgeon’s horse had died aw^ay in the 
distance, that his features recovered their former calm and tranquil ex- 
pression. 

“A prompt fellow is Louis,” said he, after a pause, “and though one 
might like somewhat more courtesy in the Eauboqrg, yet on the held (if 
battle it is all for the best ; tliis is no place nor time for compliments.” 

The young man answered not a word, either not daring to criticise loo 
harshly his superior, or, perhaps, his emotion at the moment was too strong 
for utterance. In rejily to my offer to remain with him, however, lie 
thanked me heartily, and seemed gratified that Jie was not to bo left alone 
in such a trying emergency. 
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Come/’ said St. Hilaire, after a pause, I have asked for time, and 
am already forgetting how to employ it. Wlio can write here ? Can you, 
G nil her! 

Alas ! no, sir,’* said a dark grenadier, blushing to the veiy eyes. 

“ If you will pennit a stranger, sir/* said I, “^1 will be but too proud and 
too happy to render you any assistance in my power. 1 am on the staff of 
General d’Aiivergne, and ** 

“ A French ollicer, sir,” interrupted he ; quite enough ; T ask for no 
other guerdon of your honour. Sit down here, then, and — but first try 
if you can discover a pocket-book in my sabrciasche ; Ihopc it has not been 
lost.” 

ncr(‘. iL is, gencnil,” said a soldier, coming forward with it ; “'I found 
it on the ground beside you.” 

“ Well, flieji, 1 will ask you to w’rite down from my dictation a few lines, 
wliich, sh(juld this affair” — he hdtered slightly here — ‘Hhis affair prove un- 
fortunate, you will undertake to convey, by some means or other, to tlu', ad- 
dress I shall give you in, Paris. It is not a will, I atsuro you,” continued 
he, wilh a fuirit smile. 1 liavc no wealth to leave; but Iknow liis Majesty 
too well io fear auyihiiig vm that score; but my eliildrcn, I wish to give 

«omo IVuv {|ir{;ctioii.s ” Here he stopped for sevxTuJ. miiiuies, and then, 

in u calm voice, added: ‘^Whenever you arc ready.” 

It was witli a suffering sjdrit and a hiltcriug liand T wTote do^Yn, frojii 
his duration, some short scutenees, :ulthcsscd io each membcT of his family. 
Of these it is not njy ijitfeution Io speak, save in one jjistancc, wlien’ Si. 
Hilaire himself evinced a wish that Ids sentiments should not be a matter 
of s('(u*(’cy. 

(l(\sir(',” said he, in a linn tone of Axice, as lie turned round and ad- 
dressed tlic soldiers on either side of him — I desire that my son, now at 
the Pulytccliniqnc, should serve tlic Emj[)Cror better than, and as faitlifnlly 
as, Jus faihor has done, if his Majesly will graciously permit him to do so, 
in the grenadier battalion, wldcli I have long commanded; it will be the 
greatest favour I can msk of him.” A low murmur of grief, no longer re- 
pressible, ran through I ho little group around the litter. “ I’ho grenadiers 
of tlie Sixth,” continued h(% proudly, while for an instant his pale ft‘al ures 
flushed up, Avill not love him the less for the name he bears. Come, cojiic, 
men, do not give, way thu-s ; what will my khid young friend here say of us, 
when he joins the hussar brigade ? This is not- their ordinary mood, believe 
me,” said he, addressing me. ‘‘The Russian Guard Avould give a v<;rv dif- 
ferent accomil of tliem ; they are stouter fellows at the ^pas dc charge" than 
aro unc^ i he Liter of a wounded comrade.” 

' he was yet speaking, Louis returned, followed by two officers, one 

of whom, notwiihstaudiug his efforts at concealment, I recognised to be 
Marshal Murat. 
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“We nmsi remove lum, if ii Im possiWe/’ said ^le surgeon, iii a whisper; 
“and yet the slightest niotiou is to be dreaded.'^ 

“ May I .sj)eak i o him ?’’ said Murat, in a low voice. 

“ Yes, Hull: you may,” replied Loius, who now pushed his way forward 
and af)proaeIicd the liltor. 

“'Ah, so soou!” said the wounded iiian, looking up; “a man of your 
w^ord, Ijouis. And how is Eapp ? Nothing in this fasliiou, 1 liojie,” added 
iic, pointing io his Traci nred limb wdth a‘ sickly smile. 

“No, no,” replied the Surgeon; “but here is Marshal Murat come io 
inquire after you, from the Emperor.” 

A flush of pride lit up St. Hilaire’s features as he heard this, and he, 
asked eagerly, “Where — wlierc?” 

“ YVe must remove you, St. Hilaire,” said Murat, endeavouring to speak 
calmly, wlicji it was evident his fceliugs were highly excited; “Louis says 
you must not remain here.” 

As you like, marshal. What says his Majesty— is the allair as decisive 
as lie looked for r” 

“'Ear iuori' so; the allied army is destroyed —tlic campaign is ended.” 

“ Com(‘, tin'll, this is not so bad as 1 decmiHl il,” rejoined St. Hihiire, 
with a. tone of almosi- gaiety ; “ I can afford to bo invalided if the Emperor 
has no furtlier occasion for mo.” 

YYliile ilicso few words were interchanging, Louis had applied a tourni- 
quet around tin; wounded limb, ami having given the soldim directions Imw 
they were losii j), so as not io disturb or disjilacc the shattered bones, ho 
took his place hesidi^Jiic litter, andsiiid, 

“YVe arc ready now, general.” 

They lii'in] llio litter as he spoke, and moved slowly forward. Murat 
]irop,se,d tin’, jiinid fSt. Hilaire extended io him wltliouL a word; iiud then, 
I liming hU head away, sutlered the party io pass on. 

Befori^ we readied ilcygiu n, the wounded gciK'ral had fallen into a luiavy 
tdc^cp, from which he did not awake as they laid him on the bed in the 
liospii ul. 

“ Loud night, sir, or, rather, good morning,” said Louis to me, as I turneil 
to leave the spot; “wc may chance io have better news for you than we 
anticipated, when you visit us here again.” 

And so wc parted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A “MAlTRE d’ARMES/* 

The day after the battle of Austerliiz the Prince of Lichtenstein arrived 
in our camp, with, as it was rumoured, proposals for a peace. The negotia- 
tions, whatever lliey were, were strictly secret, not even the marshals them- 
selves being admitted to Napoleon’s confidence on this occasion. . Soon 
alter mid-day, a great body of the Guard who liad been in reserve the pre- 
vious day, were drawn up in order of battle, presenting an array of several 
thousand men, whose dress, look, and equipment — fresh as if on parade 
before the Tuilcrics — could not fail to strike the Austrian envoy with amaze- 
nieiit. Everything that could indicate Iho appearance of suifering, or even 
fatigue, among the troops, was sedulously kept out of view. Such of the 
cavalry regiments as suffered least in the battle were under arms, while the 
generals of division received orders to have tlicir respective staffs fully 
equi})])cd and mounted, as if on a day of review. It was late in the afternoon 
wlicn the word was passed along the lines to stand to anus; and the moment 
after a calechc^ drawn by six horses, passed in full gallop, and took the road 
towards Austerlitz. The return of the Austrian envoy set a thousand con- 
jectures in motion, and all were eager to find out what had been the result 
of his mission. 

‘‘We must soon 1 cam it all,” said an old colonel of artillery near jnc ; 
“if the game be war, we shall ])e called up to assist Davoust’s movement 
on (hiding. The Russians have but one line of retreat, and lliai, is already 
in our possession.” 

“ 1 cannot for the life of me understand the Emperor’s inaction,” said a 
younger officer ; “ here, we remain just us if nothing had been doiK\ One 
would suppose that a Russian army stood in full force before us, and that 
we hud not gained a tremendous battle.” 

“Depend on it, Auguste,” said the old officer, smiling, “liis Majesty is 
not the man to let sli]) his golden opportunities. If we don’t advance, it is 
bccanse it is safer to remain where wc arc.” 

“ Safer than pursue a fiying enemy ?” 

“Even so — it is not Russia, nor Austria, we have in the field against us, 
but Europe — the world.” 

“With all my heart,” retorted the other, boldly. “Nor do I think the 
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odds unfair; all I would ask is, the General Bonapar1.e of Cairo or Marengo, 
and not the purple-clad Emperor of the Tuileries/* 

‘'It is not while the plain is yet recking with tlie blood of Austerlitz 
that such a reproach should be spoken,"' said I, indignantly ; “ never was 
Bonaparte greater than Napoleon." 

“ Monsieur has served in Egypt ?” said the young man, contemptuously, 
while he measured me from head to foot. 

“ Would that I had ! — ^would that I could give whatever years T may 
liave before me, for those whose every day shall live in history !" 

“ You are right, young man," said the old Colonel ; " they were glorious 
times, and a worthy prelude to the greatness that followed them." 

“ A bright promise of the future — ^never to come," rejoined the younger, 
with a flash of auger on his cheek. 

^'‘FarbleUy sir, you speak boldly 1" said a harsh, low voice from behind. 
We turned — it was Napoleon, dressed in a grey coat, all covered with fur, 
and looking like oiui of the couriers of the army. “ I did not know my 
mcasiir(;s were so freely canvassed us I find them. Wlio arc you, sir ?" 

“Legrange, sij’c, chef d'cscadron of the Second Voitigeurs," said iJic 
young man, trembling from head to foot, wliile he uncovered liis head, and 
stood, cap in hand, before him, 

“ Since when, sir, have I called you into my counsels and asked your ad- 
vice ? or what is it in your position w^hich entitles you to question one in 
iiiirle ? Duroe, come here — your sword, sir." 

The young man let fall his cludco from his hand, and laid it on bis sword- 
liilt. “Ah!" cried the Emperor, suddenly; “what became of your right 
arm 

“ I left it at Aboukir, sire." 

Nn])oleou muttered something between his teeth, then added, aloud, 
“ Coiur, sir, you arc not the first wdiosc hand has saved his head ; return to 
your (luiy, and — mark me 1 — be satisfied with doing yours, and leave me lo 
niiiie. AjkI you, sir,” said he, turning towai'ds me and using the same 
harsli tone of voice, “ 1 should know your face." 

“ Litmleuant Burke, of the 8tii Hussars." 

“ Ah I 1 remember — the Chouauist. So, sir, it seems that I stand somc- 
wliat higher in your esteem than when you kept company with Messieurs 
(iooiges and Pichegi'u — ch?” 

“ No sire ; your Majesty ever occupied the first place in my admiration 
and devotion." 

“ Sacristi 1 then you took a strange way to show it, when first I had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. You are ou General St. Hilaire's staff?" 

“ General d’ Auvergne’s, sire.” 

“True. 1)’ Auvergne, a word with you," He turned and whispered 
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someiliing to the okl gencnil, who during the whole colloquy stood at his 
back, anxious, but not daring to inter|)Osc a word. 

Well, well,^’ said Napoleon, in a voice of much kinder accent, "I am 
satisjicd ; your general, sir, reports favourably of your zeal and capacity. I 
do not desire to let your former conduct prove any bar to your advance- 
ment, and on his recommendation, of which I trust you may prove yourself 
worthy, 1 name you to a troop in your own regiment.” 

And stni to serve on my staff ?” said the General, lialf qxiestioning the 
Emperor. 

you wish it, D’Auvergne.” With that he moved forward ere I 
could do more than express iny gratitude by a respectful ])ow. 

“I told you, Euvke, the time would come for this,” i^id D’Auvergue, as 
lie pressed iny hand warmly, and followed the cortege of flic Errqicror. 

Hitherto 1 had lived an almost isolated life : my staff duties liad so sepa- 
* rated me from rny brother olTiccia that 1 only knew them by name ; while 
the other aides-de-camp of the general were men much older than inystif, 
and with none of them had 1 formed any intimaey wliatever. It was not 
without a sense of this loneliness that 1 now thought over my promolioiL 
The absence of those* who sympathise with our moments of joy aiul sorrow 
reduces our enjoynKUil to a narrow limit indeed. Tiic only one of all T 
knew wlio would really have felt hapjiy in my advancciuciit was poor 
Pioelie. He was beyond every thoughl. of pleasure, or grief. Tims r(.-fli‘,ct- 
iiig, I tiumed towards my quart ers a.t Bninii. it was (‘veniiig : the. wfdeh- 
fires were lighted, and round them sat groups of soldiers at tlnn’r siqipcr, 
chatting away ]il(tasantly, and re(*oiuiting the events of the liaith*. Many 
had been shgliily Avouuded, and liy their bandaged foreluiad.s and disableil 
arms claimed a marked pre-cminenee above* tbe vest. A straw bivouac, 
with its great blazing fire in fnmt, would denote souh* olfnu*r’s quarters, and 
here were generally some eight, or ten assembltal, while ttui savoury v^dour 
of some smoking dish, and the merry laughter, ])ro(iaim('xi tlial feast iu.g was 
not excluded from the life, of a campaign. 

As 1 passed one of these, 1 heard the tones of a voI(*e, which, well known, 
had somehow not been, heard by me for ntany a day before. Who coidd it 
^be ? I listened, but in vain. 1 askeil myself whu.'^e was 11. I dismounted, 
and leading my liorse by th(^ ))ndl<‘, passt'd befoj-e the hut The strong 
Jiglif; of the blazing wood lit n[» the interior, and showed mr a party of about 
a dozen otilcarSj seated and lying on a heap of straw, oeenpied in discussing 
a supper, which, however wanting in all the elegancies of table equipment, , 
even where I stood had a most appetising odour. Various drinking vessels 
— some of ♦hern silver — passed from hand to baud rapidly, and the clinking 
of cups (proclaimed that, althougli of dilicrent n*giiiicnts — as I saw they 
were — fi kindly feeling united them. 

“ Well, Eram;ois,” said the same voice, whose accents ere so familiar to 
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i\K! witliout my being wby— ^^we1l, Fi’an(;ois, you have not 

told us how it happeiied:' 

“Easily cnoiigV^ said another; “ho broke my blade in his back, and 
gave point afterwards and ran me through the chest.” ]f was ihe ‘ .\raitre 
d’arrnes’ of the E’ourth, my old antagonist, who said this, and 1 drew near 
to iicar the remainder. “*You could not call tlic thing unfair,” couiiuiud 
he, “ but, after all, no one ever heard of such a jmsse' 

“ I could have told you of it, though/’ rejoined the other; “for 1 n- 
momber once, in the fencing school at the rolylechuique. I saw him caieh 
his antagonist’s blade in bis sleeve, and when he hatl ii- securi', snap il 
across, and then thrust home with his ow^i. Varhlcu^ ho lost ;i coat hy it, 
find T believe, at tbe time, poor fellow, he could il) sjiare it 
This story, whicli was told of myself, was an unndent, wddeb oceinTcd in 
a school duel, and was only know^u to two or three others; and again was .1 
puzzled t,o think whicli of my former companions tlie sjicaker (‘onid hr. 
j\ly curiosity was now stronger than aught else, luid so, atiecling to seek a 
lighi for my cigar, 1 approached the blaze. 

“Hallo, comrade! a, .up of wine w-ith you/’ cried out a voie.e fnjin 

within ; “]\1eluikcr is no bad drinking ” 

“When Cliainhcrtiii can’t be had,’’ said another, handiiig me a goblet of 
red wonc. 

Par Bl. Drnis! it’s the very man himself,” shouted a tliird. “Why, 
P>wrkf% my old c(nnrad(}, do you forget TasciuT?” 

“ UTiat !” said I, in amazement, turning from one to the other <»{' the 
mou.stafbed faces, and unable to discover my former frumd, widle they 
lauglnal loud and. long at my embarrassment. 

“Make way for him i here •-mrdxC way, lads ! Come, iUirkis here’s your 
pjac(‘.” said lie, sivetehing out his hand and (UTssing me down be.sule liim 
on tile, straw. “ ^so yon tiid not reiueinbcr me 

In Inilh, tla're was enough of change in his appearance, since Iasi. .1 *.a,w' 
iiiiii, to warrant my forgetfulness. A dark, Imshy beard, worn cuirassier 
fashion, around the moulh and high on the cheeks, almost CQ.nceak‘d his 
face, while in tiguia* lu; had grown bolli taller and stouter, 

“Art colonel of llie Stli regiinent r” said he, laughing; “you know I 
promised you were 1 o be, when we were to meed again.” 

"No; hut if I mistakenot,” said a hussar olficn* opposite, “monsieur is 
in the May lo become so. Were you not named to a truop, about hulf an 
hour ago, hj iha Emporor himself 

Y(‘.s !” said I, wiili an eiTori to suppress my pride. 

" Bianlrc bleitP' exclaimed Tascher, “what good fortune you abr/iys 
have ! 1 wish you joy of it, with ail my heart. I say, coinjades. let us 

di-own his commission for him.” 
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Agreed — agreed cried they all in a breath. Franpois will make us 
a bowl of punch for the occasion,” 

Most willingly,” said the little maitrc d’armes.” Monsieur le Capi- 
taine, I am sure, bears me no ill-will for our little affair, I thought not,” 
added he, seizing my hand in both his. ‘^Ma/oiy you spoiled my iierce for 
me-^I shall never be the same man again. Kow, 'gentlemen, pass down the 
brandy, and let the man with most credit go seek for sugar at the canteen.” 

While Franpois commenced his operations, Tascher proceeded to recount 
to me the miserable life he had apciit in garrison towns, till the outbreak of 
the campaign had called liim on active service. 

“It was no use that I asked the Empress to intercede for me, and get 
me appointed to another regiment ; being tiic nephew of Napoleon seemed 
to set a complete bar to my advancement. Even now,” said he, “ my name 
has been sent forward by my colonel for promotion, and I wager you fifty 
Naps I shall be passed over.” 

“ And what if you be ?” said a huge, heavy-browed major beside him — 
“what great hardship is it to be a lieutenant in tlie cuirassiers* at two-and- 
twenty ? 1 was a sergeant ten years later, 

“Ay, parhlcuP^ cried another, “I won my epaulettes at Cairo, when 
three ofilcers were reported living, in a whole regiment.” 

“ To be sure,” said Franpois, looking up Irom liis operation of lemon 
squeezing ; “ here am I, a maitre d’annes, after twenty-six yeai*s’ service ; 
and there’s Davoust, who never could stand before me, he’s a general of 
brigade,” 

The whole party laughed aloud at the grievances of Maitrc Fralipois, 
whose seriousness on the subject wiis perfectly real. 

“ Ah ! you may laugh,” said he, half in pique ; “ but what a mere acci- 
dent can determine a man’s fortune in life I W'oUld Junot there be a inajor- 
genertd to-day if he did not measure six feet without his bools ? We w ere 
at school together, and, ma foi, he was always at the bottom of the class.” 

“And so, Franpois, it wus your size, then, that stopped your promoiion ?” 

“Of course it w^as. When a man is but live feet — with liigh heels, too — 
he can only be advanced as a maitre d’armes. l^arbUu I w^hat should I be 
now if I had only grown a little taller ?” 

It is all better as it is,” growled out an old captain, between tJie puffs 
of his meerschaum. “ If thou wert an inch bigger, there would he no living 
in the same brigade with thee.” 

“For all that,” rejoined Maitre Franpois, “I have put many a pretty 
fellow his full length on the grass.” 

“ How many duels, Franpois, did you tell us, the other evening, that you 
fought in the Twenty-second ?” 

“ Seventy-eight !” srud the little man — " not to speak of two affairs which, 
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I am ashamed to confess, were with the broad-sword ; hut they were fellows 
from Alsace, and they knew no better.” 

“ Tonnerre de del cried the Major, a little devil like that is a perfect 

plague in a regiment. I remember we had a fellow called Piccotiu 

' “Ah ! Piocotin—poor Piccotin ! We were foster-brothers,” iuterrupted 
Francois — “we were both from Ch^ons-sur-Mame,” 

“Egad! rd have sworn you were,” rejoined the Major. “Oi^ might 
have thought ye were twins.” 

“ People often said so,” responded Francois, with as much composure as 
though a compliment had been intended. “ We both had the same coloured 
hair and eyes, the same mibtary air, and gave the ^ passe cn tierce^ always 
outside the guard exactly in the same way.” 

“ Wliat became of Piccotin asked tJie Major. “He left us at Lyons.” 

“ You never heard, then, what became of him ?” 

“No. Wc knew he joined the chasseurs a pied^^ 

“ I can tell you, then,” said Fran 9 ois ; “no one knows better. I parted 
from Piccotin when wc W'erc ordered to Egypt. Wc did our best to obtain 
service in the same Imgade, for we were like brothers, but wc could not 
manage it ; and so, with sad hearts, we separated, he, to return to France, 
J, to sail for Alexandria. This was in the spring of 1798, or, as wc called 
j|, the year Six of the Bcpublic. For three years we never mot ; but wJien 
ilic eighth demi-brigade returned from Egyi)t, wc w^ent into garrison ai 
Payonne, and the first man I saw on the ramparts was Piccotin himself. 
There was no mistaking him ; you know the way he had of walkhag with a 
long stride, rising on his iustep at every slc]), scpiaring his elbows, and turn- 
ing Ids head from side to side, just to see if any one was pleased to smile, 
ur even so much as to look closely at him. Ah ! ma foi^ little Piccotin 
knew how to treat such as well as any one. Meiliiuks 1 see lam approach- 
ing liis man with a slide and a bow, and then, taking ofT his cap, I licar him 
say, in his mildest toin^, ' Monsieur assuredly did not intend that staro and 
tl)at grimace for me. I know I must have deceived myself ; monsieur is only a 
fool — he never meant to ])e iui pertinent.’ Then, parbleu^ what a storm 
w^ould come on, and how cool was Piccotin the whole time I How scrupu- 
lously timid lie would be of misspelling the gentleman^s name, or misplacing 
an accent over it ! How delicately he would inquire his address, as if the 
curiosity was only pardonable 1 And then with what courtesy he would take 
his leave, retiring half a dozen paces before he ventured to turn his back on 
the man he was determined to kill next morning 1” 

“ Quite true, perfectly true, Francois,” said the Major; “ Piccotin did the 
thing with the most admirable temper and good-breeding.” 

“ That was the tone of ChWons when we were both boys,” said Francois, 
proudly; “he and I wxre reared together.” He finished a bumper of wine 
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as he made this sai.isfactory explanation, and looked roiind at the company 
willi the air of a conqueror. 

"^Piccoliu saw me a.s quickly ;us J pcTCcived him, aiul the iniuulo afi.er wc 
were in each olhcr's arms. ^ Ah ! fiW7i chefy how many said he to me, us 
soon as the lirst burst of cntlinsiasm had subsided. 

“‘Only ciglilocji,’ said ], .sadly; Mmt two were Mamelukes of the 
Guard.' 

“ ‘Tiiou wort ever fortunate, Fraiiyois,’ lie replied, his ryes with 

cinotion ; M ha-vr never piuked any hut Chrlslians.’ 

Ukimc, roine,’ said 1, ‘don’t be down-hearted; good limes arc coming. 
1dH‘y say h Pdif Ctqioral.- will liarp us in Eiiglajid s(x.m.’ 

‘ ]\laylia|),’ said he, sorrowfully, for lie could not gel over mv Turks. 
Well, in oj-dcr (o diner him up a litt](‘, J propos(^d iiiai wc should go and 
sup logdlicr at the ‘Gnmadifir Rouge;’ and away wc went accordingly. 

‘•]l would amuse you, perhaps,” said Maitre TVanC?oj,s, “were T to tell 
M.mm of the sioi’it's wel-ela1(al to each other that night. Wc boih liad had 
Mir sliare of advcidurc since wc ind, and some. (Iroll ones among the num- 
ber. 'However, tlnal is not the (piestiou al present. TFe sat late — so laic 
tha.1 iluy eauie to dose ihe ca/r i\i last, and wm w'orc obliged lo depart. You 
know tJie ‘ (ireuadier Pouge/ dou’t you 

“ Yes, T know it vvaill," replied iln; llilajor; “it’s out I lie glacis, about a 
mile oulside (lie barrier.” 

‘‘ Just so ; and (here’s a ])]ea,sant w^alk across ihc glacis to the gaie, j\s 
I’ieeotiu and I set out togetJier on our way to the town, the niglit was eahu 
and mild: a soft moonlight shed a silvery lint over e\er} ubjeel, and left 
tile staidy }) 0 ])lars to throw a still longer sliadow on the Miioolh grass, 
Id)f some time wc walked along wilhoid. speaking; the silence of lln^ night, 
the Iragrant. air, the mellow light, vvon' all suit and Iranquiliising inllucnccs, 
and we saiilv each into Ins own retle.elions. 

“ When wc reached the middle of tlm plain — know the spot, I’m sure — 

i here’s a little bronze fountain, with foer cedars round it ” d’lie major 

nodded, and lie resumed : “ Piccotui came to a sudden halt, and, seizing my 
hand in boOi of liis, said, ‘ Fraiqiois, caust thou guess what I’m tliijiking oft’ 

“I looked at him, and 1 looked around me, and iifter af(.*w seconds’ pausi^ 
I answmnal, ‘ Yes, riceolin, 1 know it, it is a lovely spot.’ 

“ ’ ISiever wuis anything like it I’ cried lie, in a raj d ure ; ‘ look at the turf, 
smiooth as velvet, and yet soft to ihc foot ; sec the trees, liow tiny fall back 
lo give the iigiit admittance; and there, that Utile fountain, if one felt 
lliirsty — ch ! -w^bat say you ?’ 

Agreed,* said I, grasping him by both Lauds; ‘for lliis once — once 
oply, I’ieeoUn/ 

once, Fraiifois; a few passes, and no more.* 

‘Just .so — the first touch.’ 
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“ "Exactly — tlie first toucli,’ said he, as, taking off his cloak, and folding 
it neatly, be laid it on the grass. 

"',11 was a strange thing, but in all our lives, from earliest boyliood up, 
w(?iiever had measured swords together, and thougli we were hoil\ ‘inailn* 
d’annes/ we never erossed blades, even in jest. Often and oftini hud uur 
coinrSdes pit ted us against each other, and laid wagers on the r(?suli , but w( 
never would consent to meet — I cannot say why. It was not fear — I know 
not how to account for it, but such was the fiiet. 

"‘"What blade do you wear, T'ranyoisr’ said he, approaching me, as I 
arranged niy jacket and vest, with my cap, on tlie ground. 

"" ‘A Kouim sfnel,’ said 1; "too limbpr for most men, but I am so accus- 
tomed to it 1 prefer it.’ 

"Ah ! a pretty weapon, indeed,’ said he, draw'ing it from (he scabbard, 
and making one or Iavo pusses w'ith it against an elder trunk. ‘ Was this the 
blade you had with you in Egypt?’ 

"" " Ves, I have worn none other for eight years.’ ‘ * 

"" "Ah ! viafoiy those Mamelukes — ^iiow 1 envy you thoscMameluk.es,’ he 
muttered to himself, as he walked back to Ids place. 

‘ Moy(! a Hi lie, a very little, to the left — there’s a shadow from that tree 
— can you see me 'well ?’ said 1. 

" I’errec'.t ly-— arc you ready ? Well — on f/anle /* 

""Piccol ill's fort e, I soon sa>v, lay j|i tlu; long meditated at lack, where 
(’ach*iuovcmcut was part of an artfully devised series; and T ])ereeiv(‘d thnt 
ho sulhu’ed his advtu’sary to gaiu several trilling advantages, ]>/ way of 
giving liiiu a false couOdeuco, biding liis own time to pay off the scores, lii 
this doseri])tiun of feiuic he Avas more than my equal. Mij slreiigth w^as in 
the skirmishing passiigcs, \vh(u*e most men hiiigo at random; then, no mat- 
ter Ii'jW eonfused the rally, 1 was as cool as in the salute. 

“ Eor some time 1 ]ycrmittcd him to play Ills game out; and certainly 
iK.lliiug cuiild bo more beautiful than his passes over the b.ilt. Tw’icc he 
planted his pr)iiil, wiiliiu an inch of my bosom; and nothing but a spring 
haekward.s would iiaAm saved me. 

‘"At length, after a long-contcstcd struggle, he made a feint wilijin, and 
tlu'u witJiout, the guard, and succeeded iu touching my sword-arm, above 
th(' Avrist. 

“ "A touch, T believe,’ said lie. 

"""A mere uolhing,’ said T; for although I felt the blood ninniug doAvn 
my sleeve, and oozing between my fingers, 1 was amoyed to think he hat/ 
made the first hit. 

"" "Ah, Francois, tliese Mamelukes were not of the "premiere force/ after 
alL 1 have only been jc.stiiig ail this time — see here.’ With that he closed 
on me, in u very dillerent style from his former attack. Pushing and j^ar- 
rying with the rapidity of lightning, he evinced a skill in "skirmisli’ i did 
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not believe him possessed of. In this, however, I was his master, and in a 
few seconds gave liim my point sharply, but not deeply, in the shoulder. 

Instead of dropping his weapon when he received mine, he returned the 
thrust. I parried it, and touched liim again,., a little lower down. Jte 
winced this time, and muttered something I could not catch. ‘ Yon shall 
have it now,^ said he, aloud; ‘I owe you this — and this.’ True to his 
word, he twice pierced me in tlic back, outside the guard. Encouraged by 
success, he again closed on me, while I, piqued by his Iasi, assaiili, advanced 
Id meet him. 

Our tempers were both excited ; but liis far more tlian mine. The 
siruggle was a severe one. Three several times liis blade passed between 
my arm and my body ; and, at la.st, after a desperate rally, he dropped on 
oiui kiKic, and gave me llic point hero, beneath the clicsi. Before lie could 
(atricaic his blade, I plung(‘>d mine into his chest, and puslied till 1 heard 
the hilt conic clink against his ribs. The blood spurted upwards, over my 
ra(?e and breast, as hc*fcll backwards. 1 wiped it hurriedly from my (\vcs, 
and belli, over him. lie gave a shudder and a lit tie faiut moan, .‘ind all was 
still.” 

“ You hilled him ?” cried out three or four of us together. 

Mafoi, yes. The 'coup* was mortal — he. never stirred after. As for 
me,” continued Eranyois, “ I surrendered myself a prisoner to the olliccr 
on guard at the gate. 1 was tried 4eu days after by a military conmiLssion, 
and acquitted. My own evidence was my accusation and my defence.'' 

Venfrebleu — had I been on tin; court-marl ial, yon had not beim here to 
i(ill the story,” said the old Major, as liis face became almost purple with 
passion. 

“Nonsense,” said Taseber, jccringly; “what signifies a maitre d'annes 
the more or the less.” 

“ Monsieur will probably explain himself,” said Eranpois, wdih one of liis 
cold smiles of excessive deference. 

“ It is exactly what I mean to do, Francois.” 

“ Como, sirs, none of this,” broke in tlic Major. “ Lieutenant Tasclicr, 
you may not fancy being jdaced uud(‘r an arrest when the enemy is in the 
field. Master Francois, do you forget the semUmee of a courl-inariial is 
hanging over your head for an affair at Elchiugcu, wdicrc you insulted a 
young olficer of the hussars r*” 

“ In that case, 1 must be permitted to say that Maitre Eranpois conducted 
himself like a man of honour,” said I. 

“ Farhleu ! — and got the worst of it besides,” cried he, placing his hand 
on bis hip. The tone of his voice as he said this, and the grimace he made, 
restored the party once more to good humour, and we chatted away plea- 
santly till day was breaking. 
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As Tascher strolled along with me towards my quarters, I was rejoiced to 
discover that he had never heard of my name as being mixed up in the 
Cliouan conspiracy ; nor was he aware with how little reason ho believed me 
to be favoured by fortune. 

I received, however, all his congratulations without any desire to \mde- 
ccive liim. Already had I learned the worldly lesson, that wliile friends 
cling closer in adversity, your mere acquaintance deems your popularity 
your greatest merit ; and I at length perceived that, however ungenial, in 
many respects, the companionship, the life of isolation I led had rendered 
me suspected by others, and in a career, too, where frankness was considered 
the first of virtues. 

I assented at once with pleasure to the prospect of our meeting frequently 
while in camp. My own regiment had joined Davoust’s corps, and I was 
glad to have the society of some others of my own age, if only to wean my- 
self from my habits of soUtude. Wliile I fonned these plans for the future, 
I little anticipated what events were in store for me, nor how soon I sJioiiId 
be thrown among scenes and people totally different from those witli which 
I had ever mixed before. 

You moss with us, then, Burke — that’s agreed,” said Tascher. “ They’re 
excellent fellows, these cuirassiers of ours, and I know you’U like them.” 

With this promise we parted, hoping to meet on the morrow. 


CHAPTER YTI. 

THE MILL ON THE HOLIT8CH BOAP. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 4th came orders for the ‘‘ Garde 
H Cbcval” to hold themselves in readiness, with two squadrons of the ca- 
rahiiieers, on the road to Ilolitsch ; part of this force being under the coin- 
inaud of General d’ Auvergne. We found ourselves fully equipped and in 
waiting soon after eight o’clock, Eiora the “ tcime” and appearance of the 
lrooj)S, it was evident that no measure of active service was contemplated. 
Yet, if a review were intended, we could not guess why so small a forc-o 
had been selected. As usual on such occasions, many conjectures wei'(.* 
hazarded, and a hundred exjilanations passed current — one scarcely a wiiit 
better than the other — when at last we perceived a peloton of dragomis 
advancing towards us at a brisk trot. 

Tiie vord was passed to close up and draw swords — and scarcely was it 
obeyed wheu the staff of the Emperor came up. They were all in th(^ full 
vou II. E 
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blaze of their gala imiforms,. brilliant with crosses and decorations. Napo- 
leon alone wore the simple costnmis of the ‘‘ Chasseurs” of the “ Garde,” 
with the decoration of the Legion ; but his proud look and his flashing eye 
made him conspicuous above them all. He was mounted on his favourite 
charger Marengo,” and seemed to enjoy the high spirit of the mettled 
animal, as he tossed his long mane about, kshed his sides with his great 
silken tail 

As the cortege passed we closed up. the rear, and followed at a sharp 
pace, more than over puzzled to divine what was going forward. After 
aboitt two hours’ riding, during wliich we neT(?r drew bridle, we saw a 
party of staff officers in front, who, saluting the Emperor, joined tlie cortege. 
At the same instant General d’ Auvergne passed close beside me, and whis- 
pered in my car, “ Bemadotte has just come up, mid been most coldlv re- 
ceived.” I wished to ask him what was the object of tlie whole movenuuit, 
hut he was gone before, I could do ao. In lesss tluin a quarter of an hour 
aftiTwards wc left the high road, and enifcered upon a large plain,, where the 
only object I could perceive was an old mill, ruined and dilapidated To- 
wards this the imperial staff rode forward, while the pcloton in front 
wheeled about, and rode to the real? of our squiidrons. The next moiueiit 
we were halted, and drawn up m order of battle. While these movemcjits 
were going forwm'd, I remarked that the* Empei’or liad disiuounted fram his 
horse, and dismissed his staff, all save Marshal Jierthicr, who stood at a 
little distance from him. Several dismounted dragoons were employed lii 
lighting twm immense fires, a process \vlii<;h Na])u]eon appeared to watch 
with great interest for a second or two, and llicii, taking out liis glass, lie 
remained for several minutes intently surveying tlic great road to llolitsch. 

].n this direction at once; every eye was tui’iied, but nothing could wc; see. 
TIk; road led through a wide open country for some miles, and at last dis- 
apijearcd in the recesses of a dark pine wood, that covered the horizon for 
mih's on either side. Meanwliilc Napoleon, with his hands clasped Ixjhind 
his back, walked hurriedly biickwards and forwards beside the blazing ili’cs, 
stopping at intervals to look along the road, a,ud then resuming his walk as 
before. He was not more than two hundi'cd paces from wlicrc wc stood, 
and I could mark well his gesture of impatience, as he dosed lus glass each 
time, after looking in vain towards Holitsch. 

\ say, Burke,” whis})cred one of my brother .officers beside me, ' 
should not fancy being the man who keeps him waiting in that fashion. 

Bertkior, how ho keeps aloof;: he knows that something is 
bremg.”' • 

“ What can it all mean?” said L " Wlio can he be expectaug here 1^” 
T!u‘y say now,” whispered my companion, that Davousl emmot hold 
the bridge of Goding, and must full back before the Bussiiui column ; and 
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that Napoleon has invited Alexander to a conference here to gain time to 
reinforce Davonst,” 

“ Exactly; but the Czar is too wily an enemy for that to succeed, and 
probably hence the delay, which appears to irritate him now/’ 

The supposition, more plausible than most of those I heard before, wuvS 
still contradicted by the account of the Emperor Alexander's retreat ; and 
again was I at a loss to reconcile these discrepancies, when I beheld Napo- 
leon, with his glass to his eye, motion with his hand for Berthierto come for- 
ward. I turned towards the road, and now could distinguish in the distance 
a dark object moving towards us. A few minutes after the sun. shone out, 
and 1 remarked the glitter of arms, stretching in a long line, wlxilc my com- 
panion, with tlic aid of a glass, called out, 

‘'I see them plainly, they arc lancers ; the escort are Hungarians, and. 
tlicre’s a caleche, with four horses, in front.” 

The Emperor stood motionless, liis arms folded on his breast, and his 
head a little leaned forward, exactly as I liavt^ seen him represented in so 
man V pictures and statues ; his eyes were thrown downwards, and as he 
stirred the blazing wood with his foot, one coaid easily ])erceivc how in- 
t(‘nsoly his mind was occupied with deep thought. The clattering sound of 
ca\'alry now turned my attention to another quarter, and I saw exacjtly in 
front of us, and about live hundred paces off, a regiment- of Hungarian 
hussjirs and some; squadrons of Hiilans drawn up. I had little litne. to mark 
th<'h* gorgeous equipment and sphmdid uniform, for already the calhchc had 
drawn up at the roadside, and Priuco John of Lichtenstein, descendhig, 
took olF ills diapoaii, and offered his arm to assist ajiollicr to alight. 
vSiowly, and, as ii. scaniKal, with iiffort, a tall thin figure, in the white unif<n-m 
of llu*. Austrian Guard, stA^ppeal from the carnage to the ground. The same 
instant the officers of the staff* fell back, and 1 saw Napoleon aclvaiKui with 
oj»en arms to emlirace him. The Austrian Emperor — for it was Francis 
tn'ruself — seemed scarcely able to control the emotion lie felt at this moment j 
ami we could see that his head rested for several seconds on Najiolcmii’s 
shoulder. And, what a moment must that haAm been! How deeply must 
ti'(. pride of the descendant of the Caesars have felt the humihatioii, which 
made Jiim thus a suppliant before one he deemed a mere Corsican adven- 
turer 1 What a pang it must have cost his haughty spirit, as he uttered the 
words, Mon frere 

As they walked side by side towards the plateau, where the fires were 
lip;htcd, it was easy to mark that Napoleon was the speaker, while .Francis 
merely bowed from time to time, or made a gesture of seeming assent. 

As the Emperor arriAxd at the place of conference, we fell back some fifty 
yards ; and altiiough the air Avas still and frosty, and the silence Avas perfect 
around, we could not. catch a Avord on either side. After about an hour the 
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conversation appeared to assnme a tone of gaiety and good-humour, and we 
could hear the sovereigns laughing repeatedly. 

The conference lasted for above two hours, when once more the Emperors 
embraced, and, as we thought, with more cordiality, and separated. Tlic 
Emperor of Austria returning, accompanied by Prince Lichtenstein, while 
Napoleon stood for some minutes beside the fire, as if musing, and then, 
beckoning his staff to follow, he walked towards the high road. 

Scarcely had the Austrian Emperor reached his carriage, when Savary, 
bare-headed and breathless, stood beside the door of it. He was the bearer 
of a message from Napoleon. The next moment the calhke started, accom- 
panied by Savary, who, with a single aide-de-camp, took the road towards 
the Austrian head-quarters. 

As Napoleon was about to mount his horse, 1 saw General d’ Auvergne 
move forward towards him. A few words passed between them, and iluin 
the general, riding up to where I stood, said, “Burke, you are to remain 
licre, and if any orders arrive from General Saviiry, hasten with them to ilic 
head-quarters of his Majesty. In twelve hours you will be relieved.” So 
sayings he galloped back to the imperial staff, and soon after the squadrons 
defiled into the road, I ho cortege dashed forward, and all that remained of 
tliat memorable scene was the dying embers of the fires, beside which the 
fate of Europe was decided. 

The old mill of Holitsch liad been deserted when the Austrian and 
Russian columns took up their position before Austerlitz. The miller and 
lus liousehold fled at the first news of the advance, and had not dared to re- 
turn. It was a solitary spot at best — a wild hcatli, without shelter of any 
kind, stretched away for miles on all sides — but now, in its utter loneliness, 
it was the most miserable-looking place can be conceived. While, tliore- 
forc, I contented mysdf with the hope that my stay there might not be 
long, I resolved to do w^hat I codd to render my quarters more comfortable. 
!My first care was my horse, which I picketed in the kitclieii, where I 
w^as happy to find an abundant supply of firewood ; my next was to explore 
tlie remainder of the concern, in winch 1 discovered traces of its liaving 
been already occupied by the alUed troops — rude caricatures of the Ereneli 
army, in full “ dcroiite^^ before terrible-lookiug dragoons, in Austrian and 
Enssian uniforms, ornamented the walls in many parts ; whole columns of 
Erench prisoners were depicted begging their lives from a single Austrian 
grenadier : and one figure, which, it could easily ))o discovered, w^as in- 
tended for Napoleon himself, was aboni to be hanged upon a tree, to the 
very marked satisfaction, as it would seem, of a grouj) of Eussiaii oflieers, 
wiio stood by, laughing. It is easy to smile at tlie ridicule of w^hich fort une 
has tliwaricd the application, and so I amused myself a good w^hilc by con- 
templating ihesc grotesque frescoes. But a more welcome sight still 
awaited me, in a smalliphamber at the top of the building, where, in large 
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letters, written with chalk on the door, I read, “ Kittmeister von Oxtni- 
Ikulscu’s quarters.” Here, to my exceeding delight, 1 discovered a neatly 
furnisiicd chamber, witli a bed, sofa, and, better still, a tabhi, on which the 
n^Tuains of the llittincistcjr’s supper yet stood : a goodly ham, the greater 
pari of a capon, a loaf of wlicaten bread, and an oarLhemvare crock, wiili a 
lid of brass, containing about; two bottles of Austrian red wine. This was a 
most agreeable surpris(^ i ;0 me — a ph*asaut cxcliange I'rom the meagre iniuil 
of bread and cheese I had but time to procunj from a sergeant of iny troop 
at parting. It need not be supposed tliat 1 hesitated long about becoming 
tlu^ Rittincistcr’s successor — and so I drew the chair to the table, and tlio 
tat)li- nearer to the tire; for, suigularly enough, the embers of a wood lii’c 
still sluiiihered on the hcarfli. Having taken the keen edge off an appetite 
tli(‘ (*old air liad whetted to the sharpest, 1 began an inspeniion of my quar- 
ters, first Jmving replenished the fire with some logs of wood. 

The eliaiubi-r u as an octagon, with five windows in as many of the faces, a 
iirc])la(i(‘ and t wo doors occu}>ying the other three. One of the doors, that 
b\ hicli I entered, oyji'ihid from the stairs — the other led into a granary, or 
soiiielhiiig of that nature— at least, so I conjectured, from a heap of sacks 
which littered tin; floor, and filled one corner completely. As I could not 
discf)V('r any corn, 1 resolved on sharing my loaf with my horse, a meal every 
campaigning steed iswell accustomed to inak(*; aud now, returning to my lit tle 
chamber, 1 resurm^d my supper with all the satisfaction of one who felt ho 
had made his rounds of duty, and might enjoy rc])osc. 

As 1 knew the Cliatcau de Ilolitsch, where the Emperor Francis held his 
quarters, was some six league's distant, 1 guessed that Gimeral Savary was 
no! likely to return fi'om his mission before luonmig at very soonest.; and 
so it behoved uu^ to make my arrangements for j)a>siug the night wlmre I 
was. lia^lng, tlu'ii, looked to niy hortic, for whose betiding 1 made fn'.e with 
souu' dozen of the eoni-s.acks in the granary, I brought up to my own quar- 
t(‘rs a supi'.ly of wood ; mid having fastened the door, and secured the u in- 
tiows as wall as 1 was able, 1 lit my meerscJiaiim, and lay down l)efonj tlu) 
iii’e in as liapjiy a frame of mind as need lie. Jnd(;ed, 1 began to fancy that 
fort line, had dom^ tormenting, aud was now about to ti'cat me more kindly. 
The notice of tlie Emperor had relieved my licarl of a load which never 
eeased to press on it, and 1 could not hcl}) feeling tliai a fairer j)rospect was 
ojieiiing before me. It is true, time aud misfurtune Iiad both blunted the 
ardour of cntliusiasm wdlli which I started in life — live daring aspirations 
afd'r liberty, the bigb-soulcd desire for personal distinction, had subsided 
into calmer hopes and less ambitious yearnings. Young as 1 yet was, I ex- 
perienced in myself that change of sentiment and feeling wliicli comes iq)Oii 
oilier men later on in life, and I was gradually reconciling myself to tliat 
sense of duly which teaches a man well to play his part., in whatever stalion 
he may be called to act, rather than indulge in those overweening wishes 
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for pre-cirniiience, wliicli in their accomplisliinent are so often disappointing, 
and in their failitre a source of regret and unhevppiness. These feelings were 
impressed on me, more bj the force of events than bj au}' process of ray 
own reasoniiag^. The career in wJiich I first started as a boy had led to no- 
tliiug bl4, affeetion I conceived for omi — the only one 

I cyotJJjOvad'-'-was destined oq^ually to end un]iapj)ily. The passion for 
liberty, in which all lay first aspirations were centred, had mot the rude shocks 
wliick. my own convictions suggested ; and I now perc^eived that I must 
begin life anew, endeavouring to forget the influences whose shadows 
djii,teied my early days, and carve out my destiny in a very ditlerent path 
from what 1 once intended. 

These were my last waking thoughts, as my hejid sank on ray arm, and T 
fell int o a deej) sleep. The falling of a log from the fire a\vok{* inc suddenly. 
1 rubbed ray eyes, and for a second or two could not remember wIkm-c T wms. 
At length 1 becaino clearer in mind, and, looking at ray watcli, jHirc('iv(‘d ij 
was but two o’clock. As the flame of the riiplenislied fire threw its liglii 
through the room, I remarked that the door into the granary stood ajar. 
This struck me as strange. I thought I could ronember sliutting it hoi'ore 
1 w^ont to sleep. I’es ; I recollected p(‘rfc(;ily placing a chair against it, as 
tile latch was bad, and a draught, of (;old air canu* in tliat way ; and now the 
chair w'as pushed back into tin* room, and i he door lay open. A vague feeling, 
half suspicion, half curiosity, kept me thiiikiugof thccircuirietance, when, In 
cliaiice — the merest cliaiKHJ — ray eyes fell ujkju the table, where 1 Ijadh'ft niy 
sabre and ray pistols. VVliat was my amazement to find that out^ of the hit ter 
— tliat which lay nearest the door— wa.s missing. In an instant I was on my 
feet. Nothing can combat drowsiness like the sense of fear; and I became 
perfectly awake in a moment. Examining the room with caution, I found 
everything in the same state as 1 had left it, save the door and the missing 
])istuL The granary alone, then, could*l)e tlui slndter of the invader, who- 
ever he might be. What was to be done ? I w'as totally unprovided with 
light, save wliat the fire afforded, and even were if otlnnwise, I should ex- 
po.se myself by carrying one, long before I erailcl hope to deti^el a concealed 
enemy. The best plan 1 could hit upon seemed l.o secure thi! door once 
more ; and then, placing myself in .‘'Ueli a position as not to bc^ commanded 
by it again, to wait for morning jialiently. This, Him, 1 did at once ; and 
having examined my remaining pistol, and found the ciiarge and jiriniiug all 
safe, 1 drew my sabre, and sal down between the door and the window, hut 
so that it should open against me. 

Few" eeusations arc more acutely painful than the exercise of the lieariiig 
when pushed t^^ntensity. The uuecasiug effort to catch tlie slightest 
sound soon becomes fatigue ; and as tin? organ grows w’ear>, the nieutal 
anxiety grows more acute, and then begins a struggle between the failing 
sej^e and tiic excited brain. The spectral images of the eye in fever are 
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not one half so terrible as the strange discordant tones that jar upon the 
tympanum in such a slate as this. Each inanimate obje,ct seems cndoNvod 
with its own power of voice, iiid wbisj>ering noises come stealing through 
the dead silence of midnight. 

Id this state of almost frenzied aimety l sat long — my e;^’es turned to- 
w-ards the door, which oftentimes I fant&d I could perceive to move. At 
lengtli the thought occurred to me tliat, by affecting sleiip, if any one lay 
concealed witim whose object was to enter the room, this would ])robubly 
induce hhii. 

I had not long to wait for the success of my scheme. The long-drawn 
breathing t)f my seeming slumber w^is not oontinued for more than a lew 
minutes, when I saw the door sJowdy, almost imperceptibly, move. At first 
' it stirred inch by inch — then gradually it opened wider and wider f ill it met 
the obstacle of tlie chair. There now came a pause of several s(!C(uids, 
during which it demanded all my efforts to sustain my part — the throbbing 
at my throat and temples increasing almost beyoud ondiiraucc, and tlu' im- 
pulse to djish forw^ard, and, fb'nging wide the door, confront my enemy, 
being nearly too much for my resistance. Again it moved noiselessly as 
before— and th^ a hand stole out, and, laying hold of the chair, pushed it 
slowly backwards* The grey light of the breaking day leJi U]>on the spot, 
and .1 could see that the cutf of the coat was laced with gold. Q'his (ime 
my anxiety became intense. Ajiother second or two and I should be tm- 
gaged in the eenliicf: — I knew not against how many. J clutched iriy sabre 
more', fairly in my grasp, as my breathing grew thicker and sliurter. The 
chair still continued t.o slide Hilontly into the room, and already the arm of 
Iht; man vt'itiiiii ymotnided- Now was the moment, or never, and, with a 
spring, i tliicw myself on it, and, pinionhig the wrist in my hands, held it 
down upon the floor wliilc 1 opposed my weight against the door. Quick 
as lightning the other hand Hp|>earcd, anned with pistol, and .1 had but a 
moment to crouOh my hc^d nearly to the ground, when a bulled. \\ liizzcd 
past, and smashed through the window bcliind me, wliilc, witii a erasli, tlie 
frail door gave way to a Strong push, and a man sprang flercidy forward to 
seize me by the throat. Jumping backward I recovered my feet, but l)cforc 
I could raise my pistol he made a spring at me, and we both rolled togtithor 
on the floor. On the pistol both our hands met, and the struggle was I’or 
tJic weapon. Twice was it pointed at my heart; but my hand Inhl the 
lock, and not all his efforts could unclasp it. At last I freed my right. Inmd 
from the sword-knot of my sabre, and, striking him, with my clenched 
knuckles on the Ibreliead, threw him back. Plis grasp relaxed at 1 he in- 
stant, and I wrenched the pistol from his fingers, and |')laced the muzzle 
against his chest. Another second and he would have rolled a corps('. I^edorc 
me, to my horror and anmzeioeiii, I saw in niy antag(>nist my once 

friend, Henri de Beauvais. 1 flung the wca])Ou from tne, as i cried out, 
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** Dc Beauvais, forgive me — ^forgive me/^ A deathly paleness came over 
his features ; his eyes grew glazed and lilmy, and, with a low groan, lie fell 
fainting on the lloor. 1 haihcd his temples with water ; 1 moistened his 
pale lips ; I rubhed his clammy fingers ; but it was long before he rallied, 
and when he did come to himself, and looked up, he closed Jiis eyes again, 
as though the sight of me was worse than death Itself 

^‘Comc, Ilcnri/^ said I, “a cup of wine, mj friend! and you will ho 
hotter [)resentJy. Thank God this has not ended as it niight/^ He raised 
his eyes towards me, but with a look of proud and unforgiving sternness, 
'while he uttered not a word. 

“ It is unfair to blame me, De Beauvais, for this,” said I. ^^Once more 
I say, forgive me.” 

II is lips moved, and some sounds came forth, but I could not hear the 
words. 

'flicrc, there,” cried I, “ it’s past and over now. Ilerc', is ray hand.” 

You struck me with that hand,” said he, in a d(‘,('p, distinct voice, as 
though every word came from the very bottom of his chest. 

“ And if 1 did, Henri, niy own life was on the l)lo\v.” 

“ Oh that you had taken mine with it I” said Im, with a bitterness I can 
never forgc'i. “1 am the lirsl of jiiy jiamc that ever received a blow. 
Would I were to be the last !” 

You forget , I)e Beauvais ” 

“ No, sii*, 1 forget noihiug. Be assured, too, I never shall forget this 
night. With any othci* than yourself I sliould not despair of that atonement 
for an injury which alone can wash out such a stain ; hui you — I know you 
wcU — you will not give me this.” 

“ You are right, De Beauvais — I wiE not,” said I, calmly. Sorry am 1 
that, even an accident should have brought us into collision. It is a mis* 
chaiie.c 1 fed deeply, and shall for many a day.” 

And I, sir,” cried he, as, starting up, liis eyes flashed wdth passion and 
his elua'k grew scarlet — “ and 1, sir — wnat are to be my feelings ? Think 
you that, because 1 am an exile and an outcast — foroed by misfortune to 
wear the livery of one wdio is not. my rightful sovereign-- that my sense of 
personal honour is the less, and that the mark of an insult is not as blood- 
stained on my conscience as ever it was r” 

“ Notliing but passion could blind you to the fact that there can he no 
insult wlicrc no intention could exist.” 

h>j)are me your casuistry, sir,” replied he, with an insolent w'avc of his 
hand, wliile he sank into a chair, and laid his head u])ou the table. 

For tm instant, my temper, provoked beyond endurance, was about to 
give wav, when I jH‘r(;eived that a handkerchii'f was bound tightly around 
his leg above the knot', w here a great stiiin of blood marked his trowsen 
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The thought of his being wounded banished every particle of resentment, 
and laying my hand on his shoxdder, I said, 

“ De Beauvais, 1 know not one but yourself to whom I would three times 
say, forgive me ; but we were friends once, when we were both liappicr. 
For the sake of him who is no more — poor Charles de Meudon ” 

A tniitor^ sir — a base traitor to the king of his fathers/^ 

^"This I will not endure," said I, passionately. *^No one shall dare " 

Dare!” 

“ Ay, dare, sir — such was the word. To fisperse the memory of one like 
him, is to dare that wdiich no man can with truth and honour." 

“ Come, sir, I’m ready," said De Beauvais, rising, and pointing to the 
door — Sortons!” No one who has not hoard that one word pronounced 
by tlic lips of a Frenchmau can conceive how much of savage enmity iuid 
deadly purpose it implies. It is the challenge which, if unaccepted, stamps 
cowardice for ever on the man who declines it; from that hour all equality 
ceases between those whom a combat had placed on the same footing. 

^^Sorions!” The word rung in my cars, and tingled through my very 
heart., wliile a liost of different impulses swayed me. Shame, sorrow, 
wounded pride, all stniggling for the mastery ; but, above them all, a better 
and a liiglier spirit — ^the firm resolve, come what would, to suffer no provo- 
cation De Beauvais could offer, to make me st and opposite him as an enemy. 

“ IMiat am I to think, sir ?" said he, with a voice scarcely articulate from 
passion — “ what am I to think of your hesitation, or why do you stand in- 
active here P Is it that you are meditating what new insult can be added 
to those you have heaped on me ?" 

No, sir," I replied, firmly ; “so far from thinking of offence, 1 am but 
nitt sorry for the words I have already spoken. I should have remem- 
bered, and, renjemberiug, should have made allowance for, the strength of 
})artisan feelings, which have their origin in a noble, but, as I believe, a mis- 
taken source.” 

“ Indeed !” interrupted he, in mockery ; “ is it, then, come to this ? Am 
I, a Frenchman born, to be lectured oft my loyalty and allegiance by a 
fr)reign mercenary ?" 

“ Not even that taunt, De Beauvais, shall avail, you anything ; I am firm 
in my resolve.” 

“ Fardieu I then,” cried he, with savage energy, “ there remains but 
this." As he spoke;, ho leaped from liis chair, and sprang towards me. In 
so doing, however, his kiicc struck the table, and, with a groan of agony, 
he reeled back and fell on the floor, while from his reopened wound a tor- 
rent of blood gushed out and deluged the room. 

For a second or two he motioned me away with liis hand ; but as his 
weakness increased, he lay passive and unresisting, and suffcr(;d me to 
arrest the bleeding by such means as I was able to practise. 
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It was a long time m I could staucli the gaping orihce, which had been 
inflicted by a sabre, and cut clean through the high boot, and deep into the 
lliigh. Eortunately for his recovery, he had himself succeeded in getting off 
the boot before, and the wound lay open to my surgical skill. Lifting liirn 
cautiously in my arms, I Jaid him on the bed, and moistened his lips with a 
little wine. Still the debility continued ; no signs of returning strength 
were there, but his features, pale and fallen, were glazed with a cold sweat 
that hung in heavy drops upon his brow and forehead. Never was agony 
like mine. I saw liis life was ebbing fast ; the respiration was growing 
fainter and more irregular, his pulse could scarce be felt, yet dare 1 not 
leave my post to seek for assistance. A hundred thoughts whirled through 
my ))uzzled brain, and, among the rest, ih(i self-accusing one that I wiis the 
cause of his death. Yes,” thought I, better far to have stood before his 
pistol, at all the hazard of njy life, than scic him thus.” 

In an instant all his angry speeches and liis insiiltiiig gestures were for- 
gotten. He looked so like what 1 once knew him, that my mind was wan- 
dering back again to forme]* scenes and times, and all resentment was lost 
in the flood of memory. 

Pool* fellow ! what a, sad destiny was his fighting against the arms of 
his C(.)iuitry — a mourner over Hk^ triumphs of his native laud ! Alien that I 
was, tliis pang at. least was sp;m)fl me. As these thoughts crossed my 
mind, 1 felt liim press my bund. Oveijoyed, I Icnclt down and whispered 
some words in his car. 

“ No, no,” muttered he, in a low, plaintive tone^ “not all lost — not all : 
La Vendee yet remaius.” He was drcanjmg. 


CIIAjPTEE Vm. 

THE ARMISTICE. 

As I sat thus watching with steadfast gaze the features oF the sleeping 
man, I heard the clattering of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement beneath, and 
the iiex-t moment the heavy step of some one ascending the stairs. Suddenly 
lh(5 door was fiimg wide open, and an officer in the handsome uniform of 
th(^ Austrian Imperial Guard entered. 

“ Ejccuse this scant ceremony, monsieur,” said he, bowing with much 
courtesy, “ but J almost despaired of finding you out. I come from Holitsch 
with despatches fur your Emperor; they arc most pressing, as I believe 
this nolo will inform jou.” 
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Wliiic I ihiew my cyo over the few lines addressed by Genera] Savnry to 
t]i(^ officer in waiting at Holitseh, and oommanding the utmost speed in for- 
warding tlie despatch that accompanied them,, the officer .drew near the bed 
when^ l)c Beauvais was lying. 

Mere <Ie deli it is the count !” cried he, starting back with ostonisli- 
incut. 

Yes/’ said I, interrupting him, ‘‘ I found him here on my arrival ; he is 
badly wounded, and should be removed at once. How can this be done r'“ 

Easily. I’ll dcsputcii my orderly at once to Holitseh, and remain hei‘c 
till he ret urn.” 

••'But if our troops advance?” 

no — ^wc/rc all sale on tiiat score; the armistice is signed. Tlio 
very desj)atch in your hands, 1 believe, concludes the treaty.” 

Tills warned me tli.at 1 was delaying too long tlic important duty cii- 
* trusted to me, and, with a iiiirricd entreaty to the Austrian not to Jeave De 
Beauv'ais, 1 hastened down the stairs, and proceeded to saddle for tlu' road. 
“ One word, monsieur,” said the officer, as J was in the act of mounting. 
May I ask tlie name of him to whom my brotiicr officers owe ihii life of a 
comrade much belq^ved ?” 

My*naiue is Burke — and yours, monsieur?” 

Berghausen, chef d’escadrou of the imperial -Qinird. If over you should 

come to Vicuna- ” But 1 iosl. the words that follow'^ed, as, sjujrring ,my 

horse to a gtiUop, J set out towards the Injad-cpiartcrs of the Eiuficror. 

As 1 rode forward, my eyes wore ever anxiously bent in the ilirection of 
our camp, not knowing at what moment I might see the advt'ince of a 
column dong the road, and dreading lest, befoi’c the despatches sliould J i’neh 
tlm Emperor’s house, the advanced vedettes should capture the little fiarly 
at Holitseh. At no jicriod of Ids cai’cer was ISapoleon mon? imumsed 
agiunst the adherents of th<^ Bourbons; and if Be Beauvais should fall into 
his bauds, I was well aware that nothing could save him. The Ein])eror al- 
wuiys connected in his mind, and with good reason, too, the machinations of 
the royalists with the phuis of tlie English government. He knew that the 
hind which afforded tin', asylum to their king was the refuge of the others 
also ; and many of the heaviest d(3nunciations against the perfifc Albion,” 
Jiad no other source than the. dn^ad of wffiich be could never divest himself, 
tliat, the legitimate monarch would one clay be restort'd to France. 

'While such w ere INI apoleou’s feelings, the death of the Due d’Enghicn had 
heightened the hatred of the Bourbonists to a pitch .little short of madues.s. 
My own unhappy experience made me more than ever fearful of being in 
any wny implicated wilh Ihc members of this juirty, and 1 rode on, as 
though life itself depended on my reacliing the imperial liead-quarters sojue 
feiv minutes earlier. 

As 1 approached the camp, I was overjoyed to find that no movement was 
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in contemplation. The men were engaged in cleaning their arms and accou- 
trements, restoring the broken waggons and gun-carriages, and repairing, as 
far as might be, the disorders of the day of battle. The officers stood in 
groups here and there, chatting at their ease, while the only men under 
arms were the new conscripts just arrived from France — a feftee of some 
thousands — ^brought by forced marches fre^pa the banks of the llhine. 

The crowd of officers near the head-quarters of the Emperor pressed 
closely about me as I descended from my horse, eager to learn what infor- 
mation 1 brought from llolitsch, for they were not aware that I had been 
stationed nearly half-way on the road. 

Well, Burke, said General d* Auvergne, as he drew his arm within 
mine, ‘^your coming has been anxiously looked for this morning. I trust the 
despatches you carry may, if not contradict, at least explain what has oc- 
curred.’^ 

‘‘ Is this the officer from Holitsch said the aidc-de-camp of the Empe- « 
ror, coming hurriedly forward. " The despatch, sir, ” cried he ; and the 
next moment hastened to the little hut, which Napoleon occupied as his 
bivouac. The only other person in the open space where I stood was an 
officer of the lancers, whose splashed and travel-stained dress seemed to say 
he had been employed like myself. • 

“ I fancy, monsieur,” said he, bowing, ‘‘ that you have had a sharp ride 
also this morning. I have just arrived from Goding-^-four leagues — in less 
than an hour, and, witli all that, too late, I believe, to remedy what has 
occurred.” 

“ Wha t, then, has happened P” 

Davoust has been tricked into an armistice, and suffered theS^ussians 
to pass the bridge. The Emperor Alexander has taken advantage of the .|kc- 
gotiations with Austria, and got his army clear through — so, at least, it 
would seem. I saw Napoleon tear the despatch into fragments, and stamp 
his foot upon them — but here he comes.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when the Emperor came rapidly up, fol- 
lowed by his staff. He wore a grey surtout, trimmed with dark fur, and 
had liis hands clasped wiliiin the cuifs of the coat. His face was pale as 
death, audfcsave a slight contraction of his brows, there was nothing to show 
luiy appcuirancc of displeasure. 

‘‘ Who brought the despatch from Goding ?” 

I did, sire,” said the officer. . 

How are the roads, sir?” 

“ Much cut up, and in one place a torrent has carried away part of a 
bridge.” 

knew it — knew it,” said he, bitterly; "it is too late. Buroc,” 
cried he, while the words seemed to come forth with a hissing sound, " did 
I not tell you, ‘ OraUez U et vom irouverez le Tartare /* ” 
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The words were graven in my memory from that hour ; even yet, I can 
recal the very accents as when I heard them. 

And you, sir,’’ said he, turning suddenly towards me, '^you came from 
General Savary. Kctum to him with this letter. Have you written, 
Duro(i ? Well, you’ll deliver this to General Savary at Holitsch. He may 
require you to proceed to Goding — ^are you well mounted ?’* 

Yes, sire.” 

" Come, then, sir ; I made you a captain yesterday, let us see if you can 
win your spurs to-day.” 

From the time I received the despatch to that in which I was in the 
saddle not more than five minutes elapsed. The idea of being chosen by 
the Emperor himself for a service was a proud one, and I resolved to acquit 
myself with credit. With what concert docs one’s heart beat to the free 
stride of a mettled charger ; how docs each bold plunge warm the blood and 
stir up the spirits ; and as, careering free over hill and vaUey, wo pass in our 
flight the clouds that drift above, how docs the sense of freedom, realised as 
it is, impart a feeling of ecstasy to our minds — our thoughts, revelling on 
the wayward liberty our course suggests, rise free and untrammelled from 
the doubts and cares of every-day life. Onward I went, and soon the old 
mill came in sight, rearing its ruined bead amid the black desolation of the 
plain. I could not resist the impulse to see what had become of Dc Beau- 
vais^ and leading my horse into the kitchen, I hastened up the stairs, and 
through the rooms ; but all were deserted ; the little chamber lay open— 
the grauary too-— but no one was there. 

With a mind relieved, in a great measure, from anxiety, I remounted and 
continued my way; and soon entered the dark woods of Holitsch. The 
chateau and demesne were a private estate of the Emperor Francis, and 
once formed a favourite resort of Joseph II. in his hunting excursions. 
The chfiteau itself was a large, irregular mass of building ; but still, with 
all its incongruity of architecture, not devoid of picturesque effect — and ilic 
older portion of it was even handsome. While I stood ip front of a long 
terrace, on which several wiudow^s opened from a gallery that ran along one 
side of the chfiteau, I was somewhat surprised that no guard was td be seen, 
nor even a single sentinel on duty, I dismounted, and, leading my horse, 
approached the avenue that led up between a double range of statues to the 
door. An old man, dressed, in the slouched hat and light blue jacket of a 
Bohemian peasant, was busily engaged in wrapping matting around sonic 
shrubs, to protect them from the frost. A little boy*— his second self in 
costume— stood beside him, with his pruning-knife, and stared at me witfi a 
kind of stupid wonder as I approached. With some difficulty I made out 
from the old man that the Emperor occupied a smaller building called the 
Kaiser-Lust, about half a league distant in the forest, having given strict 
orders that no one was to approach the ch&teau nor its immeiliatc grounds. 
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It was hts tavoiirite retmat, aiid, perhaps, he did not wian^it slioidd be 
associated in his mind with a period of such misfortune. The old peasant 
continued Ms occupation while he spoke,, never lifting Iiis head from Ms 
work, and seeming all absorbed in the necessity of what he was engaged M. 
As I inquired tlie nearest road to the imperial quarters, he employed me to 
assist him for a moment in his task, by holding one end of the matting, with 
wliich he was now about to envelop a marble statue of Maria Theresa. 

I could not refuse a request so naturally proffered, and while I did so, a 
little wicket opened at a short distance off, and a tall man, in a grey surtemt 
and a plain cockeddiat without a feather, came forward; he held a riding- 
whip in Ms hand, and seemed, from Ms splashed equipment, to have just 
descended from the saddle. 

"Well, Fritz,” said he, **1 hope the foost has done us no mischief P’ 

The old gardener turned round at the words, and, touching his hat re- 
spectfully, continued Ms work, while he replied, " No, Mein Herr, it was 
but a wMte hoar, and cverytMng has escaped well.” 

" And whom have you got here for an assistant, may I ask P” said hi\ 
pointing to me, whom he now saw for t^e first time. As the question was 
asked in German, although I understood it, 1 left the reply to the gardener. 

" God knows,” said the old. fellow, iu a tone of easy indifference ; " I 
tljink he must be a soldier of some sort.” 

The other smiled at the remark, and turning towards me, said, in French, 

You are, perhaps, unaware, sir, being a stranger, that it is the Emperor of 
Austrians desire this cIiAtcau should uot be intruded ou.” 

"^M’y offending, sir,” interrupted I, "was purely acadeiital. I am tlie 
bearer of despatches for General Savaa^ ; and, having stopped to inquire 
from this honest man- 

" The general has tjikcn his departure for Gbding,” he broke in, without 
paying further at|^ntion' to my explanation. 

" For Goding ; and may I ask, what distance that may he ?” 

“ Scarcely a league, if you can hii upon the right path; the road lies 
yonder, whore you see that dead ffrdree.” 

" 1 thank you, sir,” said 1, toucMiig my hat ; “ and must now; ask my 
friend here to release me — ^my order’s are of moment.” 

" You may find some difficulty- in the wood, after all,” said he ; " Til , 
send my groom part of the way witk ynxu” 

Before I oould prott’er my thanks suitably for such an unexpected polite- 
ness, he had disappeared in. the garden through wMch he entered a few 
minutes before. 

^^ay, my worthy friend, tefl me the name of that gentleman ; he’s one 
oiBipEmperor a stuffy if I mistake not Tm certain Tve seen the face 
beforF’* 
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“ If you had/’ said the old fellow, laughing, ‘‘ yoa could scarcely forget 
him ; old EraaitJzerl is just the same these twenty years.” 

Wlmm did you say ?” 

Before he could reply, the other was at my side. 

Now, sir,” said he, “ he will conduct you to the high road, I wish you 
a good journey.” 

These words were uttered in a tone somewhat more haughty than his 
previous ones ; and contenting myself with a civil acknowledgment of his 
attention, I bowed and returned to my horse, which the little peasant child 
had been holding. 

This* way, monsieur,” said the groom, who, dressed in a plain dark 
^ brown livery, was mounted on a horse of great size and symmetry. 

As he spoke, he daslujd forward at a gallop, which all my oilbrts could not 
succeed in overiuking. In less than ten nuiiiites the man hait(u], and, wait' 
iiig till I came u[), he pointed to a gentle acclivity before me, across wliicii 
the high road led. 

“ There lies the road, sirj continue your speed, and in twenty minutes 
jon reach Coding.” 

One word,” said: I, diwing forth my purse as I spoke— one word. 
Tcjil me, who is your master P” 

The groom smiled,, slightly touclued his Imt, and, without uttering a word, 
wlieel(;d round his horse, and, before I could repeat my question, was far on 
hisf road back to the cliAteau. 

Before me lay the river, and the little bridge of Coding, across which now 
the ttussiaii columns were marclung in rapid but compact ord(n\ Their 
cavalry had nearly all passed, and was drawn with some fieJd-gmis along the 
bank ; while, at half-^aii non-shot distance, the corps of Davoust were drawn 
uj) in order of bat tle, and standing spectators of the aceiic. On an omincucc 
of ihe field oi sphmdid stalf were assembled, accompanied by a troop of 
Tartar horsemen, whose gay colours and strange equipment were a reutavk- 
abie feature of tlie picture ; and here I learned the Emperor Alexander then 
was, accompanied by General Savary. 

As I drew near, my French uniform caught the eye. of the latter, and he 
caiiicrcd forward to meet mo. Teaidng open the despatch with eagerness, 
be rapidly perused the f(jw lines it contained ; then,, seizing me by tlie arm 
in his strong grasp, he exclaimed, 

“ Look yonder, sir ; you see their columns extending to Serritz, Gt) back 
and tell lus Majesty; but no, my own mission here is ended. You may 
return to Austerlitz.” 

So saying, he rode back to the group around the Emperor, \idiero I saw 
him a few minutes after addressing his Majesty, and then, after a formal 
leave-takiiig, ton his horse’s head and set out towards Bnmm 
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As I retraced my steps towards the camp, I began to muse over the 
events wliich had just occurred ; and even by the imperfect glimpses I could 
catch of the negotiations, could perceive that the Czar had out-manceuvred 
Napoleon. It is true, I was not aware by what means the success had been 
obtained, nor was it for many a year after tliat I became cognisant of the 
few autograph lines by which Alexander induced Davousi to suspend his 
operations, under the pretence that the Austrian armistice included the Kus- 
sian army. It was an unworthy act, and ill-befitting one whose high per- 
sonal courage and chivalrous bearing gave promise of better things. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE “ OOMI*AGNIB d’eLITB.” 

With whatever triumphant feelings tlic Emperor Napoleon may have 
witnessed the glorious termination of this brief campaign, to the young offi- 
cers of the anny it brought anything rather than satisfaction ; and the news 
of the armistice was received in lliti camp with gloom and discontent. 

The brilliant action at Elchingen, and the great victory at Austerlitz, were 
hailed as a glorious presage of future successes, for which the high-sounding 
phrases of a bulletin were deemed but a poor requital. A great proportion 
of the army were new levies, who had not scon service, and felt proportion- 
ably desirous for opportunities of distinction ; and to them the promise of a 
lriumj)hant return to France was a miserable exchange for those battle- 
fields on which they dreamed they should win honour and jime, and from 
w hence they hoped to date tlicii- rise of fortune. Little did w e guess that, 
W’hiJc w'ords of peace and avowals of moderation were on his lips, Napoleon 
was at that very momenf meditating on the opening of that great campaign 
wliich, beginning at Jena, was to end iu the most bloody and loug-sustaiued 
of all his wars. 

Nothing, however, was now talked of but the fetes wliich awaited us on 
our return to Paris, while liberal grants oi' money were made to tJl the 
w^ouiidt'd; and no effort was spared wliich should mark that feeling of the 
Emperor’s, which so conspicuously opened his bulietm, in the emphatic 
words — “ Soldiers, 1 am content with you!” 

Napoleon w(‘ll understood, and, indeed, appeared to liave anticipated, the 
disap jKjintment the army would experience at this sudden cessation of hos- 
tilities, and endeavoured now to divert the torrent of their enthusiasm into 
another and a safer channel. The bulk of the army w^erc cantoned around 
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Briinn and Oliuutz ; sonic picked regiments were recalled io Vienna, where 
tlic Emperor was soon expected to establish his head-quarters, while many 
of those who had suffered most severely from forced marches and fatigues 
were formed into corps of escort, to accompany the Russian jirisonors — 
sixteen ilionsand in number — ou tlicir way to France ; and lastly, a com- 
j)a(j 7 iie d'ditVy^ as it was called, was selected to carry to tlic senate the glo- 
rious spoils of victory — forty -five standards, taken on the field of Ansterlit/., 
and no\v destined to grace the Palace of the Luxembourg. 

1 had scarcely seated myself to tlic humble supper of my bivouac, when 
an orderly came to command me to General d’ Auvergne’s quarters. The 
little sitting-room he occupied, in a peasant hut, was so filled with officers, 
tliat it was some time before 1 coidd approach liim ; and my impatience was 
not. lessened liy more than once hearing my name mentioned aloud - a cir- 
(uimstance not a little trying to a young man in the presence of liis sujicriors 
in station. 

“ .But lujre ho is,” said the General, beckoning to me to come for'ward. 
“Burke, his Majesty has most graciously permitted me to iiieliide your 
name in the covipapiie elite — a t.(;stimony of his satisfaction you’ve every 
reason to be proud of; and just at tlic moment I was about, to comnmuieatc 
the fact to you, 1 have received a message from Marshal Murat, requesting 
that I may permit you to scrvij on his own staff.” 

“ Y(^s, captain,” said an officer in the uniform of a colonel — it was the 
lirst time .1. had been addressed by my new title, and I cannot (sx press what 
a thrill of pleasure the waird gave me — “ Marshal Murat witnessed with 
pleasure the alacrit y and steadiness of your conduct on the2n(], and has sent 
me with an oiler which I fancy few officers w'ould not deem a flattering one.” 

“ lJjiqiiestional)!y it. is, colonel,” said General d’Auvergne. “ Nay, nnvrc, 
1 wull say 1 regard it as the making of a young man’s fortune, thus early 
in his career to have attracted such high notice. But 1 must be passive 
here;— Cajilaiii Burke shall d('cidc for himself.” 

“In that case, sir, 1 shall cause you but little delay, if you wdll still })er- 
mii iu(‘. to serve on your own staff.” 

“ But st.ay, my boy, do not be rash in this affair ; 1 will not insult your 
better feeling by dw(‘lling on the little power I possess, and the very great 
(mjoyed by Marshal Murat., of serving your interests ; but I must say, that 

wiLh liim, and ou his personal staff, opportunities of distinction ” 

“And hero I must interpose,” said the Colonel, smiling courteously; 
“ with no officer in this army can a man expect to see service, in its boldest 
and most heroic colours, rather than with General d’Auverguc.” 

“I know it — I fe(‘l it, too — and witli him, if he will allow me ” 

“Enough, my dear boy,” said the old man, grasping my hand in his. 

“ Colonel, you must explain to the marshal how stands this mailer; and he 
is too kind of heart, and too noble of soul, to think the worse of any of us 
VOL. II. y 
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for OTir obstinacy. And now, my youi^ friend, make yo\ir arrangements to 
join the compagnie <PMik — tlujy march to-niorrow afternoon, and this is a ser- 
vice yon cannot decline. Leave me to malce your acknfwledgincnts to the 
marshal, and lose no more time here.’’ 

Short as had been my absence from my quarters, when I re-entered, 1 
descried Taseher seated at the tabic, and busily employed in discussing the 
last IVagmeuts of my supper. “ You sec, my dear friend,” said he, speaking 
with ills moutli full — “ you s/;e what it is to iiave a " mhni' for supper. I 
sat eating a conromid<‘d mess of black bread, and blacker veal, for fiflceii 
minutes, wlicii the hre.cze lu-oiight me tlie odour of your delicious ‘plat.’ 
It was in vain J summoned all my virtue to resist it; if tlicrc ever was a 
dish mad(^ to seduce a subaltern on service, it is this. But I say, won’t you 
ca.l something 

“ 1 f(5ar not,” said T, half angrily. 

“ And wliy?” replied lie. ‘“Sec what a capital wing that is — a little 
lain', to 1)0 sure — and there’s the back of a pigeon. Mafoi, you liave no 
reason to coui])hdii. I say, is it true you arc named mnong tlic ^ cumpagnie 

T uod(h‘(l, and eat on. 

“ lyiahfe! Tlicrc ncv(‘r w as sueh fortune. \Vluit a glorious exeliaiigo for 
tills eoufouiidcd swauiji, A\itli its (‘verlasting drill, from moruiug to night, 
shivering under arms for four liuurs, and shaking with tin* ague the rest of 
the day alier 'rnarchiug, luidde.g iii water, half fro/on, and trying (jnich 
movf’iuents, uhcii the very blood is in icicle.^ ; and then you’ll be enjoying 
Paris — delightful Paris — dining at the. ‘liocher,’ supping at the ‘Cadran,’ 
iomiging iiilo the salons, at the very time we siuili be hiding oiLrscl\cs 
amidst the straw of our bivouacs. I go mad to think of it; and what’s 
worse than all, there you sit, as little elated us if tlie whohi thing were only 
the- most natural in the world, i believe, on my word, you’d not eonde- 
sceiul to be surprised if you wore gu/.ette.d Mareehal de Prance in to-mornnv’s 
gazette.” 

“ When 1 can bear, wdthont. Icsiifying too much astonishment, to see my 
su])pcr eaten by the man who docs jiuthiug but rate me, into the bargain, 
perhaps I may plume myself on some equanimity of temper.” 

“ Confound your equanimity ! It’s very easy to be satisfied wdicn one has 
everything Ids own way.” 

“ And so, Taseher, yon deem me such a fortunate fellow ?” 

“ That. 1 do,” replied lie, quickly. “ You have had more good luck, and 
made l(‘ss of it, than any one 1 ever knew. What a career you liad before 
you w lieu we met first. There was that pretty girl at the Tuilcries quite 
ready to fall in love with you. 1 know it, because she rather took an air of 
coldness wdth me. Well, you let her be carried off by an old general, with 
a white head and a queue — unquestionably a bit of pique on her part. 
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Then, somehow or other, you contrived to pink the best swordsman of the 
nnn 3 % little Francois tlicre ; and I never heard that the circumstance gained 
a single conquest.” 

“ Quite true, my friend,” said T* laughing ; ‘‘1 confess it all ; and, what is 
far worse, I acknowledge that until this moment I did not even know the 
advantages T was wilfully wasting.” 

''And even now,” continued he, not minding my interruption — "even 
now, you arc about to return to Paris as one of tlie ^ Mik’ Well, ITl wager 
twenty Naps that the only civil spcioelics you’ll hear will be. from some 
musty old senators at the Luxembourg. Oh, d(’ar ! if my amiable aunt, 
tliG Einpr(‘ss, would only induce my most benevolent uncle, the Emperor, to 
put me *ni that same list, detrend upon it you’d hear of Lieutenant Tasclier 
in the ' E.'u ibourg St. Honored’” 

"Eni yon setnn to forget,” said 1, half picpied at last by the impertinences 
of liis t()n(‘, “ that 1 liave neither friends nor acquaintances — that, although 
a Ereuelunan by service, 1 am not so by birth.” 

"And J — what am 1?” interrupted he— " a Creole, come from heaven 
kuo\AS v^lial far-away pla.ee beyond seas — there never wa.s a man with 
more I'xpciisivc tastes, and smaller means to supply tbenr - with worse 
prosperls, aiul better connexions; in short, a kind of live antithesis : and 
yet, with all tb;d, (exchange places with me now, and see. if, brfoj*e a fort- 
nfgiit elaj)s(’, .1 have not more dinner jjivitntions than any oflieer of the same 
gradi within the Bouli.vards. Wa.tch, if the prettiest girl at Paris is not 
at, my side in the Opera. Eut here comes 3 our ofiieial apjmijitim'nt, 1 
talu^it;’ 

As he said this, an orderly of the "Garth;” delivered a scaled packet into 
my hands, vhirh, <mi op(nu,ng, T discovered w'as a letter from GeucraL Dxiroe, 
wheiadn 1 read, “ that it was the wish of Ins Majesty, Empt'ror, and King, 
that 1 , his \vell-belovrd Thomas Burke, in eouformity with eeri,ain insFnic- 
t,i^)n^^, to he afterwards made, known to me, should proceed with the com- 
pdfjrue (rclife to Paris, then and there ” 

As I read thus far aloud, Tasclier interrupted me, snatching the ])ap(T 
from my hands, ajid coiilimicd thus : 

" Idieji and t here to mope, muse, and be etmm/e, until such time as aot.ivc 
service may again rccal hiiii to the army. My dear Burkci, I am really 
sorry for you — wars and campaigning may be, indeed they are, very tine 
ibings, but as the means, not the end. Ilis Majesty, my uncle— whom may 
Hcav(‘n preserve and soften bis heart t.o his relations — loves them for their 
own sak('; but. we, you and I, for instance, what, possible reason can u'C 
have for ri.sking our bones, and getting our flesh mangled, save the. hope of 
proinotien— and to wluU; end that same promotion, if not for a widoj- sphere 
of pleasure and cnjoyjnent ? Think wliat a career a colonel, at our ago, would 
have in Paris !” 

F 2 
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“ Come, Tascher, I will not believe you in all this. If there were not 
something higlier to reward one for the fatigues and dangers of a campaign 
than the mere sensual delights you allude to, I, for one, would soon doif the 
epaulettes.’* 

** You are impracticable,” said he, half angrily ; “but it is as much from 
the isolation in which you have lived as any conviction on the subject. You 
must let me introduce you to some relatives of mine in Paris, they will be 
dcliglited to know you ; for, as one of the comjjagnie d'MtCy you might figure 
as a very respectable * liotC for two, nay, three entire evenings ; and you 
will have tlic entree to the pleasantest house in Paris. They receive every 
evening— and all the best people resort there. I only exact one condition.” 

“ And that is ” 

“ You must not make love to Pauline. That you will fall in love with 
her yoin-scir is a fact I can’t help — nor you either. But no advance on your 
part — promise me that.” 

“ In such Cfise, Tascher, it were best for all parties I should not know 
the lady, 1 have no fancy, believe me, for being smitten whether I will 
or no.” 

“ 1 see, Master Burke, there is a bit of impertinence in all fhis — you 
sneer at my warnings about Ha belle comine^ Now, I am determined you 
shall see her at least ; besides, you must do me a service with the countess. 

I luivc bad tlic bad luck io be for some time out of hivour with my auut 
Josephine — sf)inc trumpery debts of mine they make a work about at the 
Tuilerics. Well, perhaps you could persuade Madame dc Lacosiclhjric to 
take uj) my cause — she has great influence with the Empress, and can make 
her do what slic pleases ; and, if I must confess it, it was this brought me 
over to your quart-ers to-night; and 1 eat your supper just to pass away 
time till you eamc back again. You’ll not refuse me?” 

“ Ocrtaiuiy not ; but re.flect for a moment, Tascher, and you will sec that 
no man was ever less intended for a diplonmte. It is only a few minutes 
since you laughed at my solitary habits and hermit jnopensities.” 

“I’ve thought of all that, Burke, and am not a wdiit discouraged — on the 
contrary, you arc the more likely to think of my afl’airs because you have 
none of your own — ^and 1 don’t know any one but yourself I should fancy 
to me(‘t Pauline frequently and on terms of intimacy.” 

“ This, at least, is not a compliment,” said I, iaugliing. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and threw up his eyebrows with a French 
expression, as tliough to say, it can’t be helped, and then continued: “ And 
now remember, Burke, I count on you — ^get me out of this confounded 
place, rd rather be back at Toulon again, if need be ; and — as I shall not 
see you again before you leave — ^farewell. I’ll send the letter for the coun- 
tess early to-morrow.” 

We shook hands warmly and parted; he to return to his quarters, and I 
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io sit down beside my fire, and muse over ilic events that bad just occurred, 
and think of Tascher himself, whose character had never been so pbiinly ex- 
posed to me before. 

If Do Beauvais, with his hot-headed impetuosity, his mad devotion io the 
cause of the Legitimists, was a type of the followers of the Bourbons, so, 
in all the easy indifference and quiet selfishness of his nature, was Tascher 
a specimen, of another class of his countrymen - a class which, wrapped up 
in its own circle of egotistical enjoyments, believed I’aris the only habitable 
spot of tlic whole globe. Without any striking traits of character, or any 
very decided vices, they led a life of pleasure and amusement, rendering 
every one and everything around them, so far as tliey were able, subservient 
to their own plans and wishes, and perfectly unconscious the while how 
glaring their selfishness had become, and how palpable, even to the least 
observant, was tlie sclf-indulg(mcc they practised on every occasion. With- 
out cleverness or tact enough to conceal their failings, they believed tliey 
imposed on others because they imposed on tlunnsclves — ^just as the child 
deems Jiimsclf unseen when he closes his eyes. 

Josc'phine’s followers were, many of them, like this, and formed a 
striking contrast to the young men of the Napolconitc party, who, infatu- 
at(id by the glorious successes of their chief, deemed the career of arms 
aloni‘ hoiiouralfie. St. Cyr and the Folyteehnique were the nurseries of these ; 
th(T principles instilhid there were perpetuated in al’lcr life; and however 
cjftiggoratcd their ideas of Fraiieii and her destiny, tlicir undoubted heroism 
and devotion jiiight well have palliated even heavier errors. Ft was in 
ruminating thus over the difibrent characters of the few i Imd ever known 
intimately, lliat I came to think seriously on my own condition, which, for 
many a day before, 1 had rather avoided than sought to rcfli^et ow. 1 felt, 
as how many must have done, that the bond of a eonimou country — the in- 
born patriotism of thii native of the soil — is the great resource on vvhicli 
men fall back when they devoti*. tliemselvcs to the career ol' arms ; fliut 
the alien’s position, disguise it how he ivill, is that of the men^ mercenary. 
How can he idimtify himself with interests on which he is hut lialf-iiiformcd, 
or feel attachment to a land wherein he has neither Jiearth nor home ? Tn 
the very glory he wins he can scarce participate. In ii word, liis is a false 
position, whicli no events nor accidents of fortune can turn to good accounl, 
and he must rest satisfied with a life of isolation and estrangement. 

I felt how readily, if I had been a Frenchman born, I could have i^xcuscil 
and palliated to my conscience many things which now were matters of re- 
proach. Aggressive war bad lost its horrors in the glory of cnlurgeii 
'dominions ; the greatness of France, and the honour of her aims, had in;ule 
me readily forget the miseries entailed on other nations by her lust of (con- 
quest. But I — the stranger, the alien — ^had no part in the inheritance of 
tglory ; and personal ambition, what means it, save to stand iiigh amongst 
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those oace looked ^ap to as «aperiors ? For me theie were no traditions 
of a childhood passed amid -great names, revered and worshipped ; no early 
teachings of illustrious examples beside the paternal hearth. And yet there 
was one, although lost to me for ever, before whose eyes I would gladly 
seem to hold a high place. Yes; could I but think that she had not for- 
gotten me, would hear my name with interest, or feel one throb of pleasure 
if I were spoken of with honour— I asked no more. 

*'^Ai|ettcr, Monsieur le Capiiaine'^ said my servant, as he deposited a 
package on my table. Supposing it was the epistle of which Tascher spoke, 
I paid but slight attention to it, when, hy chance, I remarked it was in 
General d^ Auvergne’s handwriting. I opened it at once, and road as follows : 

My deak. Bueke, — No one over set off for Pms without being trou- 
bled with commissions for his country friends, and you must not escape thej ills 
of common humanity. Happily for yo\i, however, the debt is easily acquitted : 
I have neither undiscovered shades of silk to be matched, nor impossible bar- 
gains to be effected. I shall simply beg of you to deliver with your own 
hand the enclosed letter to its address at the Tuilcrics, adding, if you think 
fit, the civil attentions of a visit. 

“We shall both, in all likddjood, be much hurried wlich we meet to- 
morrow— for I also have received orders to inarch — so that 1 take Ihc pre- 
sent opportunity to enclose you a cheque on Paris for a trifle in advance of 
your pay — remembering too well, in my own aide-de-camp days, the. dilatory 
habits of the War OfficiJ with new captains. 

“ Yours ever, dear Burke, 

“ P’ATJVEiittKE, Iiieut.-Gencral. 

** Bivouac, 11 o’clock.” 

Tlie letter of which he spoke had fallen on tlie table, where I now read 
the address — “ A Madame la Comtesse 4^ Auvergne ^ Co?Htesse dr. Meudon, 

dame d^honneur dc S. M, V Imperatrke'^ As J read Ihfjse hues, 1 fi'lt my 
fafjc grow buiming hot, my clmeks flushed up, and 1 could scm-cely have 
been ‘more excited w'orc .1 actually in her presence to whom the letter was 
destin(*d. The poor general’s kind note, his cheque for eight tliousand 
francs, lay there — I forgot them both, and sat still, spoiling over the letters 
of that name so woven in my destiny. 1 thought of the first night I had 
ever heard it— when, a mere boy, 1 wept over her sorrows, and grieved for 
her whose fate was so soon to throw its sluidow over my own. But, in a 
inomcnl, all gave way before the one thouglit — I slmuld see her again, speak 
to hcj’, and iaear her voice. It is true, she was Ihc wife of another, but, as* 
Marie dc Mtuidoii, our destinie® were as wide apart ; under no ckcumstanees 
could she Inivc been mine, nor did I ever dare to hope it. My love to her, 
fox it was such— ardent and pasekmatc — was more the devotion of 
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worshipper at a shrine, than an alicciion that sought return. The friendless 
soldier of fortune— -poor, unknown, uncfired for— how could he raise his 
thoughts to one for whose hand the noblest aiid the bravest were suitors in 
vain? Yet, with all this, how my heart throbbed to think that we should 
meet again. Nor was the thought less stirring that 1 felt that, even in the 
short intejval of absence, I had won praise from him, for whom her admira- 
tion was equal to my own. With all the tm-moil of iny hopes ajid fears i 
f(‘lt a rush of pleasure at iny heart ; and when I slept., it w'as to (^am of 
liappy days to come, and a future far brighter thau the past.. 

My first thought, when morning broke, was to ride over to Keygem, to 
h;arn the fate of iny wounded friends’. On my way thither, I fell in with 
several olTicers, bound on a similar errand, for already the convent had 
become tlu3 gre^at hospital, to which the sufferers were? brought from every 
paid of the camp. As we went along, 1 w.as mucli struck by the depression 
of sjurit so remarkable everywhere; the battle over, all ilie martial culhii- 
siasni st'cmed to have evaporated. Many grumbled at tlie tiresome pros])(:et 
(.>f a winter in country quarters, or cantoned in the field ; sonic regretted 
the briefness of the caiiqiaign ; while others again complained, that to return 
to h'rarice aftof so little of active service would only expose them to ridicule 
from tlicir companions, who had seen Italy and i^gypt. 

yparc your sorrows on that score, my young friends/* said a colonel, 
wly.) listened jiaticntly to the complaints around him. ‘‘We shall not sec 
ilie dome of Ihe Invalides for some time yxd. Except the compagnie 
1 fan(’y t’env of us will tigure on the Boulevards.** 

“ Thci-e again,’* ericid aJiotlier; “ I never heard anything so unfair as that 
cawpugnk d' elite ; they lutve been, with two solitary execfdions, takcii 
from the cavalry. Auster!it 2 ! w'us to be the day of honour for the infanf ry 
of France, said the bulletin.** 

“And 60 il was/* interrupted a little dark-eyed major; “and T suppose 
his Majesty thought w^e had enough of it on the field, and did not wish to 
surfeit us with glory. But I ask pardon,*’ said he, tuniing towards m(% 

“ Monskur is, if 1 mistake not, named one of the 

As 1 replied in the uffirinative, 1 observed all eyes turned towards me, 
but not with any kindly expression — ^far from it. 1 saw that there w^is a 
dtdiberale canvass of me, as though to see by my outward man how 1 could 
possibly deserve such a favour. 

“ Can you explain to us, monsieur/* said the little major to me, “ ou 
what juiuciple the Bik were chosen ? for we liavc a thousand contradiefory 
rt'ports in the camp — 'somc say, by ballot — some, that it was only those who 
never soiled their jackets in the affair of the other day, and .looketl fn'j.ii 
and smart.” 

A burst of laughter from the rest interrupted the major’s speech, for its 
impertiuence wae quite sufficient to secure it many admirers. 
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I believe, sir,’^ said I, fuigrily, I can show you some reasons apjainst 
the selection of certain persons ” As I got thus far, an officer whispered 
something into tlie major’s ear, who, with a roar of laughing, exclaimed, 

'' A thousand pardons ; ten thousand, parhleu. I didn’t know you. It was 
monsieur pinked Fran<jois, the matire d*armes — yes, yes ; don’t deny it,” 
said he, as I made no reply whatever to a question I b(;licved quite irrele- 
vant to the occasion. “ Don’t deny it ; that lunge over the guard was a 
thing be proud of; and, by Jove ! you shall not practise it at my expense.” 

This speech excited great amusement among the party, who seemed to 
coincide perfectly with the reasoning of the speaker; while I myself re- 
mained silent, unable to decide whether I ought to be annoyed, or the 
reverse. 

" Come, monsieur,” resumed the major, addressing me with couri-esy, “ 1 
ask pardon for the liberty of my speech. By St. Denis ! if all the compagnie 
(Velite have the same skill of fence. I’ll not question their appointment.” 
The candour of the avowal was too much for my gravity, and 1 now joined 
in the mirth of his companions. 

If 1 have mentioned so trivial an incident as this here, it is because T 
wisli to mark, even thus passingly, a trait of ErcncJi military Jife. The sin- 
gular confession of a man, who regnjtted his impertinence because he dis- 
cov(;rcd his adversary was a better swordsman, W'oiild, under any oilier code, 
or in any other country, liave argued ])ollroonery. Not so here ; no oiie.for 
a moment suspected his comrade’s courage, nor could any circumslance 
arise, to make it doubtful, save an actual instance of cowardice'. The in- 
equality of tlic combat was reason enough for not engaging in it. The 
odds were unfair, because duelling was like a game, where each ])arty was 
to have an equal chance, and hence no shame was felt at declining a contest 
where this inequality cxisl od. 

i^neh a system, it is obvious, could not have jirevailed in comrnimi lies 
where duelling was only resoriinl to in extreme cases; but here it was an 
every-day occurrence, and often formed bet a brief interval, scarce inter- 
rupting -the current of an old friendship. Afiy resentful spirit, any long- 
continued dislike to the; party with wljoin you once fought, would have been 
denounced as uiioffiecr-likc and ungenerous ; and every day saw men walking 
arm-iu-arm, in closest intimacy, who, but the morning before, stood opposed 
to each other’s weapons. 

1 now perceived the truth of wdiat Minot te had once said, and which, at 
the time, I but imperfectly comprehended. Maitrc Franpois will be less 
troublesome in future, and you, lieutenant, will have an easier life also.” 

Halt there !” shouted a sentry, as we approached the narrow causeway 
that Jpd up to the convent. Wc now discovered that, by a general order, 
no one was permitted to approach the hospital save such as w^ere provided 
with a leave from the medical staff. A bulletin of the deaths was daily 
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publislicd on tlic gnard-house, except which no other mforinaiion was 
afforded of the conation of the wounded; and to this wc turned eagerly, 
and with anxious hearts, lest we might read the name of some Triend lost 
for ever. I ran over with a rapid glance the list, where neither Si. Jlilairc 
nor poor Piochc occurred, ancf then, setting spurs to my horse, hurried back 
to my quarters at the top of my speed. When I arrived, the preparations 
for the departure of the Sile were already in progress, and I had but time 
to make my few arrangements for the road, when the order came to|pm my 
comrades. 


CHAPTER X. 

PAULS IN 180G. 

A poiiTiON of the Luxembourg was devoted to the reception of the 
compapiie d\UUc^ for whom a household, on the most liberal scale, was pro- 
vided, a splendid tabhi mhiatained, and all that wealth and i.hc taste of 
a voluptuous age could suggest, procuretl, to make thiur life one of daily 
magnificence and pleasure. Darn himself, the es[)eeial favourite of the Em- 
peror, took the head of the table each day, to which generally sonu^ of the 
ininisfcc'rs Avere invited, while the Moniteur of every morning chronicled the 
festivities, giving eclat to the most mmutc circunist.aiicc, and making 
Paris re-(‘(:ho to the glories of him of whose fame llu^y were but tiie 
messengers. 

The most ecjsily equij)ages — .saddle liorscs of great price — grooms in gor- 
geous liveries — all that could attract notice and admiral ion, were put iu re- 
quisilion; while ceremonies of pomp wont forward day by day, and tlu^ 
deputation received in state the congratulatory visits of different depart- 
ments of the govermneiit. 

AViiile thus this homage was paid to the semblance of Napolcon\s glory, his 
progress through Germany was one grand triumphal procession. One day wc 
read of his arrival at Munich, whither the Empress had gone to meet liim — 
there, he was welcomed with the most frantic enthusiasm. He had re- 
stored to them their army almost without loss, and covered witli laurels; he 
had (devated their elector to a throne, while he cemented the fricndsliip bo 
1 ween the two nations by the marriage of Eugene Beauharnais with the 
Princess of Bavaria. Another account would teU us of sixteen thousand 
Russian prisoners on their way to Prance, accompanied by two thousand 
cannon, taken from the Austrians. All that could excite national enthusiasm, 
and gratify national vanity, was detailed by the government press, and 
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popular excitement raised to a higher i)itch than in the wildest periods of 
the revolution. 

Hourly was his arrival looked forward to with anxiety and impaticiice. 
Fetes on the most Bjdciiulid scale of magnihoence were in preparation, and 
the public bodies of Paris held meetings to concert measures for his tri- 
umphal reception. At last a telegraphic despatch announced his arrival <il 
Strasbourg. He crossed the Klune at the vejry place where, exactly one 
huudr(!d days behjrc, lie passed over on his march against t}»e Austrians — 
one hundred days of such glory as not even his career had equalled. Ulm 
and Austerlit z, vanquished lliissia, and ruined Austria, the trojihies of this 
brief space. Never had his genius shone with greater s[)lcnduur — never had 
fortune shown herself more the companion of his destiny. 

Eaeh liour was now counted, and every thought turned to tljc day when 
Ije miglil he expected to arrive; and on the evening of the 2:LUi came the 
intelligence that the Emperor was approaching Paris. 11c had halted part of 
a (lay at Nancy to review some regiments of cavalry, and now might lie cx- 
pf^cted in less than twciity-four hours. The next morning all J^iris aw<Ae at 
an early hour, when, what was the sur])risc and disap]>oinl.mejit to sec ilio 
gr'tjai flag floating from the y)avilian of tl)c Tuilcries. His Majesly had 
arrived duiing tlic night, when, at once sending for tin* minister of liiiunce, 
ht‘ proeexided, w'ithout taking a moment’s repose., to examimi into tiic dread- 
ful crisis wdiicli threatened the Bank of France, and the verj existence of the 
govonimcnt. 

At eleven, the council of state were assembled at the Tuilcries; and at 
twelve, a proclamation, dispersed through Paris, announced tliat M. Molien 
was appointed minister, and M. Marbois was dismissed from his ohiee. Tlie 
ni})idity of th(ise changes, and the avoidance of all public homage by the 
Emperor, threw, for several days, a cast of gloom over the wliole city, 
wliich was soon dissipated by the reappearance of Napoleon, and the pub- 
liciition of that celebrated report by Cliampagny, in which th(* glorhxs of 
Franco— her victories — her acquisitions in wealth, tiuritory, and inliue.nce — 
were recited in terms whoso adidation it would he now dihicuU to digest. 

From that moment the festivities of Paris commenced, and wilh a splen- 
dciur unsurjiasscd by any period of the Einjjirc. It was llie Augustan era of 
Napoleon’s life, in all that concefnedthe fim‘ m’ts — hjr Literature, uiiliappily, 
did not flourish at any time benealh his reign. Gtu*anl and Gros, David, 
Ingres, and Isabey, couimiUed to canvas the ghuies of the German cam- 
paigns ; and the capitulation of TJlin, the t.aking oi‘ Vitmna, the passage of 
the Danube, and the field of Austcrlitz, still live in the genius of these great 
paintcTS. 

The opera, too, under the direction of Cimerosa, had attaiiu.'d to an un- 
wonted exccDcnce; w hilc Spoiitini and Boieldicu, in their separate walks, gave 
origin to the school so distinctly that of the^cojiic opera. StiU, the volup- 
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tnous tastes of tlie day prevailed above all ; and the ballet, and the strange 
conceptions of Nicolo, a Maltese composer, in which nuisio, dancing, ro- 
mance, and scenery all figured, were the passion of the time. 

Dancing was, indeed, the great art of the era. \ estris and Trenis were 
the great names in every saloon ; andilill the extravagant graces and volup- 
tuous groupings of the ballet wore introduced into the; aniuseineuis of 
society : cv(?ti tile taste in dress was made subordinate to this passion— -the 
light and lioating materials, wliich mark the figure and display symmetry, 
replacing the heavier and more costly robes of former times. The reaclioii 
to the stem puritauism of llie repubUeau age liad set in, and secretly was 
favoured by Napoleon himself, who saw in all tliis extravagance and aban- 
doument to pleasure the basis of that new social state on which be purposerl 
to found his dynasty. 

Never were the entori-ainments at the Tuilcries more costly — never was a 
greater magnificence displayed in all th(i ceremonial of state, 'i'he niarsluils 
of the Em[)irc were enjoined to maintain a style con*es ponding to their ex- 
alted position; and Die reports of the police wea-e actually studied, rcspi'ct- 
ing such |>ersoub as lived in what was deemed a manner unbcbltiivg tludr 
means of expense- 

Cambaeeres aud Pouohe, Talleyrand and Mural, all nmintaiued splendid 
establishments. Their dinners were given twice each week, and their n^ec})- 
lions were almost every eveumg. Jf the Emperor coufenvd wealth with a 
libiTal Laud, so did he exiiect to soc it lr(‘cly ex]>ended. He knew wu^li the 
importance of conciliating I he iitfcctjous of Die bourgeoisie of Paris, and that 
by aio other means could such an cud be uecornplisbed more readily Duui hy 
a lavish expeiidit'irc of luont'y throughout all (dasses of society. 'J'jiis w'as 
alone wanting to etlaec every trace of the old republican spirit, ddic. shiifde 
habits and uncoslly tastes of the Jacobins were at once regarded jus mean- 
nesses — i heir frugal and unjirctending modes of life pronouneccl low and 
vulgai' — and many, w'ho could have opposed a stout heart against Die current, 
of po[)ulm’ feeling on stronger grounds, yielded to the insinuations and 
mockeries of their own class, and conformed to tastes which eventually eu- 
gemdei-ed opinions and even prmciples. 

I ask pardon of my niadei* for digressing from the immediate subject of 
my own career, to Sjicak of topics which are rather the province of liu‘ liinS- 
torifin than a mere story-teller like myself; still, I should not he able lo 
present to bis view- the pictui'e Jl^manners I desired, without thus reealJing 
isome features of that time, so pregnant with the fate of 'Europe and Die 
future destiny of France. And now to return. 

Immediately on the Emperor’s arriyal, the Empress and her suite took 
their depart ujpe for Versailles, from whence it was understood they were not 
to return before the end of the month, for which Drne a splendid bitll ^vas 
unnounced at the Tuberies. Unwilling to detain General d’Auvergne’s letter 
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so long, and unable, from the position I occupied, to obtain leave of absence 
from Paris, I forwarded the letter to the comtesse, and abandoned the only 
hope I had of meeting her once more. The disappointment from this source 
— the novelty of tlie circumstances in which I found myself — ^the fascina- 
tions of a world altogether strange ft me — all conspired to confuse and ex- 
cite me, and I entered into the dissipation of those around me, if not with 
all their zest, at least with as headlong a resolution to drown all reflection 
in a life of voluptuous enjoyment. 

The only person of my own standing among the compagnic d' elite wa^ a 
captain of the Chasseurs of the Guai'd, wdio, although but a few years my 
senior, had seen service in the Italian campaign. By family a Bourbonist, 
he joined tlio revolutionary armies when his relatives fled from Prance, and 
slowly won his steps to his present rank. A certain hauteur in liis manner 
with men — an air of distance he always wore — had mad(^ him as little liked 
by them as it usually succceids in making a man popular with women, to 
whoni tlie oj)posite seems at once a complimeni:. He was a man who had 
seen much of the world, and in the best society ; gifted with a most fasci- 
nating 'address, whenever he pleased to exert it, and singularly good-looking, 
he w^as the beau ideal of the Prench ofheer of tlu* highest class. 

The Chevalier Duchesne and myself had travtdled together for some days, 
without exchanging more than the ordinary civilities of distant acquaintance, 
when some accident of the road tlircw us more closely togctlicr, and ended 
by forming an intimacy which, in our Paris life, brought us every hour into 
each other’s socic-iy. 

Sti’anger as I was in ilie capital, to me the acquaintance was a boon of 
gr(;at price. He knew it thoroughly. In the gorgeous and stately salons 
of the Paubourg— in the guinget ies of the Hue Denis — in the costly 

mansion of the modem banker, the new aristocracy of the land — oi- in the 
homely menage of the shopkeeper of the Hue St. lIonor<^, he was equally at 
hohie, and, by sojue strange charm, had the entrde too. 

The same ‘-^sesame” opened to him tlie coulisse of the Opera, and tlie 
penetralia of tlie Pranyais. In fact, he seemed one of those privileged 
people who arc met with occasionally in life, in places the most incongruous, 
and with acquaintances the most oiqiositc, yet never carrying the prestige of 
the one or the other an inch beyond the precincts it belongs to. 

Had he been vvcaltliy I could have accounted for much of this ; for never 
was there a period when riches more abciRidcd, nor when their power was 
more absolute^ ; but he did not seem so. Although in no want of money, his 
retinue and sim])le style of living betrayed nothing beyond fair competence ; 
neither, as far as I could perceive, did he incline to habits of extravagance 
— on the contraiy, he was too apt to connect every display with vulgarity, 
and condemn, iu his fastidiousness, the gorgeous splendour that characterised 
the period. 
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Sach, without going further, did Duchesne appear to be, as we took up 
our quarters at the Luxembourg, and commenced an intimacy which each 
day served to increase. 

** Well, thank Heaven, this vaudeville is over at last !’* said he, as 
he threw himself into a large chair at my fire, and pitched his chapeau, aU 
covered with gold and embroidery, into a far corner of the room. Wc had 
just returned from Notre-Dame, where the grand ceremonial of receiving 
the standards was held by the Senate, with all the solemnity of a high mass, 
and the most imposing observances. 

“ Yaudcville ?” said I, turning round rapidly. 

“ Yes. What else can you call it P What, I ask you, had those poor 
decrepit senators — ^those effeminate priests, in the costumes of beguincsty to 
do with the eagles of a brave but unfortuiiale army? In what way can 
you connect that incense and that organ \^fith the smoke of artillery and the 
crash of mitraille? Aiidjastly — was it like old Daru himself, to stand 
there, half crouching, beside some wretched half -palsied priest ? But I fed 
heartily ashamed of myself, though I played but the smallest part in the 
whole drama.” 

Is it thus you can speak of the triumph of our army ? — the glories ” 

“ You mistake me much. 1 only speak of that miserable mockery which 
converts our hard-won laurels into chaplets of artificial flowers. These dis- 
p] 9 ,ys arc far beneath us, and would only become the victories of some 
national guard.” 

“So, then,” said I, half laugliingly, “it is youi* republican gorge that 
rises against all this useless ceremonial?” 

“ You arc the very first ever detected me in that guise,” said he, bursting 
into a hearty laugh. “ But come, I’d wager you agree with me all tliis 
while. This was a very contemptible exhibition ; and, for my own part, I’d 
rather see the colours back again, with thosci poor fellows wt. eliascul at 
Austerliiz, than flattering in the imbecile hands of dotage and bigotry.” 

“ Then I must say wc differ totally. I like to think of the warlike spirit 
nourished in a nation, by the contemplation of such glorious spoils. I am 
young enough to remembcir how the Invalidcs affected me ” 

“ When you took your Sunday walk there from the Polytechnique, two 
and two, with a blue ribbon round your neck, for being a good boy during 
the week. Oh, I know it all, Delicious limes they were, with their sou- 
venirs of wooden legs and plum-pudding. Happy fellow you must he, if 
the delusion can last this while.” 

“ You are determined it shall not continue much longer,” said I, laughing ; 
“ that is quite evident.” 

“ No. On the contrary, I should be but too happy to be your couveii,, 
instead of making you mine ; but unfortunately, * Sa Majoste, Ernpcrcur et 
Koi,’ has taught me some smart lessons since 1 gave up mathematics, and I 
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have acquired a smattering of liis own policy, whicli is^ to' look after the 
substance and leave the shadow, or the ‘drapeiiu/ if you like it better, to 
^yhoever pleases.’* 

1 confess, hewover/’ said I, “ I don’t well understand your enthusiasm 
id:yout war, and your indifference about its trophies. To me, the associa- 
tions they suggest arc pleasurable beyond anythitig.” 

“ I tliiiik 1 remember something of that kind in myself formerly/’ said 
he, musing. ''There was a time when the blast of a trumpet, or even the 
clank of a salne, us(m1 to set my lieart thumping. JiappiJy, liowcver, the 
organ has grown steeled against even more stirring sounds; and 1 listened 
to the. sal at, c to-day, fired as it was by that imposing body, the artillery of 
the 'Garde Natiouah;,’ with an rquanimity truly woiidcrriil. Apropos, my 
deal' Burke, talk of lirroism and self-devotion as you will, hut show me 
any tiling to (;omparc with tln^ gfellautry of tliosc ft'Uows we saw to-day on 
tlic ' Quai Voltaire’ — a set of grocers, periwdg -makers, umbrella and sausage- 
nieii, w'itli portly jiauucbcs anxl spectacles, ramming dowm chai'gi^s, sponging, 
loading, and firing real cannon. On my word of lionour, it w^as fearful.” 

Tliey say lus Majesty is very proud iudcHxl of t.lic National Guard of 
Paris.” 

" Of e.oursc lie is ; look at tbem, and just iliiiik what: must be the enthu- 
siasm of mtm who will adopt a career .so repngiiarit, not only to their fancy, 
but tlicir very rormatioii; i-ciiicinbcr, t hat hcwdio runs yonder with a twenty- 
four [)oini(l(’i’, never bandied anything heavier than a wig- block ; and that 
the only cliavges of the little inau beside him have been made in liis day- 
book. 1>Y l^t. Denis ! the droinedary-guard we had in Egypt were more at 
liome in their saddles, than the squadron who rode beside the archbishop’s 
carriage.” 

" It is scarcely fair, after all,” said I, half laughing, to criticise tliem so 
.severely ; and tlic more, as L tliink you had some old acquaint-anccs among 
them.” 

“ 11a ! you saw that, did you?” said he, smiling. "No, by Jove ! 1 never 
met tlu'm before ; but. that ol soldiers — ^you understand — soon made 
ns- ac(juaiuted; and I saw one old fellow speaking to a vciy ])rctly girl 1 
guessed I o be liis daughter, and soon cemented a small friendsliip wuth him ; 
here’s his card,” 

“ liis card ! Why, are you to visit him ?” 

*' Belter tigaiu; I shall dine there on Monday next. Let us see how he 
calls liiinst'lf. 'Hippolyte Pierrot, stay and corset-maker to her Majesty the 
feipresjr., No. 22, Kue du BaC'^third floor above the entresol' Diahle! 
W(frc high up. Unfort uuately, I am scarcely intimate enough to bring a 
friend.” 

" Oh, make no excuses on that head,” said I, laughing, I really have no 
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desire to see Monsieur Ilippoljte Pierrot’s manage. And now, wliat are 
your cngagonimits for tills evening- -arc you for the Opera?” 

“ I don’t well know,” said he, pausing ; Madame Canlaincouri receives, 
and of course expects to see our gay jackets in her salon any time before or 
after supper. Then tlierc's the Comiesso do Nevers; I never go there 
without meeting my tailor; the fellow’s a spy of the police, and a ctml’ec- 
tioiicr to boot., and he serves the ices, and reports the coiiversidioiis in tlu^ 
Phicc VcTid6inc, and that side of the Rue St. Honore. I couldn’t take a 
glass of lemonade without being diiniu'd. Then, in the Faubourg, 1 must 
go in plain clothes, they would not let the ‘ livery of the IJsurpci*’ pass the 
porter’s lodge; besides, they worry one with their enthusiastic joy or grief, 
as the last lot, ter from England mentions whether t)j{; Comte d’Ai-iois has 
eaten too many oysters, or found Loudon beer t oo strong for him.” 

Eroin all wjj^di I guess that you arc indisposed to stir.” 

belitiV(^ that is al)out the fact. Truth is, Burk there is only one 
soir/ie in all Paris I’d take tilt? trouble to dixiss for this c‘V(nuug, and, straug(^ 
enough, it’s the only house where 1 don’t know the i)Cople. lie is a com* 
missary-g(?noral, or a * fournisseur’ of some kind or other of the army — 
always from home, they say ; with a wife, who was once, and a diiugliUn*, 
who is now, oxc(Muling pretty; keeps a s})lcndid house, and, like an lionest, 
makes restitution of aB he can cheat in the eampaigji, by giving good 
dinners in the cxipitaJ. His Majesty, at the solicitation of tin; Empress, 1 
bi liw(‘, made him a count — God’s mt'.rey it was not a king! — and as they 
eoiiU' from Guad;dou])e, or Otaheite, no one. disputes their right ; besides, this 
is not a time for such punctilio. This is all I know of t hem, fur, unfor- 
tunately, lliey setlh'd here since 1 joined the army.” 

And 111'* name?” 

“ (Jli, a v<')’y plaii.' ible name, i assure you. liaeostellerui — Madame la 
Comtess'‘ do Laeosi.ellcric.” 

“ By Jove ! YOU remind me, I have letters for her ; a circumstance 1, hall 
loially forgot.leii, though ii. was coupled with a eomioissiou.” 

A letter! — why nolhingwas ever so fortunate; don’t lose a moment; 
you have just time to leave it, with your card, before dinner; you’ll have an 
invitation for this evening at once.” 

But 1 have not the slightest wish.” 

“ No matter, I have, and you shall bring me.” 

“ You forget,” said I, mimicking his own words, I ain> unfortunately, 
not intiinalc enough.” 

As to that,” replied he, '‘there is avast difference between Ihe etiquette 
Hue du Bac, No. 22, three floors above the entresol^ and the gorgeous 
salons of the Hotel Clichy, Hue Faubourg St. Honor^ ; ceremony has the 
advaniage in the former by a height of three pair of stairs, not to speak of 
the entresoV^ 
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But I don’t know the people.” 

« Nor I.” 

“ But how am 1 to present you ?” 

“ Easily enough. ‘ Captain Duchesne, Imperial Guard;’ or, if you prefer 
it, I’ll do the honours for 

“ With all my heart, then,” said I, laughing ; and prepared to pay the 
visit in question. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE “ HOTEL 1)K CUCHY.” 

Duchesne was correct in all his calculations. I had scarcely reached 
the Luxembourg when a vfdet brought me a card for tlie comtesse’s soiree 
for that evening. It W7is accordingly agreed upon that we were to go 
together — I, as tJie invited, he, as my friend. 

“AU your finery, Burke, remember tliat,”%akl he, as wc separated to 
dress. “ Tlie uniform of llic compatj/ttie d'tlite is as much a decoration in a 
salon as a camclia or a geranium.” 

Wlien he re-entered my room, half an hour later, I was struck by tlie blaze 
of orders and decorations witli which his jacket was covenid, wliilc at liis 
side there hung a imignificcnt sabre d'honneur, sucli as the Emperor was ac- 
customed to confer on his most distinguished officers. 

“ You smile at all this bravery,” said he, wilfully misinterpreting my look 
of admiration ; ** but remember where we are going.” 

■ “ On the contrary,” intcrrujdcd I ; “ but it is the first time I knew you 
had th(‘ cross of the Legion.” 

“ JParbleu /” said he, witli an insolent shrug of his shoulders, I had lent 
it to my liairdrcsser, for a ball at the ‘Cirque.’ But here comes the 
carriage.” 

While wc drove along towards the Faubourg, I had time to learn some 
further particulars of the people to whose' Jioiise we were proceeding, and for 
Tuy reader’s information may as well impart them here, with such other facts 
as I subsequently collected myself. 

Like most of tlie salons of the new aristocracy, Madame Lascotellerie’s 
received people of every section of party, and every class of political opinion. 
Standing equally aloof from the old rt^ime and the members of the J,acobin 
party, her receptions wore a kind of nCutral territory, where each could 
come without compromise of dignity ; for already, except among the most 
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starched adherents of the Bonrbons, few of whom remained in France, there 
was a growing spirit to side with the Napolconists, in j[)r(dV’rencc to the re- 
volutionaiy section: while the latter, with all their ])reteusions io sim- 
plicity and primitive tastes, felt no little pride in mixing with the very 
aristocracy they so loudly inveighed against. 

Besides all this, wealth had its prestige. Never, in the palmiest days of 
the royalty, were entertainments of greater splendour ; and the Legitimists, 
however disposed to be critical on the company, could afford to be just re- 
garding the “ cuisine the luxury of these modern diniif^rs eclipsing the 
most costly displays of former times, where hereditary rank and ancient no- 
bility contributed to adorn the scene. And, lastly, the admixture of evei-y 
grade and class extended the ffeld of jcouvcrsatioual agrccability, throwing 
ill new elements, and eUciting new features, in a society where peers, actors, 
poets, bankers, painters, soldiers, speculators, joiirmdists, and adventurers, 
v/crc confusedly mixed together, making, as it were, a common fund of Ilnur 
principles and their prejudices, and starting anew hi life with what they 
could seize in the scramble. 

After following the long line of carriages for above an hour, we at 
last turned into a large court-yard, lit up almost to the brightness of day. 
Here the (jquipages of many of the ministers were standing, a privilege ac- 
corded to them above the other guests. I recognised, among the number, 
the splendid liveries of Deeres, and the stately carriage of Talleyrand, whoso 
hcnise})old always proclaimed itself as belonging to a scigneur^^ of the 
oldest blood of France, the most perfect type of a high-bred gcaiileman. 
Our progress from the vestibule to the stairs was a slow one. The double 
current of those pressing up and downwards delayed us long ; aiul at lasL wc 
reached a spacious ante-cliarnber, where even greater numbers stood awaiting 
their turn, if happily it should come, to move forward. 

While here, the names of those announced conveyed to us a fair impres- 
sion of the whole company. Among the first was Le General Junot — 
Bcrthollct, the celebrated chemist — ^Tjafayettc — Monges — Daru — Count do 
Maillcs, a Legitimist noble — David, the regicide — the Ambassador of 
Prussia— M. Pasquier — Talma. Such were the names, we heard following 
in quick succession, when suddenly an avenue was opened by a master of 
the ceremonies before me, who read from my card the words, 

Le Capitaine Burke, officier d’eUtc— Le Chevalier Duchesne, prdsenie 
par lui/’ 

And, advancing within the doorway, 1 found myself opposii.c a very 
handsome woman, whose brilliant dress and blaze of diamonds concealed any 
ravages time might have made upon her beauty. 

She was conversing with the Arch-Chancellor, Cambac^rds, wdien. my 
name was announced, and, turning rapidly round, touched my arm ^vith her 
bouquet, as she said, with a most gracious smile, 
von. ir. G 
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I am tml too waxk Mattered to see you on so short an invitation, but 
M. de Taflclier’s note led me to hoine 1 might presntne so far. lour friend^ I 
believe * 

I have taken the great liberty—" 

“ Indeed, Madame la Comtease,” said Dnehesne, inicrrapting/^^I nmst 
exculpate my friend here. This intrusion rests on my own head, and has no 
other ap(dogy than my long-cherished wish to pay my homage to the most 
distinguished ornament of the Parisian wcMd." 

As he spoke, the quiet dow of his words, and the low, deferential bow 
with which be accompanied them, completely divested his speech of its tone 
of gross flattery, md merely made it seem a very fitting and appropriate 
expression. 

**’ This would be a very high compliment, indeed," replied Madame de 
Lacostellerie, with a flush of evident pleasure on her cheek, “ had it even 
come from one less known than the Chevalier Duchesne. I hope the 
Duchesse de Montserrat is well — your aunt, if I mistake not ?" 

Yes, madame," said he, “ in excellent health. It will aflbrd her great 
pleasure when 1 inform her of your polite inquiry." 

Another announcement now compelled us to follow the current in front, 
which I was but well content to do, and escape from an interchange of fine 
speeches, of whose sincerity, on one side at least, I had very strong mis- 
givings. 

So, then, the comtesse is acquainted with your family,” said I, in* a 
whisper. 

« Who said so replied he, laughing. 

** Did she not ask after the Duchesse de Montserrat P’ 

And then ?” 

“ And didn’t you promise to convey her very kind message ?” 

“ To be sure I did ; but are you simple enough to think that either of us 
wefe serious in what wc said ? Why, my dear friend, she never saw roy 
aunt in her life ; nor, if I were to hint at her inquiiy for her to the duchesse, 
am I certain it would not cost me something like a half-million of francs 
the old. lady has left me in her will. On my word, I firmly believe she’d 
never forgive it. You know little what these people of the ‘vieille roclie,* 
as they call themselves, are like. Do you see that handsome fellow yonder, 
with a star on a blue cordon ?” 

“ I don’t know him, but I see he’s a Marshal of France.” 

. Well, I saw that same aunt of mine rise up and leave the room, because 
k$ sai down in her presence.” 

Oh ! that was intolerable.” 

So she deemed his insolence. Come, move on; they’re dancing in the 
next saloon;” and, without saying more, we pushed thimgh the crowd in 
the direction of the music. 
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It is onlj by referring to tbe sensations esLperieneed by those who see a 
ballet at the Opera for the first time, that I can at all convey my own on 
entering the " salle de danse.” My first feeling was that of absolute shame* 
Never before bad I seen that affectation of stage costume which then was 
the rage in society. The short and floating jtipe— formed of some light 
and gauzy texture, which, even where it covered the figure, betrayed the 
form and proportions of the wearer — was worn low on the bosom and 
shoulders, and attached at the waist by a ribbon, whose knot hung negli^ 
gently down in seeming disorder. The hair fell in long and floating masses 
loose upon the neck, waving in free tresses with every motion of the figure, 
and adding to that air of abandon^^ which seemed so stuaiously aimed at ; 
but more than anything in mere costume was the look and expression, in 
which a character of languid voluptuousness was written, and made to har- 
monise with the easy grace of floating movements, and sympathise with 
gestures full of passionate fascination. 

“ Now, Burke,” said Duchesne, as he threw his eyes over the room, 

shall I flnd a partner for you ? for I believe I know most of the people 
here. That, pretty blonde yonder, witli tlie diamond buckles in her shoes, 
is Mademoiselle de Haney, with a dowry of some millions of francs. What 
say you to pushing your fortune there T Don’t forget the officier d*Slite is a 
trump card just now; and there’s no time to lose, for there will soon be a 
new^dcfil.” 

“ Not if^sho had the throne of France in reversion,” said I, taming 
away in disgust from a figure which, though perfectly beautiful, outraged ai 
every movement that greatest charm of womanhood, her inborn modesty. 

“^Ali, then, you don’t fancy a blonde,” said he, carelessly; wheiber wil- 
fully misunderstanding me or not 1 could not say. ”Nor I either,” added 
he. There, now, is something far more to my taste. Is she not a lovely 
girl ?” 

She to whom he now directt'A my attention was standing at the side of 
the room, and leaning on her partner’s arm, her head slightly turned, so 
that we could not see her features ; but her figure was actually faultless. 
Hers was not one of those gossamer shapes which flitted around and about 
us, balancing on tiptoe, or gracefully floating with extending arms. Rather 
strongly built than otherwise, she stood with the firm foot and the straight 
ankle of a marble statue. Her arms, well rounded, hung easily from her 
full, wide shoulders, while her head, slightly thrown back, was balanced on 
her neck with an air at once dignified and easy. Her dress well suited the 
character of her figure : it was entirely of black, covered with a profusion of 
deep lace— the jupe looped up in Andalusian fashion, to display tJie leg, 
wliose symmetry was perfect. Even her costume, however, had something 
about it too theatrical for my taste; but there was a stamp of firmness, 
even in her carriage and her attitude, that at once showed hesBi 
o % 
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was no vulgar diesire of being remarkable, but the womanly consciousness 
of being dressed as became her. She suddenly turned her head around, 
and we both exclaimed in the same breath, ‘*How lovely Her features 
were of that brilliant cliaracter only seen in southern blood — eyes large, 
black, and lustrots, fringed with lashes that threw their shadow on the 
very cheek; full lips, curled with an air of almost saucy expression, while 
the rich olive tint of her transparent skin was scarce coloured with the pink 
flush of exercise, and harmonised perfectly with the proud repose of her 
countenance. 

Slie must be Spanish— thaUs certain,” said Duchesne. No one ever 
saw such an instep come from this side the Pyrenees ; and those eyes have 
got their look of sleepy wickedness from Moorish blood. But here comes 
one win tell us all about her,” 

Tliis was the Baron de Treve, a withered-looking, dried-up old man, 
rouged to the eyes, and dressed in the extravagance of the last fashion — the 
high collar of his coat rising nearly to the back of his head, as his deep 
c'.ravat in front entirely concealed his month, and formed a kind of barrier 
, around his features. 

As Duchesne addressed liim, he stopped short, and assuming an attitude 
of great intended grace, raised his glass slowly to his eye, and looked to- 
w^ards the lady. 

Ah ! the Senorina — don’t ;you know her? Why, where have you been, 
my dear clievalicr ? Oli ! 1 forgot. You’ve been in Austria, or Russia, or 
some barbarous jdacc or other. Slic is the belle, jjar excellence. Nothing 
cls(i is talked of in Paris.” 

“ But her name F Who is she ?” said Duchesne, impatiently. 

“ Mademoiselle dc Lacostellprie, the daughter of the house,” said the 
Baron, completely overcome with astonishment at our ignorance; ‘^and 
you not to know tins— you, of all men living. Wliy,” he continued, 
dropping his voice to a lower key., “there never was such a fortune. 
Mines of rubies and emeralds ; continents of colfee, rice, and sandaLwood ; 
spice islands and sugar plantations, to make one’s mouth water.’' 

“ By Jove ! baron, you seem somewhat susceptible yourself.” 

“ I had my thoughts on the subject,” said he, with a half sigh ; “ but, 
holas ! there arc so many tics to be broken — so many tender chains one must 
snap asunder !” 

“ I understand,” said Duchesne, with an air of well-assumed seriousness. 
“The thing was impossible. Now, then, what say you to assist a friend 

“You — ^yourseU, do you mi an ?” 

“ Of course, baron — no other.” 

“ Come this way,” said the old man, taking him by the arm, and leading 
him along to another part of the room, while Duchesne, with a sly look at 
me, followed. 
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While I stood awaiting his return, my thoughts became fixed on Ducliesne 
himself, of whose character I never felt free from my misgivings. The cold 
indifference he manifested on ordinary occasions to everything and every- 
body, I now saw could give way to strong impetuosity ; but even this 
might be assumed also. As I pondered thus, I had not remarked that tl\e 
dance was concluded ; and already the dancers were proceeding towards 
their seats, when I heard my name uttered beside me — Capitaine Burke.’’ 
I turned ; it was the countess herself, leaning on the ann of her daughter. 

“I wish to present you to my daughter,” said she, with a courteous 
smile. “The college friend and brother officer of your cousin Tascher, 
Pauline.” ^ 

The young lady curtseyed with an air of cold reserve ; I bowed deeply 
before her, while the countess continued, 

“We hope to have the pleasure of seeing you frequently during your 
stay in Paris, wdien w'C shall have a better opportunity of making your 
acquaintance.” 

As I expressed my sense of this politeness, I turned to address a few 
words to mademoiocile ; and requesting to have the honour of dancing with 
her, she looked at me with an air of surprise, as though not understanding 
my words, when suddenly the countess interposed, 

“ 1 Ibar that my daughter’s engagements have been made long since ; but 
another night ” 

“I will hope ” But before I could say more, the countess addressed 

another person near her, and mademoiseUe, turning her head superciliously 
away, did not deign me any further attention ; so that, abashed and awkward 
at so unfavourable a debut in the gay world, I fell back, and mixed with the 
crowd. As I. did so, I found liysclf among a group of officers, one of whom 
was relating an anecdote just then current iu Paris, and which I mention 
merely as illustrating in some measure the habits of the period. 

At the levee of the Emperor on the morning before, an old general of 
brigad(j advanced to pay his respects, when Napoleon observed some di’oj)s 
of rain glistening on the embroidery of his uniform. He immediately turned 
towards one of liis suite, and gave orders to ascertain by what carriage tlio 
general had arrived. The answer was, that lie had come in a “ fiacre,” a 
hired vehicle, which, by the rules of the Court, was not admitted within the 
court of the Tuilerics, and thus he was obliged to walk^ above one hundred 
yards before he could obtain shelter. 

The old officer, who knew nothing of the tender solicitude of the Em- 
peror, was confounded with astonishment to observe at his departui’c a 
handsome calfcche and two splendid horses at his service, 

^ “ Whose carriage is this ?” said he. 

“ Yours, Monsieur Ic General.” 

“ And the servant, and the horses ?” 
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Yourfii also. His Majesty bis ^adotuily been pleased to order them 
for you, and dedrcs you will remember that the sum of six thousand francs 
will be deducted from your pay to meet the cost of the equipage winch the 
Emperor deems befitting your rank in the »er?ioe.” 

It is thus,” said the iisrratisr, the Emperor would enftmae that 
liberality on others be so etuiueuily dis|days himself. Tlie spoils of Itdj 
and Austria are destined, not.' to. found a new noblesse, but to enrich tiie 
bourgeoisie of &is good city of Paris. I say, Edward, is not that Duchesne 
fonder ? I thought he was above patronising the salons of a mere com- 
ndasary-general.” 

“ You don’t know the chevalier,” replied the other. ^‘No game flics too 
liigh or too low for his mark. Depend upon it he’s not here for notliing.” 

If mademoiselle be the object,” said a third, swear he shall have 
no rivalry on my side. By Jove ! Fd rather face a charge of Bulans than 
speak to her.” 

“ If thpu wert a Marshal of France, Claude, thou wouldst think difer- 
ently.” 

If I were a Marshal of France ” repeated he, with esnergy, ‘‘ Fd rather 
marry Minette, the vivandihre of ours.” 

“ Axid no bad clioice either,” broke iu a large, heavy-looking officer ; 
there is but one objection to such an arrangement.” 

And that, if 1 might ask ' 

Sinjple enough. She wouldn’t have you.” 

The young luau endeavoured to join in the laugh this speech excited 
among ilie rest, though it was evident he felt ill at ease from the ridicule. 

A thousand pardons, my dear Burke,” said Duchesne, at this mom&d, 
as he slipped his arm through mine ; but C thought I should have been iu 
neod of your services a few minutes ago.” 

:‘Ah!bowr 

Move a little aside, and 1*11 tell you. I wished to ask mademoiselle to 
dance, and approached her for the purpose. She was standing wilh a num- 
ber of people, all strangers to me, at the doorway yonder — Dobrelski, dial 
Russian prince, the only man I knew amongst them. A very chilling ‘ En- 
gaged, sir,’ was the answer of tiic lady to my first request. The same 
reply met my second and third, when the Russian— as if desirous to increase 
the awkwardness of my position— interposed with, ‘And the fourth set 
mademoiselle dances with me.’ 

“ ‘ Iu that case,’ said I, ‘I may fairly claim the fifth.’ 

“ ‘ On what grounds, sir ?’ said she^ with a look of ea&j impertinence. 

“ ‘ Tlic Emperor’s orders, madewaoisefie,’ said I, proudly, 

“ ‘ Indeed, sir ! May I ask how and when V 

' Austerliiz, December 3. The order of four o’clock, daied from Rey- 
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aajQr^** The Inrf^ertal Oaard wM ic^ov ckisdj on the ttadk of the 
Russians.” Signed— N ain>jLiIIOn"^ 

“ * In that case, sir/ said she, " I canoot dispute his Majesty’s orders. I 
sh^ dance the dfth with you.* ” 

^^And the Bussiaa— what said he f” 

I pwd no attention to him; for, as mademoiselle moTed off 
with her partner, I strolled away in search of you.” 

If I was amused at this recital of the chevalier, I could not avoid feelii^ 
IHqued at the greater success he had than myself ; for still the chilling ji 
ception I had met with was rankling in my mind. 

"Lot us move away from this (Quarter,” said Duchesne; "here we hare 
got ourselves among a knot of old campaigners, with^;heir stupid stories of 
Cairo and Acre, Alexandria and the Adige. By Jove ! if anything would 
make me a Legitimist, it is my disgust at those confounded narratives about 
Kleber and Desaix. The Emperor himself does not despise the time of ih(,*. 
Revolution more heartily than I do. Come, there’s bouillotte yonder. Let 
us go and win some pieces. I feel I’m in vein, and even to lose w ould be 
better than listen to these people. It was only a few minutes ago I wiis 
hunted away from Madame de Muraire by old Berthollct, who is persuading 
her that her diamonds are but charcoal, and that a necklace is only lit to 
roast an ortolan. This comes of letting savants into society ; decidedly, 
tl\cy had much better taste in the time of the monarchy.” 

It was with some difficulty' we succeeded in. app’^oaching the bouillotte- 
table, where, to judge from the stakes, very high play was going forward. 
Duchesne was quickly recognised amoi^ the players, who made place for 
him among tlicin. I soon saw that he was not mistaken in supposing he 
was in luck; every coup was successful, and, while he continued to wdii 
time after time, the heap of gold grew greater, till it covered the part of tlici 
table before him, 

" Most certainly, Burke,” said he, in a whisper, " this is a strong turn of 
fortune, who, being a woman won’t tong be of the same mind. Five thou- 
sand francs,” cried he, throwing the billet de banque carelessly before liiin, 
while he turned to resume what he was saying to me. " Were I in action 
now, win tlie baton de mar^chal. I feel it. There’s always an innate 
sense of luck when it means to be steady.” 

" The Chevalier Duchesne — the Chevalier Duchesne !” was repeated from 
voice to voice, outside the circle, "Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie is waiting 
to waltz with you.” 

** A thousand pardons,” said he, risingv " Burke, continue my game, 
wliile I try if I can’t push fortune the whole way.” 

So saying, and without listening to my excuses about ignorance of play, 
he pressed me into his seat, and pushed his way through the crowd to join 
the dancers. 
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It was only when the players asked me if I intended to go on, that I was 
aware of the position in which I found myself. J knew little more of the 
game than I had learned in looking over the table but I was aware of 
the strict etiquette in all the play of society, which enjoins a revenge to 
ev<try loser, so that I contitiued to bet and stake for Duchesne as I had seen 
him do already, not, however, with such fortune. He had scarcely left the 
table when luck changed, and now J saw his riches decreasing even more 
nipidly than they had been accumulated. At last, after a long run of ill 
iBrtune, wlien I liad st,aked a very large sum on the board, just as the 
banker was about tb begin, 1 changed my mind and withdrew half of it. 

‘^IVo, no, let it stay,’* whispered a voice in my car ; ‘Hhe sooner this is 
over the better.’* * 

I turned — it was Duchesne himself, who for some time liad been seated 
behind jny chair and looking on at the game. 

Fl(;(dJng as was the glance I had of his features, I fancied they were 
somewhat paler than usual. Could this be from the turn of fortune ? But 
no. 1 watched him now, and I perceived that lie nev(‘.r even looked at the 
garni*. At last, I staked all that remained in one coup, and lost ; when, 
drawing forth my own purse, T was about to make another bet — “No, no, 
Burke,” whispered he in my car, “ 1 was only waiting for this moment. Lot 
us come away now. I rise as 1 sat down, messieurs,” he said, gaily; while 
lie added, in a lower tone, SaufVhonnenr*^ 

“ Have yon had enougli of gaiel.y for one night ?” said he, as he drew my 
arm witiiin liis. “Shall we turn homewards?” 

“ Willingly,” said I ; for somehow 1 felt chagrined and vexed at iny ill 
luek, and was angry Avith myself for playing. 

“ Come along, iJum ; this door will bring us to the stairs.” 

As we ]>ass('d along hastily through the crowd, I saw that a young oflicer 
in hussar uniform whispered something in Duchesne’s ear, to which lie 
cpiiekly replied, “CerUiinly and as he spoke again in the same low^ tone, 
Jhiehi'.sne answTWed, “Agreed, sir,” with a courteous smile, and a look of 
mnclL pleasure. 

“Well, Burke,” said lie, tuiming to mo, “these are about the most splendid 
salons in i’aris ; 1 think I never saw more perfect taste; I certainly must 
thank you for bi'ing mv chaperon here.’* 

“You forget, Duchesne, the Duchesse de Montserrat, it seems,” said I, 
laughing. 

“ By .love, and so I had !** said he; “yet the initiative lay with you. 
ITinv the termination may be, is another matter,’* added he, in a mumbling 
voice, not intended to be heard. 

“At all events,” said 1, jmzzled what to say, and feeling I should 
say something, “ I am happy your llussian friend took no notice of your 
speech.** 
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“And why ?^’ said he, with a peculiar smile — “and why 

“ I abhor a duel, in the first place.” 

“ But, my dear boy, that speech smacks much more of the Ecolc do 
Jfsuites than of Si. Cyr. Don’t let any one less your friend than I am 
hear you say so.” 

“I care not who may hear it. Necessity may make me meet an adversary 
m single combat ; but as to acting the cold-blooded part of a bystander— }is 
to being the witness of my friend’s crime, or his own death ” 

“ Come, come ; when you c:xc]iangc the dolman for an nib I’ll listcui to 
this from you, if I can listen to it from any one; but, happily, now we have 
no time for more morality,^ for here comes the carriage.” 

Chatting pleasantly about the soiree and its comj)any, we rolled along to- 
wards our quarters, and })arted with a cordial shake of the hand for the 
night. 


CHAPTER XIT. 

A “SALLJ5 DK TOLIC E.” 

When I entered tlic breakfast-room the following morning, I found 
Duclicsne stretclicd before the fire, in an easy chair, busily ('iigagcd in 
reaebng the MouUenr ol tliat day, where a long list of ipiperial “ ordon- 
nanccs” filled nearly three columns. 

“Here have I b(,‘en,” said he, “conning over this catalogue of princely 
I'avonr these t wenty minutes, and yet »*.aunot disee^ni one word of our well- 
beloved cousins Captains Burke and Duchesne; and yet there seems t^j bo 
a hailstorm of promotions. Some of tlicni liave. got grand duchies — sonu*, 
principalities— some/ have the cross of the Legion — and here, by Jove ! 
are same endowed with wives. Now that his Majesty has taken to chris- 
tening and marrying, I suppose we shall soon sec him administering all 
the succours of holy Church. Have you much interfist in hearing tliat I’al- 
leyraiid is to b('. called Prince of Bene\eiitc, and Murat is now Grand Dukt) 
of Berg; that Sebastiani is to be married to Mademoiselle de Coigny; 
and Monsieur Dccjizes, fils de M. Dccazes^ has taken some oncj else to wife ? 
Oh dear, oh dear! It’s all very tiresome, and not even the fete of 81 . 
Na])oleon ” 

“ Of wliom ?” said I, laughing. 

“ St. Napoleon, parbleu I — it’s no joking matter, I assure you. Here is 
the letter of ilie cardinal legate to the archbishops and bishoj).s of Erauce, 
commanding that the first Sunday in the August of cacli year should be set 
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apart to celebrate liis aainisbip, with aa account of ibc processions to take 
place, and various plcnaiy indulgences to the pious who shall present tliem- 
selves on the occasion. Foucli^ could tell you the names of some people 
who bled freely to get rid of all this trampery; and, in good sooth, to 
rather hard, if we could not endure St. Louis, to bo obliged to tolerate St. 
Napokon — saints, like Bordeaux wine, being all the more palatable when 
they have ago to mellow them. I could forgive anything, however, but 
tilts system of forced marriages — it smacks too much of old Frederick for 
my taste ; and one cannot always have the luck of your friend General 
d' Auvergne.” 

I felt, my cheek grow fauming hot at the words. Duchesne did not notice 
my confusion, but continued : 

" And yet, of all the ill-assorted unions for wliich his sainted Majesty will 
have to account liereaftcr, that was unqucstiomibly the most extraordinary.” 

“ But I have heard, and I believe it too, that the marriage was not of the 
Emperor’s making ; it W'as purely a matter of liking.” 

“ Come, come, Burke,” said he, laughing, ''you will not tell me that the 
handsomest girl at the court, wdih a large dowry, an auciciii namt!, :ind 
every advantage of position, marries an old weather-beaten soldier — the 
senior olliecr of her own fatluT once — of Jier owm free Avill and choice. Tlu^ 
thing is absurd. No, no. These arc the imperial recompenses, when grand 
duchies are scarcer and conliscaiions few. The Emperor docs not travel for 
nothing. He brought back with him from Eg^qd souicthing besides his 
Mameluke guard — that clover trick tlie pachas have of providing a favourite 
with an ex-«uJtana. There, tljere — don't look so angrily. We shall both 
be marslials of Franco one of these days, and tliat may reconcile one to a 
great deal.” 

*' You arc determined to owe nothing of your promotion to a blind devo- 
tion to Napoleon — that’s certain,” said I, annoyed at the tone of insolent 
disj>axagement in which he spoke. 

" You are right — perlectly right there,” replied he, in a quiet tone of 
voice. " No man would rather hug himself up in an illusion, if he could 
bat make it minister to Lis pleasure or his enjoyment; hut wdien it does 
neither— -when the mateiial is so flimsy as to be seen through at every minute 
— throw it from me as a wortiiless garment, unlit to wear.” 

“ Can you, then, deem Napoleon’s glory such?” 

" Of course, to me, it is. How am I a sharer in Ids triumphs, save as 
the charger iliat marches in the cavalcade? You don’t perceive that I, as 
th(‘, descendant of an old loyalist family, would liave fared far better with the 
Boiirboni>, from reasons of blood and kindred ; and a hundred times better 
with the Jacol)ins, from veig^reckkssncss.” 

" How then came it 

I will §tparc you the question. 1 neither liked emigration nor the guil- 
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btine, and preferred tite slow suffering of tnfmi to the quick death of the 
scaffold. There has been but one career in France for many a day past. I 
adopted it, as much from necessity as choice — I followed it more from liabit 
than either.*’ 

“ But you cannot be insensible to the greatness of your country, uor her 
success in arms.” 

Nor am I ; but these things are a small ingredient in patriotism. Yon, 
the stranger, share with us all our triumphs iu the field. But the inherent 
features of a nation — the distinctive traits of which eveiy son of the soil 
feels proud — where are they now ? What is France to me more tliiin to 
you ? One half my kindred arc exiled ; of those who remain^ many regard 
me as a renegada Their properties confiscated, themselves suspected, 
what tie binds .them to this country ? You are not more an alien here than 
1 am.” 

“ And yet, Duchesne, you shed your blood freely for this same cause yo»i 
condemn. You charged the Pratzen, some days ago, witli four squadrons, 
against a wliole column of Bnssiaa cavaliy.” 

Ay, and would again to-morrow, boy. Had you been a gambler, J 
needn’t have told you that it is the game, not the stake, tliat interests tin^ 
real gamester. But come, do not fancy I want to make you a convert to 
these tiresome theories of mine. Wliat say you to the preliy Mademoiselle 
Paqlino ? Did you admire her much ?” 

“She is uiiqueslionably very handsome; but, if I musl. confess it, her 
manner towards me w’as too ungracious t.o make mo loud in licr praise.” 

“ I like that, I vow,” said Duchesne ; “ that saucy air Juts an inde- 
scribable charm for me. I don’t know if it is not the very thing wliich 
pleases riic most about her. She has been spoiled by tlattery and admira- 
tion; for her beauty and her fortune are prizes in the great whccL And 
that she is aware of the fact is notliing wonderful, considering that she liears 
it repeated (;very evening of her life, by every rank in the service, from a 
Marshal of France down to — a captain in the chasseurs a chevaU'" said he, 
laughing. 

“ Who, probably, was one of the last to tell her so,” said I, looking at 
1dm slyly. 

“ What have we here?” said he, suddenly, without paying any attention 
to my remark, as he again took up the Moniteur, “ ^ It is rumoured that 
the Itussian Prince, Drobretski, was dangerously wounded tins morning iu 
an affair of honour ; the names of the other party and the seconds are still 
unknown ; but the efforts of the police, stimulated by the express com- 
mand of the Emperor, will, it is to be hoped, succeed in discovering thorn 
ere long.’ ” 

“ Is not that the name of your Russmn friend of last night, Duchesne ?” 

“ Yes ; and the same person, too, fonncrly Russian minister at Madrid 
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and latterly residing on his parole at Paris/’ continued he, reading from the 
paper. “ ‘The very decided part his Majesty has taken tigainst tlic practice 
of dnclling is strengthened on this occasion by a recent order of council re- 
specting the prisoners on parole.’ Diable ! Burke, what a scrupulous turn 
Napoleon seems to have taken in regard to these Cossacks. And here 
follows a long list of witnesses who have seen nothing, and suspicious cir- 
cumstances tliat occur every morning in the week without rcniark. After 
all, J don’t think the Empire has advanced us much on the score of police— 
the same threadbare jests, tlio same old practical jokes, amused the bour- 
geoisie in the time of Louis XI V.” . 

“ I don’t clearly understand your meaning.” 

“ It is simply this : that every government of Erance, from Pepin down- 
wards, has understood th(} value of throwing public interest, from time 
to time, on a false scent, and to this end lias iriaintaincd a police. Now, if 
for any cause his Majesty thought proper to incarcerate that liussian 
prince in the Temple, or Jj^ Force, the would cause a tremendous 
sensalion in Paris, and would ring over the whole of Germany and the 
rest of Euro})o, with every variation of despotism, tyranny, and all that, 
attached to it., long before any advantiiges to be derived from the step could 
b(‘ realised. Whereas, see the effect of an opposite policy. By this r(^})ort 
of a duel, for instance — T don’t mean to assert it Msc, here— the whole ob- 
ject is attained, and an admirable subject of imperial praise obtained, into 
the; bargain. Governments have learned wisdom from the ciitlic-fish, and 
can muddy the water on their enemies at tlie moment of danger. T should 
not be surprised if the aflairs of the Bank looked badly this morning.” 

“ It is evident, then, you disbelieve the whole statement about the duel.” 

“My deal' friend,” said he, smiling, “who is there in all Paris, from 
Montmartre to St. Denis, hclicves, or disbelieves, any one thing in iht^ 
times we live in? Have wc not trusted so implicitly for yi^ars past to the 
light of our reason, tliat we have actually injured our cycvsight with its bril- 
liancy. Litth^ rejiroach, indeed, to our ininds, when our very senses seem 
to mislead us — when one sees the peojdc wlio <‘nter tlie Tuilcries now, with 
embroidered coats, wiio, in our fatlicrs’ days. nev(‘r came nearer to it than 
the Place dc Carrousel. Helm ! it’s no lime for incredulity, that’s certain. 
But t.o conclude,” said he, luriiiiig to the ]iapcr once more — “ ‘ The com- 
mksalrea de police throughout Paris have received orders to spare no effort 
to unravel the mystery, and detect thf‘ other parties in tliis unhappy affair.’ 
Military tribunal— prisoners on jiarole — rights of hospitality — honour of 
Eraucc— and the old pcrorativUi, the usual com])limcnt on the wisdom 
which presides c . er every dcjiartmcut of state. Mow weary I do become of 
all this ! Let your barber puff his dye for tlie whiskers, or your bootmaker 
the incomparable effulgence of his blacking, the tiling is in kccjiing, no one 
objects to it. 1 don’t find fiiult with my old friend Pigault Lebrun, if lie now 
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and then plays the critic on himself, and shows the world the beauties they 
neglectfully slurred over. But, Burke, have you ever seen a bureau de 
police 

Never; and I have the greatest curiosity to do so.” 

Come, then, 1*11 be your guide ; the commissaire of tliis quarter has a 
very extended jurisdiction, stretchiug away towards the Bois do Boulogne ; 
and if there be anything in this report, he is certain to know it ; aufl 
assuredly, no other topic will be talked of till to-morrow evening, for il/s 
not Opera night, and Talma does not play either.” 

1 willingly accepted this prpposition; and when our breakfast was over, 
wc mounted our liorscs, and set out for, the place in question. 

“ If the fonns of justice where we arc now going,** said Buchesiie, b(‘ 
divestedof much of their pomp and ceremony, be Jissurcd of one thing, it is 
not at the expense of the more material essence. Of all the police, tribunals 
about Paris, this obscure deu in the Hue de Dix Sous is the most cffecjtivc. 
Situated in a quarter where crime is as rife as fever in the Poni-inc Marshes, it 
lias become acquainted with the haunts and habits of the lowest class in Baris 
— the lowest class, probably, in any city of Europe. Watching with parental 
solicitude, it tracks the criminal from his first step in vice to his last deed 
in crime; from his petty theft to bis murder. Knowing the necessities to 
wliicli poverty impels men, and studying with attention the impulses that, 
gro^v u]) amid despair and hunger, it secs motives, through a mist of inter- 
vening circumstances that w^ould baffle less subtle observers, and can trace 
the tortuous windings of crime wdicrc no otlier sight could ijnd the clue. Is 
it not strange to think with ivhat ingenuity men \vill investigate the minute 
anatomy of vice, and how little they will do to apply this knowdedgo to its 
remedy ? Like the surgeon, enamoured of his operating skill, Ikj would 
rather exhibit his dexterity in the amputation, than liis science in saving the 
limb. Such is the bui’eau of the police in the poorer quarters. In il)o more 
fasliiouablc ones it takes a higher flight, amusing tlic world witii its scenes ; 
alternately humorous and pathetic, it forms a kind of feature in the litera 
turc of the period, and is the only reading of thousands. In these pl.iees tlu^ 
commissaire is usually a Ijoh vivant, and a wit ; despising the miscirable 
fimetioii of administering the law, be takes his seat upon the bench, to cap 
jokes with the witnesses, jmzzle the complainant, and embarrass the prisoiiei-. 
To the reporters alone is he civil; and in return, liis poor wittioLsms 
appear in tlu’ morning papers, with the usual ‘ loud laughter,’ that never ex- 
isted save in type.*’ 

As wc thus cliatted, w'c entered a quarter of dirty and narrow strect.s, in 
habited by a poor-looking, squalid popuktiou — the women, witli little tr> 
mark their .sex in their course, heavy countcuanccs, w^ore coloured kerchiefs 
on their heads, in lieu of a cap, and were, for the most part, without shoes 
or stockings. The men, a brutabsed, stupid race, sat smoking in the door- 
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ways — scarcely lifting tlidr eyes as wc passed; or some were eating a 
coarse morsel of black rye bread, wLicb, by their eagerness in devouring it, 
seemed an unusual delicacy. 

“ You scarcely believed there was such poverty in Paris,” said he; but 
this is by no means the worst of the quarter. Though M. do Chainpagny, 
in his late report, makes no mention of these ‘sigtks of prosperity,’ we are 
now entering the region where, even in noonday, tjie passage is deemed 
perilous ; but the number of police agents on duty to-day will make tlie 
journey a safe one.” 

The street we entered at the moment consisted of a mass of tall houses, 
almost falling from dec>ay and neglect; scarcely a window remained in 
many of tlicm — while in front, a row of miserable booths, formed of rude 
planks, narrowed the passage to a mere path, scarce wide enough for three 
people abreast. There, vice of every description, and drunkenness, wailed 
not for the dark hours to shroud them, but came forth in the sunlight — 
the ruffian shouts of intoxication mingling with the almost maniacal laugh of 
misery, or the reckless chorus of some degrading song. Hali'-naked 
wretches leaned from the windows as we passed along, some staring in 
stupid wonderment at our appearance ; others saluting us with mockery and 
grimace — or even calling out to us in the slang dialect, of the place. 

** Yes,’' said Duchesne, as he saw the expression of horror and disgust 
the scene impressed on me, “ here are the roiling seeds of revolutions 
putrifying, to germinate at some future day. Starvation and vice, iniscuy, 
even to despair, inhabit every den around you. The furious and blood- 
thirsty wretch of ’92, the Chouan, the Jacobite, the escaped galley-slave, 
the untakcu murderer, are here, side by side — crinic their great bond of 
union. To this place men come for an assassin, or a false witness, as to a 
market. Such are the wrecks the retiring waves of a revolution have left 
us. So long as the trade of blood lasted, openly, like vultures, they fattened 
on it ; but once the reign of order restored, they were driven to murder mid 
outrage -as a livelihood.” 

While he was speaking, we approached a narrow arched passage, within 
whi(5i 'a flight of stone steps arose. We dismount here,” said he. At the 
same moment a group of ragged creatures, of every age, sun'oundod us to 
hold our horses, not noticing the orderly who rode at some distance licliind 
us. I followed Duchesne up the steps, and along a gloomy corridor, to a 
little court-yard, where several dismounted gendarmes were standing in a 
circle, chatting. Passing tlirough this, we entered a dirty, mean-looking 
house, around the door of which several people were collected, some of 
whom saluted the chevalier as he came up. 

Who are these fellows P” said I. ** They seem to know you.” 

•'Ghl notiling but the common police spies,” said he, carelessly; ‘‘the 
fdlom who. lounge about the cabarets, and the low gambling-Jiouses. But 
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here comes one of higher mark.” As he spoke, he laid his hand on the arm 
of a tijill, powerful-looking man, in a blouse ; he wore immense whiskers, 
and a great beard, descending fai* below liis chin. Ah ! Boequin, what 
have we got going forward to-day ? 1 came to show a young friend here 
the interior of your salle,*' 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine, your most obedient/’ said the man, in a deep 
voice, as he removed his casqueite, and bowed ceremoniously to us ; “ and 
yours also, monsieur,” added he, turning to me. “ Why, there’s nothing 
to speak of, save that duel, capitaine.” 

“ Come, come, Boequin, no nonsense with me. What was that story got 
up for?” 

“Ah! you mistake there,” said Boequin. “By Jove! there’s a man 
badly w’ounded, shot tlirough the neck, and no one to tell a word about it. 
No seconds present, the thing done quite privately, the wounded man left 
at his own door, and the oilier off — Heaven knows where.” 

“And you believe tliis talc, Boequin,” said Duchesne, superciliously. 

“ Believe it 1 — that I do. I have been to see the place where the man 
lay ; and, by tracking the wheel-marks, I have discovered they came from 
the Cliainj)s Itijysees. The cabriolet, too, was a private one — ^no fiacre has 
got so ufirrow a tire to the wheel.” 

“ Closely followed up — eh, Burke ?” said the Chevdier, turning towards 
me with a smile of admiration at his sagacity. “ Go on, Boequin.” 

Weil, 1 followed the scent to the Barri^n? de TEtoile, whore I Icanu’d 
that one cabriolet passed towards the Bois do Boulogne, and returned in 
about lialf an hour. As the pace was a sharp one, I guessed they could not 
have gone far, and so I turned into Ihc wood at tiie first road to the right, 
where there is least recourse of people, and, by Jove! I was all correct. 
"I’herc, in a small open space between the trees, I saw ihc marks of recent 
footsteps, and a little further on, found the grass all covered with blood.” 

“Monsieur Boequin! Monsieur Boequin! the commismire wants you,” 
cried a voice from the landing of the stair ; and with an apolog}' for lc*,avirig 
thus suddenly, he turned away. We followed, however, curious to hear the 
remainder of this singular history ; and, fifter some difficulty, succeeded iu 
gaiiiing admittance to a small room, now densely crowded with people, the 
most of whom were of the very lowest class. The conmismire speedily 
made place for us beside him on the bench ; for, like every one else in auy 
conspicuous position, he also was an acquaintance of Duchesne. 

While the commissaire conversed with Boequin in a low tone, wc had 
time to observe the salle and its occupants. Except the witnesses, two or 
three of whom were respectable persons, they were the squalid-looking, 
ragged wretches of the quarter, listening with the greedy appetite of crime 
to any tale of bloodshed. Tlue surgeon, who had just returned from visiting 
the wounded man, was waiting to be examined. To him now the commit- 
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mire directed his attention. It appeared that the wound was by no means 
of the dangerous character described, being merely through the fleshy portion 
of the neck, without injuring any part of importance. Having described 
circumstantially the extent of the injury, and its probable cause, he replied 
to a question of the commismirc^ that no entreaty could persuade the wounded 
man to give any explanation of the occurrence, nor mention the name of his 
adversary. Duchesne paid liiile apparent attenidon to the evidence, and, 
before it was cpncludcd, asked me if I were satisfied with my police expe- 
rience, and disposed to move away. Just at this moment liicre was a stir 
among the people around the door, and we heard the officers of the court 
cry out, “Room ! make way there and the same moment Gcn(‘ral Duroc 
entered, accompanied by an aidc-dc-camp. He had been sent specially by 
the Emperor to ascertain what progress the investigation had made. His 
Majesty had determhicd <o push the inquiry to its utmost limits. The 
general appeared dissatisfied with the little prospect there appeared of 
elucidation ; and, turning to Diichcsnc, remarked : 

“ Tliis is peculiarly ill-timed just now, as negotiations arc pending with 
Russia, and the prince’s family arc about tin*, person of the Czar.” 

“ But as the wound would seem of little consequence, in a few days, 
perhaps, the whole thing may blow over,” said Duchesne. 

“ It is for that very reason,” replied Diiroi^, earnestf^, “ tliat we arc 
pressed for time. The object is to mark the sentiments of his Majesty 
nmn. Sliould t he prince be once pronounced out of danger, it \vill be lOO 
late for sympathy.'” 

“Oh ! I p<;rccive,” said Duchesne, smiling; “your observation is most 
just. If niy friend, here, liowcvcr, cannot put you on the ti-ack, I fear you 
have little to hope for elsewhere.” 

“ T am aware of that, and Monsieur Cauchois knows the grent reliance his 
Maj(‘.sty reposes in his skill and ac.tivity.” 

Monsieur Cauchois, the commismirc, bowed with a most n^s]){?etful air at 
tlie eompliment, probabl;^’ of all others the liighesi that, (‘ould be paid him 

“A brilliant soiree wc had last, evening, Ducliesiie,” said the geucTal. “ I 
hope t.his unhappy alfiiir Avill not close that house at prcsimt. Ton arc aware 
the prince is the suitor of mademoiscdle ?” 

“ I only suspected as much,” said the Clu'valicr, with a peculiar smile. 

“ jt, was my first eveniug there.” 

As (Toneral Duroc addressed a few words in a low l,one, to tlic eommissaire, 
th(^ man iirf^^cquin approached tin' bench, and handed up a small slip of 
])a])cr to The chevalier opened it, and having thrown his eyes 

over it, passed i(. into my hand. All 1 could see were two words, written 
coiiTsely with the pencil — “ How much ?” 

The chevalier turned the back of the paper, and wrote— “ Fifty Napo- 
leons.” 
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On reading wliich the large man tore the scrap, ami nodding slightly with 
his head, sauntered from the room. We rose a few moments after, and 
having t aken a formal leave of the general and tlic commmain\ proceeded 
towards the street, where we had left our horses. As we passed ah)ng the 
corridor, however, wc found Boequin awaiting us. He opened a do(H* into 
a small, mean -looking apartment, of wliich he appeared tlic owner. Having 
ushered us in, and caut>iously closed it behind him, he drew from his pocket 
a piece of cloth, to which a button and a piece of gold embroidery were 
attached. 

“ Yonr jacket would be spoiled without this morsel, captain,” said he, 
laughing, in a low, dry laugh. 

‘‘ So it would, Boequin,” said Duchesne, examining liis coat, wdiich 1 now 
perceived was turn on the sliouklcr, and a small piece, the exact one in liis 
hand, wanting, but which had escaped my atteutiou from the mass of gold 
lace and embroidery with which it was covered. 

“Do you know, Boequin,” stiid Duchesne, in a tone mucli graver than ho 
Lad used before, “ I never noticed that ?” 

“ Parhleu ! I bclicwe you,” said he, laughing ; “ nor did I, t ill you sat (>n 
the bench ; when I was so pleased with your coolness, I could not, for tln^ 
life of me, interrupt you.” 

“ Have you got any money, Burke?” said the Chevalier; “some twenty 
guld pieces ” 

“ No, no, captain,” said Boequin, “not now — another time. X must rail 
u])on you one of these mornings about another atfair, and it will l)e tiimi 
enough then.” 

“As you ])leasc, Boequin,” said the Chevalier, i)utting up his purse again : 
“ and so, till we meet,” 

“ Till we meet, gentlemen,” replied the otlier, as he bowed us n'spect- 
fully to the door. 

“ You seem to have but a very faint comprclumsion of all tins, Burke,” 
said Duchesne, as he took my arm ; “you look coufouudedly puzzled, I must 
say.” 

“ If I didn’t, I should be an admirable actor — that’s all,” said I. 

“ Why, I think the thing is ijlam enough, in all conscience!; Boequin 
found that piece of my jacket on the ground, and, of course the allair was in 
his hands.” 

“ Why, do you mean to say 

“ That I shot Monsieur Ic Prince tliis morning, at a quarter past se ven 
o’clock — and felt devilish uncomfortable about it till the last ten mimoe s 
my boy. If I did not confide the matter to you before, it was because' thui 
until all chance of detection was passed, I could not expose you to the ri.sk 
of an examination before the prefet de police. Hajipily now these dangers 
arc ail over, Boequin is too clever a fellow not to tlirov/ ail the other 
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s{)icb on a wrong scent, so that we need hav^o no fear of the result.” I could 
scarcely credit the evidence of my senses, at the coolness and duplicity of 
ihc chevalier throughout an alTair of such imminent risk, nor was I less as- 
loiiished at the account he gav(5 of tljc whole proceeding. 

One woril, on leaving the mree^ had decided there should be a meeting 
the following day ; and as the Kussiau well knew the danger of his advcii- 
tui'e, from the law which was recently passed regarding prisoners on parohe, 
he pro]n)sc(l t.iicy should meet without seconds on either side. Duchesne 
acceded ; and it was arranged that the ehcvalior should drive along the Hue 
de Rivoli, at seven the next morning, where the llussian would join him, 
and tluw slionld drive together to the Bois de Boulogne. 

“ To do my Cossack justice,” said Duchesne, “ ho bclvived admirahlv 
thro ng]j out tiic whole affair; and ou taking his place beside me iji the cab, 
entered into conversation freely and easily on tlie tojncs of the day. VVe 
ch^iiiod of the campaign — of the cavalry — of the llussian scrvi(?c — their size 
and (ifjuipmeiit, only needing a higher organisation to iimkc tlimn llrsl-rale 
troops. We spoke of the Emperor Alexander, (»f whom lie was ovidenlK 
proud, and much ])leasc.d to bear the favourabh' npinion Napoleon euler- 
tained of his ability and capiudiy ; and it was iji the middle of an anecdote 
about Savary and tln^ (>,ar w'e arrived at tin' ile Bonlogiic. 

r need not tell yon the details rd' tin* affair, save that w^e loaded our own 
pistols, and stepped the ground oursidves. Diey wan'e like other things of 
tlic same sort ^ the. tirst shot eoindiKhai tin* inalter. 1 aimed at hisshonlder, 
but the pislol lln'twv high, :\s to ids ImlK.I, it was soily awdiile ago I knew 
it went so near )ne. It was Jiervous w'ork, ])a,ssiiig the handere; for had lie 
not made an (dlert to >it up straight in llie cab, the sentry might l)av(i de- 
tained and examined ns. All that yon heard al)<)ni liis Inking left at liis own 
door, eoNcred with blood, and I'aiuling, 1 need not tell you has no truth. I 
never left, the s])oi till the door was opened, and I saw' him in the hands of 
a servant. Uf course i concealed my face, and Iheu drove off, at' full 
speed.” 

J»y tins time wai arrived at tlie Inixemlionrg, and Diicln^sne, w ith all the 
coolness in iiie world, joiinal a knot of j)ersons t ngiigeil in discussing the 
duel, and endeavouring, ])y snndrv elever and ingenious (‘xplanatioiis, to ac- 
count for the eireniiustaiK-'e. 

As \ sauntered along to my quarters, 1 jumdenal over the adventure, and 
the character of the eluwalier ; and how'cver 1 might turn the matter in my 
mind, one thought w as ever uppermost — a sincere wish that I had not been 
made his confidant in the secret. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TllJfl RETURN OF THE WOUNDED, 

A PEW mornings after this occurrence, wlieu, as Duclicsiic himself })nv 
phesicd, fill memory of it was com]he<-cly forgoilen, liio onlre flu jof^r frijm 
the Tuilcries commanded all ihc troops then gairisotied in Paris io be 
under arms, at an early hour, in Ihc Champs Elysec^s, when the Emperor 
would pass them hi review. Thi‘> s]>ect.aele had, however, amhlier o])ji*(!i, 
which was not generally known. Tlio convoys of the wounded from Ausler- 
lit/, were that same day to arrive at Paris, and tlu‘. display of troops wius 
intended at once to honour (his (‘nlrce, and give to (Ikj sad procession of the 
imdineii and dying tlu' semblance of a triumph. Such were the artful 
devices which cv(‘r ministcj'cd to th(^ deceit of ilic nation, and suifered tliem 
to look on but one side of (heir glory. 

As 1 anticipated, tlic chevalier was greatly out. of temper at (he. whole of 
i]ii?f proe(Ridiim\ lie de.tisicd nothing more than 1lio.se military di.sjjlays 
W])i(h are got U]) for the ])o])ala.cc; he d(;s[>hed the e.xhilu'l ion nf Iroojis to 
tin* vulgar and n.inm'a,niiig criSieism of tailors and barbers; ami, mori' tiian 
.'ill, liC' siirauk Croni Hie eonqiauionsliip of tlu' Nalioiial Cuani o!’ Haris — 
tlio.^e sliop-keejuig .soldiers, wit li then umbrellas and speetaeies, vdio iigurc'd 
with such pride on these occasions. 

‘'Siiioiher ail'air like Hiis,’’ said he, passionately, “and Pd resign my 
euiiiiiiissiou. A procession a.t the .Porte. St. Martin — the *on 

Easter Monda) — Pm your man for either; but to sit bolt ujiright on your 
saddle fur three, maybe, four lioiu's "do be stared at by cveiy boui’ii'eoi.s 
from the Kno du Tlac — to be pointed at wuth ])ink parasols, and conijiared 
witli some ribbon-vender of th(‘. Poulevards— par St. Louis ! 1. canM. even 
bear to think of it ! Injok yonder,^’ said he, pc>inting to tlu' court of the 
pala(*e, where already a regiment was drawn u]>, under arms, and parsing in 
iiis])ectirm before; tlie eolomd ; “there begins the- dr( ss-reh(;a,rsal alreridy. 
Ills Alajesty says mid-day — the generals of division draw out llnur men at 
chivcii o’clock — the colonels take a look at their eorjis at ten-- tlu; a/if'fi de 
Oaiuillon at nine — and, j)arbleu\ the corporals arc at work by day- break. 
Then, what confounded drilling and dressing U]), as if ]\'aj)oleon could 
dct(;ct the s!ighte.st waving of the line over Uvo leagiu's of ground ; while 
you SCO the luckless adjutant .s flying hilher and thither, cursing-, impre- 
cating, and threatening, and hastily reiterating at the head of each company 

11 2 
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'Remember, men — be sure to remember-^that when the drums beat to 
arms, you shout, " Vice rBmpereur * Rely upon it, Burke, if we had 
but one half of these preparations before a battle, we’d not be the dangerous 
fellows those Russians and Austrians tliink us,” 

" Come, come,” said I, “ you shall not persuade me that the soldiers feel 
no pride on these occasions. The same men who fight so valiantly for their 
Emperor ” 

" Stop there, I beg of you,” said he, bursting into a fit of laughter. I 
must really cry halt now. So long as you live, my dear friend, let nothing 
induce you to repeat that worn cant, ‘ Eight for their Emperor !’ Wliy, 
they fought as bravely for Turenne, and ViUars, and Mardchal Saxe ; they 
were as full of courage under Moreau, and Kl^ber, and Desaix, and JIocIjc 
— ay, and will be again when the Emperor is no more, and Heaven knows 
who stands in his place. The genius of a French army is fighting, not for 
gain, nor plunder, nor even for glory, so much as for fighting itself ; and he 
is the Lest man who gives them most of it. What reduecd the reckless 
hordes of the revolution to liahits of discipline and obedience hut the war- 
like spirit of Ihcir leaders, whose bravery they respected ? And think you 
Napoleon himself does not feel this in lus heart, and know the necessity of 
continual war, to f(‘ed the insatiable ap])etite of his followers ? In a word, 
niy friend,” added he, in a tone of mock solcmjiity, “ we are a great peojdc, 
and nahirc intended us to be so, by giving us a language in which ‘ Glcirc’ 
riiynics witli ‘ Victoirc;’ and now for the march, for 1 fancy wx arc late 
enough already.” 

There are few sources of annoyance more poignant than to discover any 
illusion wc have Jong indulged in assailed by the sneers and sarcasms of 
another, who assumes a tone of superior wisdom on the faith of a ditiercnce 
of opinion. The mass of our likings and dislikings find tlioir way into our 
heart, more from impulse than reason, and when attacked are scarcely de- 
fensible by any effort of the understanding. This very fact nuuhu's us more 
painfully alive to their presentation, and vre shrink instinclivfdy from ajiy 
discussion of them. While such is the case, wc feel more bitterly the 
cruelty of him wlio, out of mere wantonness, can sport with the sources of 
our happiness, and assail the hidden stores of so many of our pleasures, for, 
unhappily, the mockei*y once listened to lies associated with the idea for 
ever. 

Already had Duchesne stripped me of more than one delusion, and made 
me feel that I was but indulging in a deceptive happiness in my dream of 
life ; and of: .:u did I regret that I ever knew him. It is not enough to feel 
the sophistry of one’s adversary, you should he able to detect and expose 
it, otherwise tlie triumphant tone he assumes gives him an air of victory 
which ends by imposing on yourself ; and of this I now fell convinced in my 
own case. 
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These thoughts rendered me silent as wc wended our way t owards the 
TuiJeries, where the various officers of the staff and the eorj)s d'Hitc were 
assembled. Here we found several of the marshals in waiting for the Em- 
peror, while the Mameluke Guard, in all the splendour of its gay ( quip- 
ments, stood around the great entrance of the palace. Many luindsoino 
equipages were also there ; one, conspicuous above t,bc rest for its livery of 
wliite and gold, with four outriders, belonged to Madame Mural, the Grand 
Duclicss of Berg, whose taste for splcndoui- and show extended to every 
deparlincnt of her household. 

At last there was a movement in those nearest tlie palace ; the drums 
beat to arms, tlic guard within tlic vestibule presented, and the Emperor 
appeared, followed by a brilliant staff. He stood for a few seconds on the, 
steps -his hands cLasped behind his back, and liis head a little l;ent lor- 
wards, as if in thought ; then, drawing himself up, he lookc^d wilh gaze of 
proud composure on the crowd that JiUed tlic court of the pabic(', and whcj’c 
now^ all was silent aiid still. Never before had I r(3marked tlic same Im- 
perious expression of his features ; but as his eye ranged over the brilliant 
array, now, I could read the imiat c consciousness of superiority in \vlii(ffi be 
excelled. Ncy, Murat, Yictor, Bessibres — how little seemed tliey all before 
that rnigbty genius, whose glory they but reflected. 

Oh ! Iiow lightly then did I deem the mocking j(‘sts of Hiufficsne, or all 
that his spirit of sarcasm could invent. There stood the conqueror of Italy 
and* Egypt — tlie victor of Marengo and Austcrlitz, looking exory ineli a 
monareli and a soldier. Whether from thouglitless ijiattention, or .stiidiVd 
atlect.ation, 1 cannot say, but at that moment, when all stood in rcvspt'ctfid 
.silence before tlic Emjx’ror, Duchesne had apj)roacli(il the grille of tlie 
palace, next to the riacc da Carrousel, and was busily chatting wdlh a 
[irctlydookiiig girl, who, W'ith a number of olliers, sat in a liircd caUrJuj. A 
I hearty burst of laughter at something be said rang through th(‘. court, and 
turned cviTy eye in that direction. In an instant the Emperor’s eagh', 
glance pierced the distance, and last cned on the clievalici*, wdio, seat ed care- 
lessly on one side of his saddle, paid no attention to what w’as going foi*- 
ward, when suddenly an aide-de-camp touched him on the arm, and said, 
Monsieur le Capitaine Duchesne, his Majesty the Emperor w'ould s})cak 
wdtli you.” 

Duchesne turned; a faint, a very faint flush covered his chock, and, 
put ting spurs to his horse, he galloped up to the front of the terrace, wliorc; 
the Emperor w^as standing. From the distance at which I stood, to hear 
what passed was impossible; but I watched with a most painful interest 
the scene before me. 

The Emperor’s attitude was unchanged, as the chevalier rode up ; and 
when Duchesne himself seemed to listen with a respectful manner to t he 
words of his Majesty, I could sec, by his easy bearing, that his self-posses- 
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sion had never deserted him. The interview lasted not many minutes, when 
tlic Em])eror waved his hand haughtily, and the chevalier, saluting with his 
sabre, backed his liorsc Sv)mc paces, and then, wheeling roiaid, rapidly 
galloped towards the gate, through wiiich he passed. 

This evening, tlien, mademoiselle,^’ said lie, with a smile, I liope to 
have the honour.” And, with a courteous bow, rode on i^owards the archway 
opening on ihe quay. 

*^WJuit lias happimcd ?” said J, eagerly, to the officer at my side. 

He shook his head, as if doubtful, and half fearing even to whisper at the 
moment. 

His jirivilegc of the elite is withdrawn, sir,” said an old general officer, 
‘'lie must leave Paris to join his regiment in iwenty-fonr hours.” 

Poor fellow !” muttered I, half-aloud, when a savage frown from the 
veteran officer eorrect(;d my words. 

What, sir !” said he, in a low voice, where every word was thickened to 
a guttural sound — ‘^wlia1, sir! is the courl of tlie Tuderics no more than a 
canteen or a liivouac? Pardieti, if it was not for his lacod jacket, he Ixad 
been de.gi’a<l(’d to tlu; ranks — ay, and dcservi^d it Loo 1” 

Th(*. coarse accent s and underbred t om; of the. 8])ca.kc‘.r showed me at once 
that it was one of the old generals of ihe republican army, wlio never could 
endure the (Icsc'ciidauts of arist.ocratic funiiJi(!s in the serviijc, and who were 
too willing always to attribute to iiisolene(‘ and preinedilaied atlVont even 
the sligbtcsl bn^aehes of military ctiipiettc. Aleanwhile tlu' Empe^ror 
mounted, and, aeeonipauied by the officers of his stalf, rode forward towards 
tlic Cluunps EInsccs, while all of li'sser note followed at a distance. 

Prom lh(^ garden of ih(' 'rnilerics to th(i Barrien^ de I’Eloilt: the troops 
were ranged in four lines, the cavalry of the Guard and the artillery forming 
the ranks along t he road by which the convoy must j)ass. It was a bright 
(lay, with a ehiar, frosty atmosphere and a biut^ sky, and well suited the ^ 
briliiant sjicctacle. 

Scarcely had tlu'. Emperor issued from the ''Tnilcrles, w^hen ten thousand 
slionts of “ /'7 av’ /V iwyymw/” nmt the aij*; the cannon of the luvalidc's 
thund('red fortJi at the same moment, ami tiu' crasli of the militcuy bauds 
added llndr clangour to th(? sounds oi joy. lie rode slowly along the line, 
stopping frequently to speak with souk* of tin* soldiers, and giving orders to 
his snit(' eoneeniing them. Of the officers i»i his btafl.* that clay, the greater 
number bad been wounded at Ausicrlitz, and still bore the traces of then- 
injuries. Ra])j) displayed a tremendous scar from a sabre across his cheek ; 
Stdiasiiani wore his sword-ann in a sling; and Friant, unable to moimt his 
horse.', followed Emperor on fool, loaning on a stick, and walking with 
great diliieulty. 

The sight ol' these brave men, wliosc devotion to Naiioleon liud been 
proved on so many battle-fields, xidded to the interest of tlic scene, and 
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icmlcd to c'Xrile. popular ontliusiasm i-o it;:; utmost.; but on Napolo.cm stiil 
;iii eyes won* })(‘iiL The “Tueral, who led their armies to vieiorv -the 
luoiiarch, nho raised France to the pnmdest j>la(ai aiiumt^ the. uaiions, wa.s 
tliert', within a Jew ])aees of them. Eiieh word he Sj)nke was siuki\ii; deejilv 
some lieart, juoiider of that, moment than of rank or riehes, 

{S(; slow was the Em]>eror's proi^ress along tlie niiiks, tliat it nas near 
three' o’clock bcr()r(; lie had arrived tit t he extre.mity <d‘ ilie line. Tlu^ eavah-N 
ut're now ordered to form iji S(}ua,dnms, and move past in close order. 
\V Jiilc this movement was elleetiiig, a cannon shut at the barriore aunoiineed 
the approach of the convoy. 'J’he cavalry were hallt'd in line onc'.e jnore, 
and the same niomeiit tin* first waggon of the train a.])p('ared airove the 
summit of the Idll. JSo secretly had the wiioh' been manageah that none, 
save tlie oHie(‘rs ot tin* various stalfs, knew wliat was (coming. While (*ae]» 
look WTis turiK'd, then, tow aials tlu l)arritTe in astonislnneni , gradually t lift 
waggon roiled on, an(;tiier followed, and anothf'r. The.-^e wen*, howf'Vi'r, 
])ul the amlnilaiiees of the hospitals, and mnv the woniidcni tlumiselves came, 
in sidil, a uliite ilag — that weil-kno\Mi signal — waving in front (»f f'aeii 
waggon, wliile a guard of hoimnr, consisting of picked men of the ditVert'iit 
regiments, rode at eitlier side, t )ne loud cheer — a. shout echocil back from 
1 lie Tuileri(!s itsf'lf' ra,Tig out, as (he soldiers saw tlif'ir brave companions 
rfstored to I hem oiiei* more. With that impiilsf' wliieh, even in disei[»linf‘, 
hrench sfildiers never forget, the, men rnshed forward 1o tlie waggons, and 
in a momeiil (hlieer,> and uk'ii wm'e in tin' arms of their e«mira(h‘S. Whaf a 
scf'iu i< was lo see the poor andwastf'd forms, mangled by shot and maiim'd 
ol limb, briglih ningtip again, as home and friends surroimdrul them — lo hear 
llit'ir faint voice's miiiLdf* with lia* (pustions for i his one or foi' 1 hai , whih' 
llieiateid’ some brave frllnw met Imt <nie word in f l(■g^ . t.)n th(\\ pa^'sed — a 
''ad train, but lull of glorious numiories. 'J'Iktc werf' th(' greuadi(*rs o!' 
Ihniinol. who carried t luMvu.ssian cent rt* ; eleven waggons wen', tilled wilii 
^lieii wounded. iler(wom(M.h.e volt igf'ur.s of Eeniudfit I.e’s brigailc. S(*e 
iiow tlie fellows preserve their aiu'icnt- rejmte, eli(a*ring and laughing, ever 
tile same, Avlietlier roystering at mielniglit in tlu'. Faubourg SI. Antejine, or 
riisln’iig madly ujion the ranks of llie; enemy, d'lien’c are tin* ilrageu)ns of 
Nansouly, wlio charged the' Inijierial (iuard of Kns.sia See the finniel line 
djat (hnits on their haimer, All wounded by the*, salne.” Ariel iif're ejome 
the euira.ssiers of the (luarti, with a ih'taednneiit of their own, as eseon . 
flow .s[d('ndidly they look in the bright sun, and how premelly they come! 
_\,s I lookeel, tlic EmjKTor rexle* foivvard, bareheaded, his whoh* staif nn- 
eo\{’rcd. (ids, liirssicin's T" said he;, in a Joiiel v()i(;e;. Honour to 

llie brave in misfort une* !” dust then the esc'ort halted, and I heard a, lainrh 
in trout, eleise to where the Fimpeiair was slaneliiig; but, from the. ejreAvdeal 
stall around him, eeinlel not see what was going IVirw'ard. 

What i.s it said I, curie)us to learn the leaisl ineidejit of the sceme. 
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“ Advance a pace or tri'Oj captain,” said the young officer I addressed, 
‘‘ you can see it nil.” 

I did so, and then beheld — oh ! with wdiat deliglit and surprise — my poor 
friend, seated on the driving-seat of a gun, with his hand in salute as 

the Emperor spoke to liini. 

“ Thou wilt not have jirornotioii, nor a pension — ^ndiat, then, can I do for 
thee?” said Napoleon, smiling. “ Hast any friend in the service whom I 
could advance for tliy sake ?” 

Yes, parUriW said Pioehe, scratching his forehead, with a sort of 
puzzle and confusion ev(‘ii the Emperor smiled at, “I have a friend;^ but 
mayhap those wouldn’t like ” 

“ Ask ni(' for notliing tliou 1hiuk(‘sl. I could not, ought not to grant,” 
said the Emperor, sttu'uly. ‘"IVliat is’t now?” 

'J'hc ])<)or roj-poral seemed thoroughly nonplussed, »and for a second or two 
could not reply. At last, as if summoning all his conragci for the eirorl, lie 
said, “ \V(‘ll, thou cansi but refuse, and thou the fault will be all thine ; she 
is a brave girl, and had she been a man ” 

‘'AVhom can he mean?” said Napoleon. “Is tin? man’s head wan- 
dering ?” 

“ No, moil geuvraJ — all right tlier(‘ — iiiat sliell has iunu'd many a sabre-^s 
edge. 1. was talking of IMiuelte, the \ivandierc of ours. If thou art so bent 
on doing nu^ a service, why, promote Jwr, and llioirii make the whole regi- 
ment proud of it.” 

This spireli was lost in the laugh which, begiimiug with the Emperor, 
extended to llic sLaff, and at last to all the bystanders. 

“ Dost wisli 1 should make her one of my aides-de-camp?” said Napo 
Jeon, still laughing. 

.Varblriil thou hast .more ill-favonred oiips among them,” said Pioehe, 
Avilli a signifieant look at the grim faces of T(a])p and Darn, wliose ]):in] and 
xveather-beaien I'eaiiires never deiguial a snuh^ while every other face wa^ 
moved ill laughter. 

“But thou hast, not said, yet, what. I am to do,” rejoined the Emperor. 

“Thou used not t(» he so hard to Ui‘<ler.stand,” gnuuhlcd out Pioehe. 
“I have seen the. time thoifd have, said, ‘Is it Minctie tinii was wouuded at 
the Adige ? — is that tlic girl stoixl in tlie square at Alarengo ? rurbkii ! Pll 
give her the cross of the Legicni !’ ” 

“ x\iid she shall liavc it, Corporal Pioehe,” said Napoleon, as he detached 
the decoration lie wore on the breast of his coat. “ Give the order for tlic 
vivandiere to advance.” 

JScarce wcri*. the words spoken, when the sound of a horse pressed to his 
speed wfis In rirtl, and, mounted upon a small hut showy Aral), a present 
from the reginnmt, Alinettc rod(^ up. In tlie bloom of health, and hushed 
by exercise and the exeitoment of tlic moment, 1 never saw her look so 
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handsome. Keining iii her horse short, as she came in front of the 
Emperor, the animal reared up, almost straight:, and pawed the air with his 
forc-l(‘gs, while she, with all the composure in life, raised her hand to her 
cap, and saluted the Emperor with an action the most easy and graceful. 

Thou hast some yonder,’’ said Pioche, with a grim smile at the stafl’, 

would be sore puzzled to keep their saddles as well.” 

“ Mbicttc,” said the Emperor, while lie gazed on her handsome features 
with evident pleasure, ‘‘your name is well known to me for many actioius of 
kindness and self-dovotion ; wear this cross of the Lc^gioii of Honour; you 
will not value it the less lliat, until now, it has been only worn by me. 
Whenever you find one w^orthy to be your husband, Minctte, 1 will charge, 
myself with the dowry.” 

“ Oh, sire,” said tlic trembling girl, as she pressed the Enij^cror’s fingers 
to lier lips — ^‘oh, sire, is this rq^il?” 

Yes, parhJrff said Pioche, wiping a large tear from liis eye, as he 
spoke ; ‘‘ he can make tlicc be a man, and make me feel like a girl.” 

As Huroe attaclicd the cross to the buttonhole of the vivandiere’s frock, 
she sat })alc as death, totally overcome by her sensations of prid(% and 
unable to say more than, ‘^Oh, sire!” which she repeated threat or four 
lmu‘s at intervals. 

Again the procession moved on ; other waggons followed with their brave 
fellows ; but all the interest of the scene was now, for me at least, wrapped 
uj) in that one incident, and 1 took but little notice of tbo rest. 

For full two hours the eer/ry/e continued to roll on — waggon after vvaggoji, 
idled w iidi the s]iatl('red remiiaiits of an army. Yet such was the iiidoiuitable 
spirit of tile peoj)l(‘ — such the heartfelt passion for glory — all deem (ul that 
pmeessioii the [U-uudest iriuniph of their arms. Nor was this feeding eou- 
filled to the ^pe(•taln^s ; the wounded themselves loaned eagerly over tlK‘ 
side.5 of the charreltes, to gaze into the crowds on either side, seeking some 
ohl familiar face, and looking, through all their sutrerings, })roiidly on tlie 
dense mob beneath them. Some tried to cheer, and waved their powerless 
liands ; but otlicr.s, faint and Jicart sick, turned their glazed c^yes towards 
tiir “Invalides,” whose lofty dome appeared above the trees, as though to 
s;iy, that was now their resting-place — ^tlic only one before the grave. 

lie wlio \vitncs.scd that day could have little doubt about tin? guiding spirit 
of the French nation; nor could he distrust their ^Yiliingucss to sacrifice 
aiiyihiug — ^nay, all — to national glory. 

Siiflering and mis(;ry — wounds, gliastly and dreadful, were on every side; 
aiul yet not one word of pity, not a look of compassion Yvas there. These 
men were, in their eyes, far too highly placed for syinpalhy: tlieirs was iliat 
path to which all aspired; and tl^ir trophies were their owui worn frames 
and mangled bodies. 

And then, how they brightened up as the Emperor w'ould draw near — 
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liow even tlie faintest would strive to raich liis eye, rnid gaze wit-li parted 
lips on him as he spoke, as though drinking in liis v<‘ry words— the balm to 
their bruised hearts; and tlic faint cry of IJ Emjiernir ! VEtufjcreurr 
passed like a murmur along ihe line. 

Not until the last waggon had deiihai before liiin did the Emperor leave 
the ground. It was Uk'u nearly dark, and already the lain[)s wer(^ liglited 
along Uj(.‘ quays, uJid ihe windows of tln^ ])alace displayc^d the biilliain 
lustn; of tht! preparations for a grand dinner to tlu‘, marshals. 

As vve mover! siowdy along in close order, I found myself among a group 
of ollieers of tlic Emperors staif, (‘.agerly discussing the day and its evemts. 

‘M am sorry for Ducliesiie,’’ said one. ; “ with all liis impertinences— itnd 
he h;id enongli of llunn — he was a brave*, fellow, and a glorious leader at a 
moimmt of ditlieiilt y.” 

‘'W(dl, well, lli{‘ Emperor has, ])erliap.s, forgiven him by this time; and it 
is not likely he would mar the happiness of a day like* this hy disgracing an 
oflieer of the ^ cHk\^ 

“ You arc wrong, my friend; Ids Maje.‘>tY is not sorry for the* oce:isio)i. 
which can prove that In*, know s as wcllliow to })unlsii a.^ to upward. Dnehesne’s 
fate is sealed. You are not old eaiongh to remem])cr, as I can, llie morning 
at Eonado, whores Ihe same caZ/v; (!(• janr eouh rred a jiiark ol honour on one 
brother, and eojahijiined another to be shot /' 

“ Aiul was this, iiuha‘d, the ease^ 

“Ay, was il. Many can tell \ou of it, as well as myself. They were both 
iiithe same regiment — the lifteenlh demi-brig’adi- of light infantry. Tiny 
held a (ihatcau, at Salo, against the ejiemy ibr eight, hours, when, ai haiglli. 
ihe elder, who commanded al (lie front, cai)itulat{‘d, ami laid down his arms : 
llie younger refused to comply, and e.oiitinued tin* fight. They wana* re- 
infoiaaal an hour afterwards, and the Austrians l)e.alen off. d'ht' day after 
the> w(‘reT)oth tried, and the result was as i have lohi you — tin' utmo.'.: 
favour the younger could obtain wa.s, not to witness the execution of hi- 
brother/’ 

As I heard this story my vamy blood eurdh d in mv veins, and! lookt'd wji.l: 
a kind of dread on him who now lanle .t few }).ua‘s in front of me— the. sterji 
and ]ht.ll(;ss Na]»oleou. 

Al last we (‘iitered the court of tin* Ttiilerie.s^ wlieii the Empeia>r, dis- 
missing ills staff, entered Ihe. pai.aee, and vve separaK d, to follow t)nr own 
[>lans lor Die (>, veiling. For a nnmjeiit oi two J remained uiieerlaiii ^Yhieh 
way to turn. 1 wished much to see Ibiehesue, ^el searet*ly hoped to meet 
with iiim hy returning to the Luxembourg. Jl was not. the time- to In* a\va.\ 
from him, at a. mt ment like this, and .1 residved to seek him out. 

For above an liour 1 went froineale lo (;afe, wliere he wais in the habit (T 
resorting, but lo m* ])urpose. lie bad • Ixa-u seen in au\ of theiu during 
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Ike so that at length I turned homeward, with the faint hope that I 
should see him there on my anival. 

Somehow, I never liad felt more sad and depressed ; and the events of the 
day, so far from making me participate in the general joy, liadlcft me gloomy 
and desponding. My spii*it was little in harmony with the gay and merry 
gi’oups that passed along the streets, chanting their campaiguiug sfjiigs, jind 
nsiiiilly having some old soldier of the ‘'Guard'’ amongst them; for they 
fell it as a fete, and were huiTying to the cabarets” to celebrate the day of 
Austerlitz. 


CHMTER XIV. 

ft 

“tiik chkvalikr.” 

When men of high ciOiu-agc and ))roud hearts mod. with reverses in life, 
om* anxiety is rather to learn wliat new channel tlicir thoughts and ex- 
options will take in luturfi, Ihaii (,o liear liow they have borne up und(;r mis* 
forlunc. I knew Duclu^siie too well to suppose that any turn of ihto would 
lind hhn wliolly unpi*cj)arcd ; but still, a public r(if)i‘lmand, aiitl from the lips 
ol’ the Emperor, too, was of a nature to w’ouml hiin lo the quick ; and J eonlcl 
ntd. guess, nor picture to myself in what way he would bear it. I'iic J(;.ss of 
grade itself \xiih a thing of consequence, as the service of (lie '* 67/V was 
reekoned a certain promotion, not to speak of— what to him was far monj 
important — the bauisliim'ut from Ihiris and its mtvm, to some gluomy and 
distant eiieunqmient . In spia-ulations like, those 1 ndurned to my rjuarters, 
wlierc 1 was surj wised to discover thal. the clievalier liad not Ixmn ^ine(' 
morning. 1 learned from his siawant that hi^ had dismissed him, with W\> 
horses, soon after leaving the Tuiierics, and had not returned home from 
tlnit time. 

I dined alone tliai day, and sal. moodily by myself, tli.!iiking- over the 
events of the morning, and wmndt'.ring what had become of my fihuid, and 
w^atching every sound that might tell of his coming. It is true thenj wert'. 
many things 1 liked not in .Duelujsiic : his cold, sardonic sj)irit, Ins moiiaciir 
temperament, chilled and rcpciicd me; but i recognised, even tiirongli lii"> 
own efforts at concealment, a manly tone of independence — a vigorous r(s 
liance on self, that raised hhn in my esteem, and made me regard him with 
a certain species of admiration. With his unsettled or mistable pedilical 
opinions, I greatly dreaded thc^^;\ccsJ to which a spirit of revenge, might 
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carry him. I knew that the Jacobin party, and the Bourbons themselves, 
lay in wait for every erring member of the Imperial side ; and I felt no 
little anxiety at the temptation:^ they might hold out to him, at a moment 
when his excitement might have the mastery over his cooler judgment. 

Late in the evening, a government messenger arrived with a large letter 
addressed to him from tlie minister of Avar ; and even this caused me fresh 
uneasiness, since I connected the despatch in my mind with some detail of 
duty, wliich his absence might leave unperformed. 

It was long past midnight, as I sat, vainly endeavouring to occupy iny- 
" self with a book, which each moment I laid down to listen, when suddenly 
I heard the roll of a fiacre in tlui court beneath, the great doors banged and 
closed, and the next moment the chevalier entered llic room. 

He vrsLS dressed in plain clothes, and looked somewhat paler tlian usual, 
but, tliougb evidently labouring under excitement, affected his wonted ease 
and carchissuess of manner, as, taking a chair in front of me, he sat down. 

“ Wliat a day of worry ai^ trouble this has been, n)y dear friend,” he 
began : “from the moment I last saw you, to the present one, I have not 
I'csted, and with four inyitations to dinner, I have not dined anywhere.” 

lie paus(;d as he said thus much, as if cxp(ictiiig mo to say something; 
and 1 perceived that the embarrassment he ft‘lt ralhcr increased than other- 
wise, I tlicrcforc endeavoured to mumble out something about his hurried 
dci)artnre, aud the aimoyaiicc of such a sentence, w'hcn he stopped me sud- 
denly. 

“ 01 j, as to tMf 1 fancy the matter is arranged already ; I should have 
iiad a l(^ttcr from Die war office.” 

“ les ; there is one here — it came three hours ago.” 

lie turiK^d at once to the table, and breaking the seal, perused the packet 
in silence, then handed it to me, as he said, 

“ Keiul that, it^vill save a Avorkl of exjdanatiou.” 

It' was dated five o’clock, and merely eontaiiicd the following few w'ords : 

“ His Majesty I. and Tl. accepts the lesignaiiou of Senior Captain 
Duchesne, late of tlu’ Imperial (iuard; wiio, from Ihc date of the present, 
is no longer in the service of Franco. 

(Signed) “ BERTniER, 

“ Marshal of France.” 

A. small scaled note dropped from the packet, w'hich Duchesne took up, 
and broke open with eagerness. 

“Ha! yiarhleu /” cried he, with energy; thought not; see here, 
Burke — it is Duroc who whites : 

“ My dear Di;rnESNE,— I knew^ there w\as no use in making such a pro- 
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position, and told you as much. The moment I said the word ‘ England,’ 
he shouted out ' No !’ in such a tone, you might have heard it at the Lux- 
embourg. You will perceive, then, the thing is impracticable ; and. perhaps, 
after all, for your own sake, it is better it should be so.— Yours ever. 

" D.” 

This is all mj^stery to me, Duchesne ; 1 cannot fathom it in the least.” 

Let me assist you — a few words will do it. I gave in my demission as 
Captain of the Guard, which, as yon sec, liis Majesty has accepted : we shall 
leave it to the Mouiteur of to-morrow to announce whether graciously or 
not. I also addressed a formal letter to Duroc, to ask the Emperor’s j)cr- 
mission to visit England, on private business of my own.” His e^cs 
sparkled with a malignant lustre as he said these hist words, and liis check 
grew deep scarlet. “This, however, his Majesty has not granted, doubtless 
from private reasons of his own, and thus we stand. Which of us, think 
you, has most spoiled the otlicr’s rest for this night ?” 

“But still I do not comprehend. What can take you to England? 
Yon have no friends there — ^you’ve never been in that country.” 

^ “Do you not know tlic very word is proscribed — that the island is covercut 
from liis eyes in the map he looks upon — that perjide Albion is the demon 
that liaiuits his dark hours, and menaces, witli threatening gesture, the 
dovmfal of all his present glory ? Ah ! by St. Denis ! boy, had I been you, 
it is not such an epaulette as this I had worn.” 

“ Enough, Duchesne ; I will not hear more. Not to you, nor any one, am 
1 answerable for the reasons that have guided my conduct ; nor had 1 lis- 
tened to so mucli, save that such excitement as yours may make tJiat pfir- 
donable which, in calmer moments, is not so.” 

“ You say right, Burke,” said he, quickly, and with more seriousness of 
manner ; “ it is seldom I have been betrayed into such a passionate waKuth 
as this; I hope I have not oilciided you. This change of circumstance will 
make none in our friendship. J knew it, my dear boy. And now let us iiini 
from such tiresome to])ics. Where think you I have been spending the 
evening? But how could you ever guess ? Well, at the ^Odeon,’ attending 
Mademoiselle Pierrot, and a vc^ry pretty friend of hers — ono of our vivan- 
dieres, who happens to be in tlic brigade with madcunoiscllc’s brother, and 
dined there to-day. She only arrived in Paris this jnoniing; and, by Jove ! 
there are some handsome faces in our gay salons would scarcely stand the 
rivalry with hers- I must show you the fair Minettc.” 

“ Minctte !” stammered I, while a sickly sensation, a fear of some un- 
known misfortune to tlie poor girl, almost stopped my utterance. “ I know 
her — slic belongs to the Eourth ilnirassiers.” 

“ Ah, you know her ? Who woldd liave su.specled my quirt friend of 
such an acqiijJnl auce ? And so, you never hinted this to 7 tjo . JMafot, Pd 
have thought twice about throwing up my comnjissjon if I had seen her half 
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carry him. I knew that the Jacobin party, and the Bourbons themselves, 
lay in wait for every erring member of the Imperial side; and I felt no 
little anxiety at tlie temptations they might hold out to him, at a moment 
when his exdtement might have the mastery over his cooler judgment. 

Late in the evening, a government messenger arrived with a large letter 
addressed to him from the minister of war ; and even this caused me fresh 
uneasiness, since I connected the despatch in my mind with some detail of 
duty, which his absence might leave unperformed. 

It was long past midnight, as I sat, vainly endeavouring to occupy my- 
'self with a book, which each moment I laid down to listen, when suddenly 
1 heard the roll of a fiacre in the court beneath, the great doors banged and 
closed, and the next moment the chevalier entered the room. 

He was dressed in plain clothes, and looked somewhat paler than usual, 
but, though evidently labouring under excitement, affected his wonted ease 
and cai'clcssncss of manner, as, taking a chair in front of me, he sat down. 

Wiat a day of worry and trouble this has been, my dear friend,” he 
began : “from the moment I last saw you, to the present one, I have not 
rested, and with four invitations to dinner, I have not dined anywhere.” 

He paused as he said thus much, as if expecting me to say something; 
and I perceived that the embarrassment he felt rather increased than other- 
wise. I therefore endeavoured to mumble out something about his hurried 
departure, and the annoyance of such a sentence, when he stopped me sud- 
denly. 

“ Oil, as to thaij I fancy the matter is arranged already ; I should have 
had a letter from the war office.” 

“ Yes ; there is one here — it came three liours ago.” 

He turned at once to the table, and breaking the seal, perused the packet 
in silence, then handed it to me, as he said, 

“ Head that, it •will save a world of explanation.” 

If was dated five o’clock, and merely contained the following few words : 

“ His Majesty I. and B. accepts the lasignation of Senior Captain 
Duchesne, late of the Imperial Guard; who, fiom the date of the present, 
is no longer in the service of France. 

(Signed) “ Berthiek, 

“ Marshal of France.” 

A small sealed note dropped from the packet, which Duchesne took up, 
and broke ojicn with eagerness. 

“Ha! parhleu!^* cried he, with" energy ; “I thought not; see here, 
Burke — it is Duroc who writes : 

“ My dear DiTcrtESNE, — ^I knew there was no use in making such a pro- 
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position, and told you as much. The moment I said the word ‘ England,* 
he shouted out * No !’ in such a tone, you might have heard it at the Lux- 
embourg. You will perceive, then, the thing is impracticable ; and. perhaps, 
after all, for your own sake, it is better it should be so.— Yours ever. 

“ Dr 


“ This is all mj^stery to me, Duchesne ; I cannot fathom it in the least.** 
Let me assist you — a few words will do it. I gave in my demission as 
Captain of the Gbiard, which, as you see, his Majesty has accepted : we shall 
leave it to the Mouiteur of to-morrow to announce whether graciously or 
not. I also addressed a formal letter to Duroc, to ask the Emperor’s per- 
mission to visit England, on private business of my own.** His eyes 
sparkled with a malignant lustre as ho said these last words, and Jiis check 
grew deep scarlet. “This, however, his Majesty has not granted, doubtless 
from private reasons of his own, and thus we stand. Which of us, tliink 
you, has most spoiled the other’s rest for this night ?** 

“ But still 1 do not comprehend. Wliat can take you to England ? 
You have no friends there — ^you’vc never been in that country.** 

^ “ Do you not know the very word is proscribed — ^that the island is covered 
from liis eyes in the map he looks upon — ^that perjide Albion is the demon 
that haunts his dark hours, and menaces, with tlircatening gesture, the 
downfal of all his present glory ? Ah ! by St. Denis ! boy, had I been you, 
it is not such an epaulette as this I had worn.** 

“ Enough, Duchesne ; I will not Iicar more. Not to you, nor any one, am 
I answerable for the reasons that have guided my conduct ; nor had 1 lis- 
tened to so much, save that such excitement as yours may make that par- 
donable wliicli, in calmer moments, is not so.** 

“ You say right, Burke,” said he, quickly, and with more seriousness of 
manner ; “ it is seldom I have been betrayed into such a passionate waenth 
as this ; I hope I have not offended you. This change of circumstance will 
make none in our friendship. I knew it, my dear boy. And now let us turn 
from such tiresome topics. Where think you I have been spending the 
eveniug ? But how could you ever guess ? Well, at the ' Od^on,* attending 
Mademoiselle Pierrot, and a very pretty friend of licrs— one of our vivan- 
di^res, who happens to be in the brigade with mademoiselle's brother, mid 
dined there to-day. She only arrived in Paris this morning ; and, by Jove ! 
there are some handsome faces in our gay salons would scarcely stand the 
rivalry with hers. I must show you the fair Minettc.’* 

“ Minette !** stammered T, wWle a sickly sensation, a fear of some un- 
known misfortune to the poor girl, almost stopped my utterance. “ I know 
her — she belongs to the Fourth (Inirassiers.** 

“ Ah, you know her ? Who w^d have suspected my quiet friend of 
such an acquiiintance ? And so, you never liintcd this to me. Ma/oi, I*d 
have thought twice about throwing up my commission if I had seen her half 
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m hour earlier. Come, tell me all you know of her — where does she come 
from P’* 

Of hier history I am totally ignorant; X can only tell you that her cha- 
racter is without a stain or reproach, in circumstances where few, if any, 
save herself, ever walked scaihlcss. That on .more than one occasion she 
has displayed heroism worthy of the best among us/’ 

** Oh dear, oh dear, how disappointed I am ; indeeS, I half feared as 
much : she is a regular vivandierc of the melodrame — virtuous, high- 
minded, and intrepid. You, of course, believe all this — don’t be angry, 
Burke — but I don’t, and the reason is, I can’t — ilie gods have made me in- 
credulous from the cradle, 1 have a rooted obstinacy about me, perfectly 
irreclabnablo ; thus, I fancy Napoleon to be a Corsican — a modern marshal 
to be a promoted sergeant — a judge of the upper court to be a public pro- 
secutor — and a vivandi^re of the grande armh But, I’ll not offend, don’t 

be afraid, my poor febow, even at the risk of the rivalry. Upon my life, 
I’m glad to sec you have a heart susceptible of any Utile tenderness ; but 
you cannot l)lanie me if I’m weary of this eternal t raves tie of character 
which goes on amongst us. Why will our republican :ind sans cnlotte friends 
try courtly airs and graces, while our real aristocracy stoop to the affected 
coarseness of the canaille P Is it possible that tlicy who wish to found a 
new order of things do not sec that aU these j)antomiinc costumes and cha- 
racters dciioie nothing but change— that wc arc only performing a comedy 
aft(ir all P J scarecjly e)Lpect it will be a ilve-act one ; and, a apropos of 
comedies, when sliall w(5 pay our respects to Madame de LacosteUerie P It 
will require all my diplomacy to keep my ground there, under ray recent 
misfortune. Nothing short of a tender inquiry from the Duchesse de 
Montserrat wiU open Ihc doors for me. Alas, and alas I I suppose I shall 
have to fall back on the Faubourg.” 

^ But is the step irrevocable, Duchesne ? Can yon reaUy bring yourself 
, to forego a career which opened with such promise ?” 

And terminated with such disgrace,” added he, smiling placidly. 

Nay, nay — don’t alTcct to take it thus ; your services would have placed 
you high, and won for you honours and rank.” 

‘‘ And, ma foi, have they mit done so ? Am I not a very interesting in- 
dividual at ibis moment — more so than at any other of my life ? Are not 
half the powdered heads of the Eaubnurg plotting over my downfal, and 
wondering how they are to secure me to the true cause ?’ Are not the 
hot heads of the Jacobites spreulatiug on my admission, by a unanimous 
vote, into their jrdcr ? And has not Fouche gone to the special expense of a 
Ipiew police spy, solely destined to dine at the same cafe^ play at the same 
salon, and sit in the sauu; box of the^^pera with me ? Is this nothing ? 
Well, it will he good fun after all to set their wise brains on the wrong 
track, not to speak of tlie happiness of weediug one’s acquaintance, which a 
little turn of fortune always effects so instantaneously,” 
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One would suppose from jour manner, Ducliesnc, that some unlooked- 
for piece of good luck had befallen you ; this event seems to have been the 
crowning one of your life.’* 

“ Am I not at liberty, boy ? Have I not thrown the slavery behind me ? 
Is that nothing ? You may fancy your coUar, because there is some' gold 
upon it ; but, trust me, it galls the neck as cursedly as the veriest brass. 
Come, Burke, I must have a glass of champagne, and you must pledge me 
in a creaming bumper. If you don’t join in the sentiment now, the time 
will come later on — we may be many a mile apart — ay, perhaps a whole 
world will divide us ; but you’ll remember my toast — ‘ To him that is free.’ 
I am sick of most things -—women, wine, .war, play — the game of life itself, 
with all its dasliing and exciting interests — I have had them to satiety ; but 
liberty has its charm — even to the palsied arm and the witlmred hand 
freedom is dcai*, and why not to him who yet can strike ?” 

His eyes flashed fire as he spoke, and he drained glass after glass of wine, 
without seeming aware of what he was doing. 

If you felt thus, Duchesne, why have you remained so long a soldier ?” 
rU t(?U you. He who travels uiiwilllngly along some drcai’y path stops 
often as he goes, and looks around to see if, in the sky above or tbc road 
beneath, some obstacle may not cross bis way, and bid him turn. The 
faintest sound of a brcAviug storm, the darkening shadow of a cloud, a 
swollen rivulet , is enough, and straightway he yields : so men seem swayed 
in life by trifles which never moved them, by accidents which came not near 
th< ir hearts. Tiiesc, which the world called their disappointments, were 
often but the pivots of their fortune. I have had enough, nay, more than 
enough, of all tliis. You must not ask the hackneyed actor of tlic nndo- 
drania to start at the blue lights, and feci real fe.’ar at burning forests and 

flaming cliAteanx ; this mock passion of the Emperor ” 

Come, my friend, that is indeed too much ; unquestionably there was 
no feigning thei*e.” 

Diichesnijgavc a bitter laugh, and laying his hand on ray arm, said, 

“ My good boy, I know him well ; the knowledge has cost me something 
— but I have it. A soldier’s enthusiasm !” said he, in irony ; " bah ! Sliall 1 
tell you a little incident of my boyhood ? I detest story-telling, but this you 
must hear. Fill my glass — listen, and I promise you not to be lengthy.’* 

It was the first time in our intimacy in which Duchesne referred distinctly 
to his past life; and I willingly accepted the offer he made, anticipating 
ibat any incident, no matter how trivial, might throw a light on the strange 
contrarieties of his character. 

He sat for several minutes silent — ^his eyes turned towards the ground ; 
a faint smile — more of sadness tha^|. anght else — played about bis as he 
mutfered to himself some words I"e.;juld not catch; then rallying, with a 
shghi effort, he began thus— But, short as his tale was, we must give 
liim a chapter to himself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A BOtlSH EEMIKISOBNCS. 

**I BELIEVE I have already told you, Burke, that my family were most 
of them Royalists. , Such as were engaged in trade followed the fortunes 
of the day, and cried * Vive la RepubUque P like their neighbours. Some 
deemed it better to emigrate, and wait in a foreign land for the happy hour 
of returning to their own — a circumstance, by the way, which must have 
tried their patience ere this ; and a few, trusting to their obscure position, 
living in out-of-the-way, remote spots, supposed that in the general uproar 
they might escape undetected ; and, with one or two exceptions, they were 
right. Among these latter was an unmarried brother of my mother, who 
having held a military command for a great many years in the lie dc Bour- 
bon, retired to spend the remiiinder of his days in a small but beautiful 
chhtcau on the sea-side,, about three leagues from Marseilles. The old vis- 
count (wc continued to call him so among ourselves, though the use of t itles 
was proscribed long before) had met with some disappointment in Ibve in 
early life, which had prevented his ever marrying, and turned all his affec- 
tions towards the children of his brothers and sisters, who invariably passed 
a couple of months of each summer with liim, arriving from different parts 
of Prance for the purpose. And truly it was a strange sight to sec the mix- 
ture of look, expression, accent, and costume, that came to the rendezvous : 
the long-featured boy, with blue eyes aud pointed chin — cold, wary, and 
suspicious— brave, but cautious,^ that came from Normandy ; the high- 
spirited, reckless youth, from Brittany ; the dark-eyed girl % Provence ; 
the quick-tempered, warm-hearted Gascon ; aud, stranger than all, from liis 
contrast to the rest, the little Parisian, with his airs of the capital, and his 
contempt for his rustic brethren, nothing daunted that in all their boyish 
exercises he* found himself so much their inferior. Our dear old uncle 
loved nothing so well as to have us around him, and oven the little ones, of 
five aud six years old, when not living too far off, were brought to these 
reunions, which were to us the great eveuts of each year of our lives. 

I^as in the June of the year 1794 — shall not easily forget the date — 
tha®|^cre all assembled as usual at ^ Le Luc.* Our party was rein^ 
forccW&y some three or four new visito|9, among whom was a little girl of 
about twelve years old, Aunette de^^ Dailies, the prettiest creature I ever 
beheld. Every land has its own trait of birth distinctly marked. I don’t 
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know wheilier you liave observed that the brow and the forehead are more 
indicative of class in Frenchmen than any other portion of tlic face ; hers 
was perfect, and, though a mere child, conveyed an impression of tempered 
decision and mildness that was most fascinating; the character of her 
features was thoughtful, and, were it not for a certain vivacity in the eyes, 
would have been even sad. Forgive me, if I dwell — when 1 need not — on 
these traits : she is no more. Her father carried her with him in liis exile, 
and your louring skies and gloomy air soon laid her low. Annette was the 
child of royalist parents. Both her father and mother had occupied places 
in the royal household ; and she was accustomed from her earliest infancy to 
hear the praise of the Bourbons from lips which trembled when they spoke. 
Poor child! how well do I remember her little prayer for the martyred 
saint — for so they styled the murdered king — which she never missed saying 
each morning, when the mass was over in the chapel of the chateau. It is 
a curious fact, that the girls of a family were frequently attached to llie 
fortunes of the Bourbons, while the boys declared for the revolution ; and 
these differences penetrated into the very core, and sapped the hap])incss of 
many whose affection had stood the test of every misfortune, save the up- 
rooting torrent of anarchy that poured in with the revolution. These party 
diffenmccs entered into all the little quarrels of the school-room and the 
nursery ; and the taunting epithets of either side were used in angry passion 
by those who neither guessed nor could understand their meaning. Need 
it be wondered if, in after life, thc;se opinions took the tone of intense con- 
victions, when even thus in infancy they were nurtured and fostered ? Our 
little circle at Le Luc was, indeed, wonderfully free from such causes of 
contention ; whatevt;r paths in life fate had in store for us afterwards, then, 
at least, we were of one mind. A few of tlic boys, it is true, were struck 
})y the successes of those great armies the revolution poured over Europe ; 
but even they were half ashamed to confess enthuaiaara in a cause so ^con- 
stantly allied in their memory with everything mean and low-lived. Such, 
in a few words, was the little party assembled around the supper-table of tlic 
chhteau, on one lovely evening in June. The windows, opening to the 
ground, let in the perfumed air from many a sweet and flowery shrub with- 
out, while already the nightingale had begun her lay in the deep grove hard 
by. The evening was so calm, we could hear the plash of the making tide 
upon the shore, and the minute peals of the waves pmote on the ear with a 
soft and melancholy cadence that made us silent and thoughtful. As \vc 
sat for some minutes thus, we suddenly heard the sound of feet coming uj) 
the little gravel walk towards the chateau, and, on going to the window, 
perceived three men in uniform leading tlicir horses slowly along. The 
dusky light prevented our being»ablc to distinguish their rank or condition ; 
but my uncle, whose fears were ^sily excited by such visitors, at once 
hastened to the door to receive them. 

. VOL, II. 
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“ His absence was not of many minutes’ duration, but even now I can re- 
member the strange sensations of dread, that rendered us all speechless, as 
we stood looking towards the door by which be was to enter. He came at 
last, and was followed by two officers, one, the eider, and tbe superior 
evidently, was a thin, slight man, of about thirty, with a pale but stem 
countenance, in which a certain hangjity expression predominated ; tho other 
was a bnc, soldiordike, frank-lookiug fellow, who saluted ns all as he came 
in with a smUe and a pleasant gesture of his hand, 

‘ You may leave us, children,’ said my uncle, as be proceeded towards 
the bell. 

' You were at supper, if 1 mistake not ?’ said the elder of the two 
officers, with a degree of courtesy in his tone I scarcely expected. 

* Yes, general. But my little friends — « — ’ 

‘Will, I hope, share with us,’ said the General, interrupting; ‘and I at 
least am determined, with your permission, that they shall remain. It is 
quite enough that wo enjoy the hospitality of your chateau for the night, 
without interfering with the happiness of its intnates ; and I beg that wc 
may give you as little inconvenience as possible in providing for our accom- 
modation.’ 

• “ Though these words were spoken with an (msy and a kindly tone, there 
was a cold, distant manner in the speaker that chilled us all, and, while wc 
drew over to the tabic again, it was in silence and constraint. Indeed, our 
poor uncle looked the very picture of dismay, endeavouring to do the 
honours to his guests, and seem at case, while it was clear his fears were ever 
uppermost in his mind. 

“ The aide-de-camp— for such the young officer was — looked like one who 
could have been agreeable and amusing, if the restraint of the generars 
presence was not over him. As it w^as, he spoke in a low, subdued voice, 
andjseemed in great awo of his superior. 

“ Unlike our usual ones, the meal was eaten in a mournful stillness, the 
very youngest amongst us feeling the presence of the stranger as a thing of 
gloom and sadness. 

“ Sapper over, my uncle, perhaps hoping to relieve tho embarrassment he 
laboured under, asked permission of the general for us to remain, saying : 

“ ‘ My little people, sir, are great novelists, and they usually amuse me 
of an evening by their stories. Will tiiis be too great an endurance for 
you P’ 

“‘By no means,’ said the General, gaily ; ‘ there’s nothing I like better ; 
I hope they will ad^nit me as one of the party. I have something of a gift 
that way myself.’ 

“The csircle was soon formed, the geneifal and liis aide-de-camp making 
part of itj but, though they both exerted themselves to the utmost to win 
our confidence, 1 know not why or wherefore, we could not shake off the 
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gloom we had felt at first, but sat awkward and ill at ease, unable to utter 
a word, and even ashamed to look at each other. 

‘ Come,’ said the General, ‘ 1 see how it is ; I have broken in upon a 
very happy party ; 1 mn&t make the only afn^ende in my power ; T shall bti 
the story-teller for this evening.’ As he said this, he looked around the 
little circle, and, b}’ some seeming magic of his own, iu an instant he had 
won us every one. We drew our chairs closer towards him, aud listened 
('.ngcrly for his talc. Few people, save such as live much among children, 
or take the trouble to study their tone of feeling and thinking, arc aware 
how far reality surpasses in interest the force of mere fiction. The fact is 
with them far more thmi all the art of {he narrative, and if you cannot say 
‘ this was true/ more than half of the pleasure your story confers is lost for 
ever. Whether ‘the general knew this, or that liis memojy supplied him 
more easily than his imagination, I cannot say ; but liis tale was a L’ttlc 
incident of the siege of Toulon, where a drammer boy was killed, having 
returned to the breach, after the attack was repulsed, to seek for a little 
cockade of ribbon his mother had fastened on his cap that momhig. Simple 
as was the story, he told it with a subdued and tender pathos that made, 
our liearts tlirill and filled every eye around him. ‘ It w'as a poor tiling, 
ii.’s true/ saiil he, Uliat knot of ribbon, but it was glory to him to rescue it* 
from the enemy; his heart was on the time when he should show it, blood- 
vstained and torn, and say, ‘'I look it from the ground amid the gi’ape-shot 
and the musketry. I was the only living thing there that moment, and sec, 

I i)or(; it away lriumi)liaiitly.” ’ As ilu; genc'.ral spokcj, ho unbuttoned tln^ 
breast of his uniform, aud look forth a small 2 ^icce of cnimpled riidjon, 
fastoned in ihfi slnipe of a cockade. Mlerc it is/ siiid he, holding it uj) 
bcfcjrf'. our eyes ; ‘ it w'as for this he died.’ We could scarce sec it through 
oiir I ears. Poor Amielto held her liands upon her face, and sobbed violently. 
‘Keep it, my sweet child,’ said the General, as he attached the cockade. to 
licr shoulder; ‘it is a glorious emblem, and well worthy to be worn by one 
so pure and so fan as you arc.’ 

“ Annette looked up, aud as she did, her eyes fell upon the tricolor that 
liiing from her shoulder — tlio hated, the despised tricoloiv- the badge of 
that party whose cruelty she had thought of by day and dreamed of by 
night. She turned deadly pnk^ and sat, with li^^ compressed and clenched 
hands, unable to speak or stir. 

“ ‘ What is it ; are you ill, child?’ said the General, suddenly. 

“ ‘Annette, love — Annette, dearest/ said my uncle, trembling with 
anxiely, ‘speak. Wliat is tlie matter?’ 

“ ‘ it is that/ cried I, fiercely, pointing to the knot, on which her eyes 
were bent with a shrinking horror I well knew the meaning of — ‘ it is that !’ 

‘‘ The general bent on me a look ot passionate meaning as, with a hissing 
tone, lie said, '■ i)o yon mean iliis ?’ 

i2 
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“ * Yes/ said I, tearing it away, and trampling it beneath my feet — * yes ! 
it is not a Noailles can wear the badge of infamy and crime; the blood- 
stained tricolor can find slight favour here.’ 

‘ Hush, boy— hush, for Heaven’s sake !’ cried my uncle, trembling with 

"felir,. ' 

“ The caution came too late. The general, taking a note-book from his 
pocket, opened it leisurely, and then turning toward the vicomte, said: 
^ This youth’s name is ^ 

“ ' Duchesne ; Henri Duchesne !’ 

“ ^ And his age P’ 

“ ‘ Fourteen in March,’ replied my uncle, as his eyes filled up ; while he 
added, in a half whisper, * if you mean the conscription, general, he has 
already supplied a substitute.’ 

“ ' No matter, sir, if he had sent twenty ; such defect of education as his 
needs correction ; he shall join the levies at Toulon in three days— in three 
days, mark me ! Depend upon it, sir,’ said he, turning to me, ‘ you shall 
learn a lesson' beneath that tricolor you’ll be somewhat long in forgetting, 
Dumolle, look to this.’ With this direction to his aide-de-camp he arose, 
and before my poor unhappy uncle could recover his self-possession to reply, 
had left the room. 

“ ^ He will not do this, sir— surely, he will not,’ said the Vicomte to the 
young officer. 

‘ General Bonaparte does not relent, sir, and if he did, he’d never show 
it,’ was the cold reply. 

“ That day week I carried a musket on the ramparts of Toulon. Here 
began a career 1 have followed ever since— with how much of enthusiasm I 
leave you to judge for yourself.” ‘ 

As Duchesne concluded this little story he arose, and paced the room 
backwards and forwards with rapid steps, while his compressed lips and 
knitted brow showed he was lost in gloomy recollections of the past. 

" He was right, after all, Burke,” said he, at length ; “ personal honour 
will make the soldier, conviction may make the patriot. I fought as stoutly 
for this same cause as though I did not loathe it : how many others may be 
in the same position ? You yourself, perhaps,” 

No, no ; not I.” ^ 

“ Well, be it so,” rejoined he, carelessly. “Good night.” And with that 
he strolled negligently from the room, and I heard him humming a tune as 
he mounted the ^irs towards his bedroom. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A G001)-BY, 

I HAVE come to brmg you a card for the Court ball, capitame,” said 
General Daru, as he opened the door of my dressing-room the following 
morning. “ Sec what a number of them I have here ; but except your own 
tile addresses arc not filled tip. You are in favour at the Tuileries, it would 
seem.” 

I was not aware of my good fortune, general,” replied I. 

Ec assured, however, it is such,” said he. “ These things are not, as 
so many deem them, mere matters of chance. Every name is well weighed 
and conned over. The officers of the household serve one who docs not 
forgive mistakes. And now that I think of it, you were intimate — ^very in- 
timate, I believe — ^with Duchesne ?” * 

‘‘Yes, sir; we were much together.” 

'^^Wcil, tlicn, after what has occurred, I need scarcely say your acquaint - 
ance with him had better cease. There is no middle course in thesti matters. 
Circumstances will not bring yon, as formerly, into each other’s company ; 
and to continue your intimacy w'ould be otTcnsive to his Majesty.” 

‘‘But surely, sir, the friendship of persons so humble as we are can 
neither be. a subject, for the Emperor’s satisfaction nor displeasure, if he 
even were to know of it.” 

“You must take my word for that,” replied the General, somew)iat 
sternly. “ I'hc counsel I have given to-day may come as a command to- 
morrow. The Chevalier Duchesne has given liis Majesty great and grave 
offence — sec that you are not led to follow his example.” With a inai’kcd 
emphasis on the last few words, and with a cold bow, he left the room. 

“ That 1 am not led to follow his example !” said I, repeating them over 
slowly to myself. “Is that, then, the danger of which he would warn me ?” 

Tlie remembrance of the misfortunes which opened my career in life came 
foil before me^the .unhappy acquaintance with De Beauvais, and the long 
train of suspicious circumstances that followed; and T shuddered at the 
bare thought of being again involved in apparent criminality. And yet, 
v/hat a state of slavery was this ! The thought flashed suddenly across ray 
jniiid, and I exclaimed aloud, “ And this is the liberty for which I have 
perilled life and limb ; this the causeVor which I have become an alien and 
an exile !” 
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Most True, my dear friend/* said Duchesne, gaily, as he slipped into the 
room, and drew his chair towards the. lire. '‘A wise rcflection—but most 
anwisely spoken ; but there arc men nothing can teach — ^not even the 
Temple,’ nor the ' Palais de Justice.’ ” 

llow, then— you know of my unhappy imprisonment ?” 

Know of it ! To be sure I do. Bless your sweet innocence ! I liaA^e 
boon told, a hundred times over, to make overtures to you from tlie Eau- 
bourg. There are at least a dozen old ladies there who believe firmly you 
are a true Legitimist, and wear the white cookadc next yom* h{nirt. I have 
liad, over and over, the most tempting offers to make you. Eaith, I’m not 
quite certain if we are not believed to be, at this very moment, coucocting 
iioAv to smuggle over the frontier a brass carronadc and a royal livery, two 
• pounds of gunpowder and a court periwig, to restore tlie Bourbons!” He 
burst iiif.o «a fit of laughing as he concluded, and however little* disposed to 
mirth at the moment, I could not refrain from joining in the emotion. 

But now for a moment of serious coiisidcraf.ion, Burke ; for I can be 
serious at times, at least when my friends arc conccnied. You and I must 
part here. It is all the ht'Her for you it sliould be so. I am Avliat the 
world is ])lciisod to call a ‘ dangerous companion / and there’s n»orc truth 
in the epithet than tlicy wot of who cinjdoy it. It is not because I am a 
man of pleasure, and occasionally a man of expensive liabits and cosily 
tastes, nor that I noAV and then play decj), or drink (h'cp, or follow up ,wiih 
passionate determination any ruling pro])eusity of the moment; but bccansi* 
1 tun a diseonteixtcd aud unsettled man, who has a. vague ambition of being 
something, he knows not what, by means he know s not how ; ever willing 
to ilirow himself into an enterprise wdiere the juize is great and the risk 
greater, and yet never able to warm his wishes into enthusiasm norTiis 
belief into a conviction. In a word, a Frenchman, born a Legitimist, reared 
a Democrat, educated an Imperialist, and turned adrift upon the Avorld a 
sco-ffer — such men as I am are dangerous companions; and when they 
increase (as tlicy are likely to do in our stale of society), \nll be si ill more 
dangerous citizens. But come, my good friejxd, don’t look dismayed, nor 
distend your nostrils as if you were on the scent for a smell of brimsl one — 
' Satan s’en vai’ ”■ With these words he arose and held out his hand to me. 
“ Don’t let yourKajmlconitc ardour ooze out too rapidly, Burke, and you’ll 
be a marshal of France yet. Tlicre are great prizes in the wheel, to be had 
by those who strive for them. Adieu !” 

'^But \vc shtdl%tteet, Duchesne?” 

'**^1 hope so. The time may^ come, perhaps, when we may be iutimate 
without alarming the police of the department. But, for the present, I am 
about to leave Faris ; some friends in the south have been kind enough to 
invite me to Ausit tlicm, and 1 start this afternoon.” W^c shook hands onoe 
inQ|J|f.and Duchesne moved towards the door; then, turning suddenly 
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aboul, ho said: “A propos of aiiotlicr matter — thus Madcuiioiscllc de Lacos- 
tcllcrie/’ 

“ VUhat of licr said 1, with sonic curiosity in iny tone. 

Wliy, I have a kind of half suspicion, ripening into some', thing like an 
assurance, that when wc meet again sh(‘, may h(^ Mad.amc Burke.” 

What nonsense! niy dear friend — the absurdity ” 

""There is none whatever. An aequaiiituiK't* begun like yours is very 
suggestive of such a term in at. ion. When tbc lady is saucy and the. geulh' 
man sliy, tlie game stands usually thus : the one nc'cds control and tlie otlier 
lacks courage. Let them change; tiu' cards, and see wluit comes of it.'” 

“ You are wTong, Duchesne — ail wrong.’’ 

"" Be it so. I liavc been so often right, 1 can afford a false prediction 
witliout losing all my character as prophet. Adieu!” 

Ish) sooner was j alone than I sat down t.o think over ivliat, he had said. 
Tlic improbability, nay, as it seemed to im^, the all but impossibility, of such 
an event as he foretold, sr'cmed not less now than ivheu iirst, 1 heard it; 
but somehow I ft‘.lt a kind of iiitenial satisfaction, a sense of gratified 
vanity, to think that to so acute an observer as Duehesuc siu;h a cireuiu- 
stance did jiot aj)])e!ir even unreasonable. Jlow hard is it to call iji reason 
agaijist I lie assault of Qal tcry ! How diliieult to resist t he for(;e of an illusion 
by any aj)j)eal to our good s(;nse and calmer judgment I It must not b(; su])- 
posed from tins that. I sc'riously contemplated such a ))ossiblc turu of 
fortune — far less wished for it.. ]Si(». My satisfaetioii had a diflereul 
source. It lay in the thought that T, the hum])lc ea])tain of hussars, should 
ever be lliouglit of as the suitor of the great esi. beauty and the richest 
dowry of the day; here was t!i(‘ mains])ring of joy tlaitered pride. As to 
any other feeling, 1 Jiad none. J admired iMademoisi'lle. de Jjaeostellerie 
greatly. Bhc was, p(;rha[)Si, the very haudsom(;st girl 1 ever saw. There 
was not oik; in the wliole range of i’arisian society so much sought, after; 
and llierc was a degree of distinction in being accounted even among the 
number of her admirers. Besides tliis, there lay a lurking desire in my 
lieart that Marie do Men don (for as such only could I think of her) should 
hear me thus spoken of. It seemed to me like a w'eak revenge on her own 
indilferencc to me, and I longed to iiicike anything a cause of conueeting my 
fat.c with the idea of her who yet held my whole heart. 

Only men who live much to thcnrsclvcs and their own thoughts know the 
pleasure of thus linking their fortunes, by some imaginary cliain, to that of 
those they love. Tlicy arc tlie straws that drowning men catch at; but 
st ill, for the moment, th(;y sasiain the sinking courage, and nerve the luuirt 
where idi is failing. 1 felt this acutely. I knew well that slic W7is not, nor 
could be, anything to im;; but I knew, also, that to divest my mind of her 
image, was to live in darkness, and fhat the mere chance of beiug remem- 
bered by her was happiness itself. 
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It was while hearing of her I first imbibed the soldier’s ardour from her 
own brother. She lierself had placed before me the glorious triumphs 
of that career in words that never ceased to ring in my ears. All my hopes 
of distinction, my aspirations for success, were associated with the half i)rcdic- 
tion she had uttered, and 1 burned for an occasion by which 1 could signalisc 
myself, that she might read my name — ^perchance might say, “ And he loved 
me!” 

In stieh a world of dreamy them^t I passed day after day. Duchesne 
was gone, and 1 had no intimate companion to share my hours with, nor 
with whom I could expand in social freedom. Meanwhile, the gay life of the 
capital continued its onward course — fetes and balls succeeded each other, 
a)id each night I found myself a guest at some splendid entertainment — but 
where 1 neither knew nor was known to any one. 

It was on one morning, after a very magnificent f^te at the arch-chancel- 
lor’s, that I remembered, for tlie first time, I bad not seen my ])oor friend 
Pioche since his arrival at Paris. A thrill of shame ran through me at llie 
thought of having neglected to ask after my old comrade of the march, and 
I ordered my horse at once, to set out for the Ilutel-T)ieu, which had now 
been, in great pari:, devoted to the wound(‘d soldiers. 

The day was a fine one for tlie .serison, and as 1 entered the large court- 
yard 1 perceived numbers of the invalids moving about in groups, to enjoy 
file air and the suu of a budding spring. Poor fellows! they were but the 
mere remnants of humanity. Sevend had lost both logs, and few werf^ 
f here witJiout an empty sleeve to their loose bliuj coats. In a large hall, 
winn'c three long tables Avcrc being laid for dinnc?r, many were seated around 
the ample fire-places, and at one of these a larger group than ordinary 
attract(‘d my attention. Tlu'y were not chatting and laughing, like the rest, 
but apparently iu do(;p silence. I apjiroacbcd, curious tc» know the reason, 
and, then perceived that they were all lislening attentively to some one 
reading aloud. Tlic tones of the voice were familiar to me ; J s(o])})cd to 
liear tlicni more plainly. It was Minette herself — flic vivandieit? — who sat 
there iu the mi^^t ; bf'side her, half reebning in a deep, old-fashioned arm- 
chair, was “Ic gros Pioche”- - his huge board descending midway ou his 
chest, and his great moustache (mriing below bis upper lip. He bad grcally 
rallied since I saw him last, but stil) showed signs of debility and feebleness 
by the very attitude in which he lay. 

Mingling unpcrceived with the crowd, who were far too highly interested 
in the recital to pay any attention to luy approach, I listened patiently, and 
soon perceived that mademoiselle was Heading sc^ue incident of the Egyptian 
campaign, from one of those innumerable volumes which then formed the 
jolc literature of the garrison, 

“The redoubt,” continued Minette/*^ was strongly defended in front by 
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stoclcades am: a diteh, while twelve pieces of artillery, and a force of seven 
hundred Mai dukes, were within the works. Suddenly an aide-de-camp 
arrived, at IV d gallop, with orders for the Thirty -second to attack the 
redoubt with the bayonet, and carry it. The major of the xe^ment (the 
colonel had b. en killed that morning, at the ford) cried out : 

‘ Orcuadi/rs, you hear the order — ^forward !* but the same instant a ter- 
rible discliarL I', of grape tore through the ranks, killing three and wounding 
eight others. ‘Forward, men! forward!" shouted the Major; but no one 
stirred."" 

“Tete d’eiifer,” growled out Pioche, ‘‘where was the tambour?’" 

‘‘You shall hear,"" said Minctte, and resumed. “‘Do you hear me?" 
cried the Mjijor, ‘or am I to be disgraced for ever? Advance! quick 
time! inarch’’ 

“ ‘ But, major," said a sergeant, aloud, ‘ they arc not roasted apples those 
follows yonder arc pelting." . 

“‘Silence!’ called out the Major; ‘not a word I Tambour, beat the 
charge 1’ 

“ Suddenly a man sprang up to his kneefj- from the ground, where he had 
been lying, and began to heat the drum with aU his might. Poor feDow! 
his leg was smashed with a shot, hut he obeyed liis orders in the midst of aU 
Jiis suffering. 

“ ‘ Forward, men, forward !’ cried the Major, waving his cap above liis 
head. ‘ Fix bayonets ! Charge 1" And on they dashed after Iiim. 

“ Hollo I comrades," slioutcd the tambour, ‘ don’t leave mo behind 
you;’ and in an instant two grenadiers stooped down and hoisted him on 
llicir slioiJders, and then rushed forward tlirough the smoke and flame. 
Crashing and smashing went the shot through the leading files, but on they 
wxiit, leaping over the dead and dying.” 

“ Willi the tambour still P” asked Pioche. 

“ To be sure,’" said Minettc. “There he was ; but listen : 

“ Just as they reached the breach a shot above their heads came wlxizzing 
past, and a terrible bang rang out as it went. 

“ ‘He is killed," said one of the grenadiers,^ preparing to lower the bSiy ; 

‘ I heard his cry." 

‘“Not yet, comrade," cried the tamhonr; ‘it is the drum-head they 
have carried away, t^t"s all and he beat away on the wooden sides harder 
than ever. And thus they bore him over the glacis, and up the rampart, and; 
never stopped till they placed him, sitting, on one of the guns on the wail."" 

“ Hun^ ! well done !"" cried Pioche ; while every throat around him re^ 
echoed the cry — “ Hurrah !"" 

“What was his name, mademoiselle?"" cried several voices. “Tell ns 
the name of the tambour !"" 
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Ma foi^ memeurs, they have not given it/’ 

‘‘Not given his name/’ growled they out. “ Fentrebleu! that is too 
bad!” 

“ An he had been an officer of the Guard they would have told u» his 
whole birth and parentage/’ said a wrinkled, sour-looking old fellow, with 
one eye. 

“Or a lieutenant of hussars, mademoiselle 1” said l^ioehc, looking fixedly 
at the vivaudiere, wIjo held the book close to her face to conceal a deep 
blush ihat covered it. ‘‘But, hollo, there! Qui vive?” The cuirassier 
had just caught a glimpse of me at the moment, and every eye was turned, 
at once lo wlierc 1 was standing. “Ah, lieutenant, you here! Not inva- 
lided, I lio])er'” 

“ No, rio(!hc; )ny visit was intended for you; and I have had the good 
fortune to come in for the tale mademoiselle Avas reading.” 

Before i had concluded these few words, the wounded soldiers, or such 
of tlicm as could, had risen from their scats, and sto(id vi'specdl'ully arcmiul 
me, wliih'. Mincttc, retreating Ixhind the great chair wlu're. I’ioelie lay, 
seemed to wish to avoid recognition. 

“ Front rank, mademoiselle, fnmt rank !” said Tioelie. '‘'TurbU'u! w'heii 
one has the ‘cross of tli<‘. Legion’ from the hands of the Emperor lumself, 
one need not he ashamed ol’ Ixajjg .secai. Lc.^i(ie>,‘’ added lie, in a loner 
tone, but one 1 could W(‘l] o\'erhcar, “ lliou art noi. dressed in thy uniform 
now, Ihou hast noiliing to blush for!” 

Still feiie hung down her lujad, and Iicr confusion seemed only to increase; 
so that-, unwilling to prolong her eiiibaiTassment, 1 saw my ]>resence 

liad caused, 1 merely made a ie.w inquiries from I’ioeijc regarding liis own 
hcaltli, and took my leave of llie ])arty. 

As 1 rode homeward, I could Jiut ludp luniing over in my mind tlic words 
of Pioche, “Thou art not in thy uniform now, ihou liast nothing to blush 
fori”' Jb‘n‘, then, seemed the key to tlie changed manner of the poor girl 
when I met her at Austerlit/., some feeling of woioaiily shame at being seen 
in the costume of the vivaudierr. by one. wlio luui known her only in anotiu^r 
guise; but could tliis bo so ] asked mymdl— u ((uestion a very ]itt](; 
knowledge of a woman’s lu'art luigiit luue .spared uu ; and thus pondering, 
1 returned to the Luxembourg. 
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GHAPTEll XVn. 

AN OLD TTRIEND tJNCUANOED. 

They who look their tone in politics from the public journals of France 
must have been somewhat puzxled at the new and unexpected tuni of the 
papers in government inllueiice at the period I now sj)cak of. The tre- 
mendous attacks against the ALbion^^ whicdi constituted, the staple 

of tlic leading articles in tlic Mouitetur^ w^ere gradually discoutinued. The 
groat body of the people were separated from tlu; tyrannical domination of 
JAB insolent aristocracy;’’ an occasional eulogy would appear, too, upon the 
‘'native good sense and right feeling of John Bull,” wlum not led captive 
by appeals to his ))assions and prepidices ; and at last a wish more boldly 
expressed, that the two coinitries, whose mission it should bo to disseminate 
civilisathm over tlie earth, could so far understand their real interest as to 
become “ fast friends, instead of dangerous enemies/’ 

Tlic accession of the Whigs to ])owcr in England was the cause of this 
sudden revolution. The Emperor, wlum First Consul, liad learned to know 
and admire Charles Fox ; sentiments of mutual esteem had groAvn up be- 
tween them, and it seemed now as if his elevation to power were the only 
thing wanting to establish friendly relations between the two countries. 

How far the Frencii Empijror presumed on Fox.’s h’bcraiism, and the 
strong bias to party, inducing bim to adopt such a Vine of policy as would 
run diroelly counter to tluit of his ])rcdccessors in otBce, and thus dispo.se 
the nat ion to more amicable views towards France, certain it is, that he 
misealcnlatcd considerably when he built upon any want of true English 
feeling on the part of that minister, or any tendency to weaken, by unjust 
concessions, the proud attitude England liad assumed at the commencement 
and maintained ihrougliout the entire continental war. 

xV mere accident led to a renewal of negotiations between the two coun- 
tries. A villain, calling liimself Quillet de la Grcvilli^rc, had the audacity 
to propose to the English minister the assassination of Napoleon, and to 
offer himself for the deed. He had hired a house at Passy, and made every 
preparation for the execution of his foul scheme. To denounce this wretch 
to the French minister of foreign affairs, Talleyrand, w'as the first step of 
Fox. This led to a rcfdy, in which Talleyrand reported, word for word, a 
conversation that passed between the Emperor and himself, and wherein 
expressions of the kindest nature were employed by Napoleon with regard 
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to Fox, and many flattering ailnsions to the times (tf their former intimacy; 
the whole conckding with the exproBsion of m ardent desire for a good 
understanding and a “ lasting peace between two nations designed by 
naturo'to esteem each other/' 

Although the whole scheme of the assassination was a police stratagem 
devised by Foubh6, to test the honour and good faith of the English 
minister, the result was eagerly seised on as a basis for new negotiations ; 
and, from that hour,^the temperate language of the French papers evinced a 
new policy towards England. The insolent allusions of journalists, the 
satirical squibs of party writers, the caricatures of the Englisli eccentricity, 
were suppreSteed at once; and by that magic influence which Napoleon 
wielded, the whole tone of public feeling seemed altered as regarded Eng- 
land and Englishmen. From the leaders in the Moniieur to the shop win- 
dows of the “ Palais,” an Anglomania prevailed, and the idea was thrown 
out, tliat the two nations had divided the world between them — ^the sea 
being the empire of the British, the land that of Frenchmen. Commis- 
sioners were appointed on both sides : at first Lord Yannoutli, and tlicii 
Lord Lauderdale, by England ; General Clarke and M. Champagny, on ihf‘ 
])ari of France. Lord Yarmouth, at that time a dttenu at Verdun, was 
selected by Talleyrand to proceed to England, and learn the precise basis 
on which an amicable negotiation could be found(xl. 

Scarcely was the interchange of correspondence made ])ublic, when, the 
new tone of feeling and acting towards England displayed itself in e^ cr^ 
circle and every salon. If a proof were wanting how ihoroiighly the despo- 
tism of Napoleon had penetrated into the very core of society, here was a 
striking one : not only were many of the detenus liberated, and sent back 
to England, but were feted and entertained at the vaiious towns tlic} 
stopped at on their way, and every expedient practised to make them satis 
fled with the treatment they had received on the soil of France. 

An English guest was deemed an irresistible attraction at a dinner party ; 
and the most absurd attempts at imitation of English habits, dress, and 
language, were introduced into society, as the lost ‘'mode,” and extolled 
as the very pinnacle of fasliionable excellence. 

It would l)e easy for me here to cite some strange instances of this new 
taste ; but 1 already feel that I have wandered from my own path, and owe 
an apology to my reader for invading precincts which scarce bceojnc me. 
Yet may 1 observe here — and the explanation will serve once for all — I 
have been more anxious in this true history ” to preserve some passing 
record of the changeful features of an eventful period in Europe, than 
merely to chronicle personal adventures, which, although not devoid of 
vicissitudes, arc still so insignificant in the great events by which they were 
surrounded. The Consulate, the Empire, and the Bestoration, were three 
great tableaux, differing in their groupings and colour, but each part of one 
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h gi«aidi&in»«a<i evidencing tlie changeful aspe^ 
of a nation crouching beneath tjmmj, or dwindling under imbecility and 
dotage. 

I have saiid the English were the vogue in Paris ; and so they were, but 
/^especially in those salons which reflected the in£uence of the court, and 
where the tone of the Tuileries was revered as law. 

Every member of the government, or all who were even remotely con- 
nected with it, at once adopted the reigning mode ; and to be h VAnglaiae^ 
became now as much the typo of fashion as ever it had been directly the 
opposite. Only such as were in the confidence of Eouchd and his schemes 
knew how hollow all this display of friendly feeling was, or how ready the 
Government held themselves to assume their former attitude of defiance 
when circumstances should render it advisable. 

Among those who speedily took up the tone of the Imperial counsels, the 
salons of the Hotel Clicliy were conspicuous. English habits, as regarded 
table equipage, English servants — even to English cookery did French 
politeness extend its complaisance ; and many of the commonest habitudes 
and least-cultivated tastes were imported as the daily observances of fashion- 
able people ‘ ouiremer.^ 

In this headlong Anglomania, my English birth and family — I say Eng- 
lish, because, abroad, the petty distinctions of Irishman or Scotcliman are 
not ratteuded to — marked me out for peculiar attention in society ; and 
although my education and residence in France had well-nigh rubbed off all, 
or tlio greater port of my national peculiarities, yet the flatterers of the day 
found abundant traits to admire in what they recognised as my John Hull 
characteristics. And in this way, a blunder in French, a mistake in gram- 
mar, or a false accentuation, became actually a succh de salon. 

Though I could not help smiling at the absurdity of a vogiie whose vio- 
lence alone indicated its unlikeliness to last, yet I had sufficient of 
spirit of my adopted country to benefit by it, while it did exist, and ncvtjr 
spent a single day out of company. 

At the Hotel Clichy I was a constant guest, and while with Mademoiselle 
de Lacostcllerie my acquaintance made little progress, with the countess I 
became a special favourite— she honouring me so far as to take me into her 
secret counsels, and tell me all the little nothings which Foucli^ usually dis- 
seminated as state secrets, and circulated twice or tlirice a week throughout 
Paris. From him, too, she learned the names of the various English who 
each day arrived in Paris from Verdun, and thus contrived to have a suc- 
cession of those favoured guests at her dinner and evening parties. 

During all this time, as I have said, my intimacy with mademoiselle ad- 
vanced but slowly, and certainly sljowed slight prospect of verifying the 
prophecy of Duchesne at parting. Her manner had, indeed, lost its cold 
and haughty tone, but in lieu of it there was a flippant, half impertinent, 
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sfkik ^ eadly tamed to sdraasbge by a man o{ ibe 
wcarld 13:0 tba dheijtvi^^ iritf teiribfj disconoerfcing to a less forward and 
less enterprising person like myself. Dobretski still continned an invalid, 
and^ althongii ^ nevia mmtioned bis mmc nor alluded to him in any in- 
staneev I cottld see that she su^ected i knew something more of his illness, 
and the cause of it, than I had ever confessed. It matters little what the 
subject of it be, let a secret once exist between a* young man and a young 
womans let there be the tacit understanding that they mutually know of 
something of uddeh others are in ignorance, and from that moment a species 
of intelligence is established between them of the most dangerous kind. 
They may ndt be disposed to like each other; there may be attachments 
elsewhere ; there may be a hundred reasons why love should not enter into 
the case — ^yet will there be a conscious sense of this hidden link which 
binds them, strangely at variance with their ordinary regard for each other, 
elcmally mingling in ah their intercourse, and suggestbig modes of acting 
and thinking at variance with the true tenor of the arquaintancosliip. 

Such, then, was my position at the llotcl CJich}, at which I vias 
almost dailj a visitor or a guest, in the morning, to hear the clut-chat of 
the day — the changes tfdked of in the admimsi ration, the intended plans of 
the Emperor, or the last modes in dress introduced by the Era})rc\ss, a\1iosc 
taste in costume and extravagant habits were much more popular with the 
tradespeople than with Napoleon. 

An illness of a few days’ duration had confined me to the Iinxcmbourg, 
and unliappily deprived me of the Court-ball, for which 1 had received in’y 
invitation several weeks before. It seemed as if my fate forbade any chance 
of my ever seeing lier once more whose presence in Paris was the great 
hope 1 held out to myself when coming. Already a rumour was afloat that 
several officers had received ordejrs to join their regiments, and now I began 
to fear lest I should leave the capital without meeting her, and was ihiuL- 
ing of some plan by which I could attain that object, v lieu a note arrive d 
from Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie, written with more than her usual cor- 
dialiiy, and haviting me to dinner on the following day with a very small 
party, but when 1 should meet one of my oldest friends. 

I thought of every one in turn who could be meant under the desigua 
tion, but without ever satisfying my mind that I had hit u])on the right 
one. Tascher it could not be, for the very last accounts 1 had seen from 
Ctenany spoke of him as with his regiment. My curiosity was sufficiently 
excited to make me accept the invitation, and, true to time, I found myself 
at the 116tel Clichy at the hour appointed. 

On entering tbi^ salon, I discovered that I w^as alone ; none of the guests 
had as yet arfived, nor had the ladies of the liouse made their appearance, 
and I lounged about the splendid drawing-room, where every appliance of 
luxuiy was multiplied ; pictures, vases, statues, and bronzes abounded — ^for 
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the apartments had all the amide pi^^porthma ol^ % gaUei^^^fahttie^ aeeimi^ 
from the great events of the Italian and B0pUan eampaigxu^ basts of cek'^ 
brated generals, and portraits of several of the marshals, from iho pmdls 
of Gerard and David ; but more than all was Z strudk by one picture. It 
was a likeness of Pauline h^sclf, in the costume of a Spanish peasant. 
Never had artist caught more of the charact^tr of his subject tbau in that 
brilKant sketch— for it was no more. The pl'oud tone of the expression ; 
the large, full eye, beaming a brigiit defiance ; the haughty curl of the lip , 
the determined air of the figure, as she stood one foot in advance, and the 
arms hanging easily on either side, all conveyed an impression of high re- 
solve and proud determination quite her own. 

I was Icamiig over the hack of a chau*, my eye steadfastly fixed on the 
painting, when I heard a slight nibtliiig of a dress near me. I turned about. 
]( was madeinoibcllc herself. Although fbo light of the apartment was 
tempered by the closed jalousies, and scarcely more than a mere twilight 
admitted, I could pciceivc that she coloured, and sCemed confused, os she 
said, “ I hope ^ou don't think that pieitiro is a likeness r’* 

“And yet,'' said 1, licsiiatingl.v, “there is much that reminds mo of yon 
— I mean, 1 can discover ” 

“ it frankly, sir. You think that saucy look is not from mere fancy. 
1 deemed jou a closer observer ^ but no matter. You have been ill, I tmst 
you are recovered again.” 

“ Oh, a 1 ere passing indisposition, wliich, unforitmately, came at the 
monieiii of the Court-ball ; you were there, of course 

“ Yes. il ^vas there we had the pleasure to nuet your friend, the general; 
but, peiiia})s, this is indiscreet on my ptut. 1 believe, indeed, 1 promised to 
say nothing of him.” 

“ Tlio genciai ! Do you mean General d' Auvergne?” 

“ That much 1 will answer you— I do not. But ask me no more qncs- 
tioiih. Your paiiciice will not be submitted to a long trial; ho dines* with 
us to-day.” 

J made no reply, but began to ponder over in my mind who the general 
in question could be. 

“ There, pray do not worry yourself about what a few moments will reveal 
for you, without any guessing. How strange it is, the intense feeling of 
cuiiosity people are a^cted with who themselves have secrets.” 

“ Bui I have none, mademoiselle; at least, none worth the telling.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied she, saucily ; “ but kero come our guests.” Several 
persons entered the salon at this moment, with each of whom I was slightly 
acquainted; they were either members of the government, or generals on 
the staif. The countess herself soon after made her appearance, and now 
we only waited for the individual’so distinctively termed “my friend” to 
complete the parfy. 
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** Pauline has kept our secret, I hope,*’ said the Countess to me. ‘‘ I 
shall be sadly disappointed if anything mars this surprise.” 

"Who can it be?” thought I; "or is the whole thing some piece of 
badinage got up at my expense F” Sc^ely had the notion struck me, 
when a servant flung wide the folding-doors, and announced le General 
somebody, but so mumbled was the word, the nearest thing I could make 
of it was " Bulletin.” This time, however, my curiosity suffered no long 
delay, for quickly after the announcement, a portly personage in an English 
uniform entered hastily, and approaching madamc, kissed her hand with a 
most gallant air ; then, turning to mademoiselle, he performed a similar 
ceremony. All this time my eyes were riveted upon him, without my being 
able to make the most remote guess as to who he was. 

"Must I introduce you, gentlemen?” said the Countess. "Captain 
Burke.” 

" Eh ! what ! my old friend— my boy Tom ! this you, with all tliat 
moustache ; delighted to see you ;” cried the large ‘unknown, grasping me 
by the hands, and shaking them with a cordiality I had not known for many 
a year. 

" Really, sir,” said I, " I am but too happy to be recognised, but a most 
unfortunate memory ” 

" Memory, lad ! I never forgot anything in life. I remember the doctor 
shaking the snow off his boots the night I was born ; a devilish cold De- 
cember ; we lived at Benhungeramud, in the Himalaya.” 

"What!” cried J, "is this Captain Bubbleton, my old and kind 
friend P” 

" General, Tom— Lieutenant-General Bubbleton — ^with your leave,” said 
he, correcting me. " How the boy has grown ! I remember him when he 
was scarce so high.” 

" But, my dear captain- 
General, lientenant-general- 

" Well, lieutenant-general, to what happy chance do we owe the pleasm*e 
of seeing you here ?” 

" War, boy, the old story ; but we sliall have time enough to talk over 
these things, and I see we are detaining the countess,” So saying, the 
general gave his arm to madame, and led the way towards the dinner, 
whither we followed, I in a state of surprise and astonishment that left me 
unable to collect my faculties for a considerable time after. 

Although the party, with the exception of Bubbleton, were French, he 
himself, as was his wont, supported nearly the whole of the conversation ; 
and if his French was none of the most accurate, he amply made up in 
volubility for all accidents of grammar. It appeared that he had been three 
years at Verdun, a prisoner ; though Sow he came there, whence, and at 
what exact period, there was no discovering; and now, his aniVal at Paris 
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was an event equally shrouded in mystery, for no negotiations had been 
opened for his exchange whatever, but he had had the eloquence to persuade 
the pr^fet that the omission was a mere accident, some blunder of the war- 
office people, which he would rectify on his arrival at Paris ; and there he 
was, though with what prospect of re^hing England, none but one of his 
inventive genius could possibly guess. 

He was brimful of politics, ministerial secrets, state news, and govern- 
ment intentions, not only as regarded England, but Austria and Russia, and 
communicated in deep confidence a grand scheme, by which the Fox. niinistry 
were to immortalise themselves, wliich was by giving up Malta to the Bour- 
bons, Louis XVIII. to be king, Goza to be a kind of dependency to be go- 
verned by a lieutenant-general, whom/Mie would not name finishing liis 
glass with an ominous look as he spoke ; thence he wandered on to liis re- 
pugnance to State, and dislike to any government function, illustrating his 
quiet tastes and simple habits by recounting a career of oriental luxury, in 
which he described himself as living for years past ; every word ho spoke, 
whatever the impression on others, bringing me back most forcibly to my 
boyish days in the old barrack, where first I met him. Years had but cul- 
tivated liis talents ; his visions were bolder and mofo daring than ever, while 
he had chastened down his hurried and excited tone of narrative to a quiet 
flow of unexaggerated description, which, taking his age and appearance 
into account, it was most difficult to discredit. 

Whctlier the Frenchmen really gave credit to his revelations, or only from 
politeness affected to do it, at first, I cannot say, but assuredly he put all 
tlieir courtesy to a rude test, by a little anecdote, before he left the dinner- 
room. 

While speaking of the memorable siege of Valenciennes, in ’03, at which 
one of the French officers was present, and in a high command, Bub- 
bleton at once launched forth into some very singular anecdotes of the cam- 
paign, where, as lie alleged, he also had served. ' • 

“We took an officer of one of your infantry regiments prisoner, in a 
sortie one evening,” said the Frenchman. “ I commanded the parly, and 
shall never forget the daring intrepidity of his escape. He leaped from the 
wall into the fosse, a height of thirty feet and upwards. Farblcu, we liad 
not the heart to fire after him, though we saw, that after the shock, he 
crawled out upon his liands and feet, and soon afterwards gained strength 
enough to run. He gave me his pocket-book, with his name; I shall not 
forget it readily — it was Stopford.” 

“Ah, poor Billy — he was my junior lieutenant,” said Bubbleton; “an 
active fellow, but he never could jump with me. Confound him, he lias left 
me a souvenir also, though of a different kind from yours — a cramp in the 
stomach 1 sliall never get rid of.” * 

As tlxis seemed a somewhat curious legacy from one brother officer to 
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ajttother, m eiKiditweii Irel^ c^isig on the general for an esplanation, a de- 
mand BnbhleloB never refused to gratify. 

^ It happened in this wise/* said he, pushing badi: his chair as he spoke, 
and seating himseif with the easy attitude of your true story-teller : “ the night 
before the assault — ^the 24fth of July, if my memory serves me right— the 
sappers were pushing forward the mines with all despatch. Three immense 
globes were in readiness beneath the walls, and some minor details were 
only necessary to complete the preparations. The stormers consisted of four 
British and three German regiments — my own, the Welsh fusiliers, being 
one of the former. We occupied the lines stretching from L*Herault to 
Damies.” 

The french officer nodded assent, and Bubbleton resumed : 

“ The fusiliers were on the right, and divided into two parties — an 
assaulting column and a supporting one — the advanced companies at half 
cannon-shot from the walls, the others a little farther off. Thus we were — 
when, about half-past ten, or it might be even eleven o^clock, we were 
drinking some mulled claret in my quarters, a low, swooping kind of a noise 
came stealing along the ground. We listened — grew stronger and 
stronger; and then we could hear musket shot, and shouting, and the tramp 
of men as if running. Oui. we went, and, by Jove ! there we saw the first 
battalion in full retreat toward.^ the camp. It was a sortie in force from the 
garrison, which drove in our advanced posts, and took several prisoners. 
Tlic drums now soon beat to quarters — ^the men fell in rapidly, and wo ad- 
vanced to meet them; no pleasant affair, cither, let me remark, for the 
night was pitch dark, and we could not even guess the strength of your 
force. It was just then that I was running with all my speed to come up 
with the flank companies, that my cover sergeant, a cool, old Scotch fellow, 
shouted out ; 

^ / Take care, sir ! — stoop there, sir ! — stoop there !’ 

But the advice came too late. I could just discern through the gloom 
somctliing black, bopping and bounding along towards me — now striking 
the,ground, and then rebounding again several feet in the air, 

" ‘ Stoop, sir I down !’ cried he. 

“ But before I could throw myself flat, plump it took me here— over I 
went, breathless, and deeming all was finished ; but, miraculous to say> in a 
few minutes after I found myself coming to ; and except the shock, nothing 
the worse for the injuiy. 

** " Was that a shell, sergeant F’ said I, spent shell ?* 

‘Na, sir,* said he, in his own broad way, ‘it was naething o’ the kind ; 
it was only Lieutenant Stopford’s head that was snapped aff up there.’ ” 

"His head !” exclaimed we all of a breath — "his head !*' 

" Yes, poor fellow, so it was, a d — d hard kind of a bullet-head, too. The 
blow has left a weakness of the stomach I suppose I shall never recover 
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from ; and tbe <)CGatTeiu)e being so singular, 1 hate actually never asked 
for a pension. There are people, by Jove ! would throw discredit on it.** 
This latter observation seemed so perfectly to sum up our own thoughts 
on the matter^ that we really had nothing to romark on it ; and after a si«* 
lence of a few seconds, politely relieved by the countess hinting at coffee in 
the drawing-room, we arose and followed her. 


CHAPTEE XVni. 

THE RUE DES CAPUCIITES. 

Befoee I parted with Bubbleton that evening he promised to breakfast 
with me on the following morning; and, tnic to his word, entered my 
quarters soon after ten o’clock. I longed to have an opportunity of talking 
to him alone, and learning some intelligence of that country, which, young 
as I had left it, was still hallowed in my memory as my own. 

‘‘Eh, by Jupiter! this is something like a quarter — gilded mouldings, 
rescues, silk hangings, and Persian rugs. I say, Tom, are you sure you 
hav Vt made a mistake, my boy, and just imagined that you were somebody 
else — Murat or Bemadotte, for example? — the thing is far easier than you 
may think ; it happened to me before now.** 

“Be tranquil on that score,” said I; “we are both at home, though 
these quarters are, as you remark, far beyond the mark of a captain of 
hussars.” 

“ A captain ! Why, hang it, you’re not captain already 
Yes, to be sure ; wliat signifies it ? Only think of your own rapid rise 
since we parted ; you were but a captain then, and to be now a lieutenant- 
general I” 

“ Ah, true, very true,” said he, hurriedly, while he bustled about the 
room, examining the furniture, and inspecting the decorations most narrowly. 
“ Capital service this must be,** muttered he between his teeth ; “ not mucli 
pay, I fancy — but a deal of plunder and private robbery.** 

“ 1. cannot say much on that head,** said I, laughing outright at what he 
intended for a soliloquy; “ but I must confess I have no reason to complain 
of my lot.** 

“ Egad, I should think not,** rejoined he ; “ better than Old George’s- 
street. Well, well, I wish I were but back there — ^that’s all.” 

“ Come, sit down to your breakfast ; and perhaps when we talk it over, 
some plan may present itself for your exchange.” 
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How thoroughly had I forgotten my friend when I uttered the sentiment ; 
for scarcely was he seated at table, when he launched out, as of old, into one 
of his visionary harangues— throwing forth dark hints of his own political 
importance, and the keen watch the Emperor had set upon his movements. 

No, my friend, the thing is impossible,” said he, ominously ; Nap. 
knows me— he knows my influence with the Tories. To let me escape 
would be to blow all his schemes to the winds. 1 am destined for the 
* Temple,* if not for the guillotine.” 

The solemnity of his voice and manner at this moment was too much for 
me, and 1 laughed outright. 

** Ay, you may laugh-rso does Anna Maria.” 

** And is Miss Bubbleton here, too ?’* 

Yes ; we are both here,” ejaculated he, with a deep sigh ; “ Rue Neuve 
des Capucines, No. 46, four flights above the entresol ! ay, and in that en- 
tresol they have two spies of Fouch^'s police : I know them well, though 
they pretend to be hairdressers — Pm too much for^old Eouche yet, depend 
upon it, Tom,’* 

It was in vain I endeavoured to ascertain what circumstances led him to 
believe himself suspected by the government ; neither was 1 more fortunate 
to discover how he first became a detenu. The mist of imaginary events, 
places, and people which he had conjured up around him, prevented his ever 
being able to see his way, or know clearly any one fact connected with his 
present position. Dark hints about spies — suspicious inuendoes of con- 
cealed enemies — plotting prdfets, and opened letters, had actually filled his 
brain to the exclusion of everything rational and reasonable \ and I began 
seriously to fear for my poor friend’s intellect. 

Hoping by a change of topic to induce a more equable tone of thinking, 1 
adeed about Ireland. 

All right there ! They’ve hanged ’em all,” said he. Then, as if sud- 
denly remembering himself, he added, with a slight confusion, “ You were 
well out of that scrape, Tom. Your old friend Barton had a warrant for 
you the morning you left, and there was a reward of five hundred pounds for 
your apprehension, and something, too, for a confounded old piper, old 
Blast-the-Bellows, I think they called him.” 

" Darby ! What of him, Bubbleton — ^they did not take him, I trust P” 

No, by Jove ! They hanged two fellows, each of whom they believed to 
be him, and he was in the crowd looking on, they say ; but he’s at large 
still, and the report goes Barton does not stir out at night, for fear of meet- 
ing him, as the fellow has an old score to settle with him.” 

And so, all hopes of liberty would seem extinguished now,” said ^ 
gloomily. 

That is as you may take it, Tom. I’m a bad judge of these things ; but 
I fancy that a nian who can live here, might contrive to eke out life under a 
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British government, though he might yearn now and then for a secret police 
— a cabinet noir— or perhaps a tight cravat in the Temple/* 

“ Hush ! my fnend/* 

“ Ay ! there it is. Now, if we were in Dame-street, we might abuse the 
ministers and the army, and the Lord-Lieutenant, to our heart’s content, 
and if Jemmy O’Brien wasn’t one of the company, I’d not mind a liit at 
Barton himself.” 

But docs England still maintain her proud tone of ascendancy towards 
Ireland ? Is the Saxon the hereditary lord, and the Celt the slave, still ?” 

“ Thfere again you puzzle me. For I never saw much of this same as- 
cendancy, or slavery cither. Loyal people, some way or other, were usually 
in favour with the government, and had* what many thought, a most unjust, 
proportion of the good tilings to their share ; but even the others got off in 
most cases easily too — a devilish deal better than you treated those luckless 
Austrians the other day. You kdlcd some thirty thousand, and made bank- 
rupts of tlie rest of the nation. But then, to be sure, it was the cause of 

liberty you were fighting for— and as for the Italians 

Yes ! but you forget these were wars not of our seeking. The treachery 
of false-hearted allies led to these sad results.” 

** I suppose so. But certain it is, nations, like individuals, that have a 
taste for fighting, usually have the good luck to find an adversary— and as 
your Emperor here seems to have learned the Donnybrook Fair trick of 
trailing his coat after him, it would be strange enougli if nobody would 
gratify him by standing on it.” 

AV^ilhout being able to say why, I felt piqued and annoyed at the tone of 
Bubblcton’s remarks, which coming from one of Ids narrow inielligtmce on 
ordinary topics, womed me only the more. I had long since seen, that the 
libcdy with which in boyhood 1 was infatuated, had no existence, save in 
the dreams of ardent patriotism — that the great and the mighty felt ambi- 
tion a goal, and power a birthright — that tlie watchwords of freedom woie 
inscribed on banners, when the sentiments had died put of men’s hearts, 
while, as a passion, the more dazzling one of glory, made every other pale 
before it, and that the calm head and moderate judgment could scarce snr« 
^ ivc contact with the intoxicating triumphs of a nation’s successes. 

Such was, indeed, the real change Napoleon had wrought in France. 
Their enthusiasm could not rest content with national liberty. Glory alone 
could satisfy a nation drunk with victory. Against the stern followers of 
the republican era, the soldiers of the Sambre and Meuse— the men of Jem- 
mappes — he had arrayed the ardent, high-spirited youth of the Consulate and 
the Empire — the heroes of Areola, of l^voli, of Cairo, and Ansterlitz. How 
vain < 0 discuss questions of social order or national freedom with the cor- 
doned and glittering bands who sffw monarchy and kingdoms among the 
prizes of their ambition ! And even I, who had few ambitious hopes, how 
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liad the ardour that once stimulated me, and led me to the soldier’s life- 
how had it given way to the mere conventional aspirings of a class ? The 
grade of colonel was far oftencr in my thoughts than the cause of freedom. 
The cross of the Legion would have reconciled me to much that in my 
calmer judgment I might deem harsh and tyrannical. 

‘‘ Believe me, Tom,” said Bubbleton, who saw in my silence that his ob- 
servations had their weight with me — " believe me, my philosophy is the 
true one — never to meddle where you cannot serve* yourself, or some of 
your friends. Tlic world will always consist of two parties — one govern- 
ing, the other governed. We belong to the latter category, and shWl only 
get into a scrape by poking our heads where they have no Winess to be.” 

“ Why, a few moments since you were full of state secrets, and plots, and 
secret ti:eatics, and Heaven knows what besides.” 

“ To be sure I was : and for whose interest, man— for whose sake ? 
George Frederick Augustus Bubbleton’s. Ay, no doubt of it. Here am I, 
a detenu^ and have been .these two years and a half, wasting away existence 
at Verdun, while my property is going to the devil from sheer neglect. My 
West India estates, who can say how I shall find them? My Calcutta 
property, the same. Then there’s that fee-simple thing in Norfolk. But I 
can’t even think of it. Well, I verily believe no single step has been 
taken for my release or exebange. The Whigs, you know, will do nothing 
for me. I may tell you in confidence”--' here he dropped his voice to a low 
whisper—** I may teU you, Charles Fox hates me : but more of this another 
time. What was I to do in all tliis mess of trouble and misfortune ? Stand 
still and bear it P No, faith, that’s not Bubbleton policy I You’d never 
guess what I did.” 

** I fear not.” 

*‘ Well, it chanced that some little literary labours of mine — ^you know I 
dally sometimes with the muse — ^became known to the pr^fet at Verdun. I 
sa\v 'that they wntched me, and, consequently, I made great efforf,s at 
secrecy, conccjiling my papers in the chimney, under the floor, sewing them 
in the linings of ray coat, and so on. The bait took ; they made a regular 
search; seized iny MSS., put great seals on all the packages, and sent them 
up to Paris. The day after, 1. made submission ; offered to reveal aU to the 
minister for foreign affairs ; and accordingly they sent me up here with an 
escort. What- would have come next I cannot tell you, if Anna Maria had 
not found out Lord Lauderdale, and tramped up some story to him, so that 
he interfered, and we are now living at the Kue Ncuve des Capucines ; but 
how long w-e shall be tlicro, and where they may send us next, I wish I could 
only guess.” 

A few minutes’ consideration satisfied me that the police were concerned 
in Bubbleton's movements, and knowiiig at once that no danger was to be 
apprehended from such d source, were merely holding him up for some occa- 
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sion, when they could make use of him to found some charge against the 
Britisli government — a xnanaiuvre constantly employed, and always success- 
ful with the Parisians, wlicrever an cxplamition became necessary in the 
public papers. 

It woidd have served no puq)ose to impart these suspicions of mine to 
Bubbieton himself ; on the contrary, he would inevitably have destroyiui all 
clue to their confirmation by some false move, had I done so. With this 
iiu})rcssion, then, I resolved to wait patiently, watch events, and, wdicn the 
time c^e, see what best could be done towards effecting his liberation. 

As I was disposed to place more reliance on Miss Bubbletoii’s statements 
than those of her imaginative brother, I agreed to his proposal to pay her a 
visit, and accordingly wc set out together for the Hue ISeuve des Capucines. 

Lieutenant-Gcnend Bubbletoii’s quarters were by no means of ^at im- 
posing character which befitted his rank in the British army. Traversing 
a dirty court, -yard, strewed with firewood, we entered a little gloomy pf4S- 
sage, from which a still gloomier stair ascended to the topmost regions of 
the house, whcr(^, unlocking a door, he pushed me before him into a small, 
meanly furnished apartment, the centre of which was occupied by a little 
ii(m stov(j, wdiose funnel pierced the ceiling above, iind gave the chaanber 
somewhat the air of a sliip^s cabin. Bubbieton, however, either did not, or 
would not, perceive any want of comfort or propriety in the whole ; on the 
contrary, he strode the floor with the step of an emperor, and placed the 
chaii for me to sit on as though he were about to seat me on a throne. 
AVliile exchanging his coat for a most ragged dressing-gown, he threw him- 
self on an old sofa with siicli energy of ease, that the. venerable article of 
fm-niturc creak(al and groaned in every joint. 

“ She’s Old said he, with a toss of his thumb to a half-open door ; ** gone 
'tx» talc a stroll in the Tuibuies for half an hour, so that we shall have a little 
chat before she comes. And now, wliat will yc take? — a little sherry -aiid- 
water — a glass of maraschino — ch? — or what say you to a nip of real 
Nantz ?” 

‘'Nothing, my dear friend; you forget the liour, not to speak of my 
French education.*^ 

“Oh, very true,” said he. ^‘When I was in the Forty-fifth ” 

When he had uttered tliese words, he stopped suddenly, hesitated, and 
stammered, and at last, fairly overcome with confusion, ho unfolded a Imgc 
pocket-handkercliief, and blew his nose wiihtlie sound of a cavalry trumpet , 
while he resumed. “ Wc had a habit in the old Forty-fifth — a deuced harJ 
one, I confess— of a mess breakfast, that began after parade, and always 

ran into luncheon But, hush ! hero slie comes,” cried lie, in rvidcait 

delight at the interruption so opportunely arriving ; then, springing up, h(; 
threw open the door, and called out*: “I say, Anna Maria, you’ll not guess 
w ho’s here F” 
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Either ih© ascent of the steep stair called for all the lady’s spare lungs, 
or the question had little interest for her, as she certainly made no reply 
whaterer, but continued to mount, step by step, with that ploddmg, mono- 
syllabic pace one falls into at the highest of six flights, 

cried he aloud’— “no, you’re wrong — it is not Lauderdale,” 
Then, turning towards me, with a ^ger to his nose, he added, with panto- 
mimic action, “She thinks you are Yarmouth. Wrong again, by Jove! 
Wliat do you say to Tom Burke— Burke of ‘Ours,’ as I used to call him 
long ago ?” 

By this time Miss Bubbleton had reached the door, and was holding the 
handle to recover her breath after the fatigue^ of the ascent. Even in that 
momentary glance, however, I recognised her. Nothing altered by time, she 
was the^aamc crabbed, cross-grained-looking personage I remembered years 
before. She carried a little basket on her arm, of which her brother 
hastened to relieve her, and showed no little concern to remove out of sight. 
Being divested of this, she held out her hand, and saluted me witli more 
cordiality than I looked for. Scarcely had our greetings been exchanged, 
when Bubbleton broke in — 

“ I have told him everything, Anna Maria. He knows the whole affair ; 
110 use in boring liim with any more. I say, isn’t he grown prodigiously, 
and a captiun already— just think of that.” 

“ And so, sir, you’ve heard of the sad predicament his folly has brought 
us into ?” 

“Hush! hush ! Anna Maria,” cried Bubbleton ; “no nonsense, old girl. 
Burke will put all to rights ; lie’s aidc-dc-camp to Murat, and dines witli 
him every day — eh, Tom ?” 

What if lie be ?” interrupted the lady, without permitting me time to 
disclaim the honour. “ How can he ever ” 

^ “I tell you, it’s all arranged between us ; and don’t make a fuss about 
nothing. You’ll only make bad worse, as you always do. Come, Tom, the 
secret is, 1 shall be ruined if 1 don’t get back to Eiiglar d soon. Heaven 
knows who receives my dividends all this lime. Then, that confounded 
tin mine", they’ve mismanaged the thing so much, I hav’n’t received fii e 
hundred pounds from Cornwall since this time twelve months.” 

“ That you haven’t,” said the lady, as with clasped hands and eyes fixed, 
she sat staring at the little stove, with the stern stoicism of a martyr. 

“ She knows that,” said Bubbleton, with a nod, as if grateful for even so 
much* testimony in his favour. “And as for that scoundrel, Thistlethwait, 
the West India agent, I’ve a notion he’s broke; not a shilling from him 
either.” 

“ Not sixpence,” echoed the lady. 

You hear that,” cried he, overjoyed at the concurrence, “ And the fact 
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is—you will smUe when I tell you, but upon my honour it’s true--! am 
actually hard up for cash.” 

The idea ticUcd him so much, and seemed so ludicrous withal, that he 
fell back on the sofa, and laughed till the tears ran down his face. Not so 
Miss Bubble ton ; her grim face grew more fixed, every feature hardened, as 
if becoming stone, while gradually a sneer curled her thin lip, but she never 
spoke a word. 

‘‘ I’ll not speak of the annoyance of being out of England, nor the loss of 
influence a man sustains after a long absence,” said Bubbleton, as he paced 
the room with his hands deep thrust in his dressing-gown pockets. “These 
are things one can feel, and as for me, they weigh more on my mind than 
mere money considerations.” 

“ But, general,” said I 

“ Gencrd !” echoed the lady, with a. start round, and holding up both 
her hands. “ General ! You hav’n’t been such a fool— it’s not possible you 
could be sudi a fool 

“ Will you please to he quiet ? old damsel,” siiid Bubbleton, with more of 
harshness than he had yet used in his manner. “ Can you persuade your- 
self to mind your own household concerns, and leave George Frederick 
Augustus Bubbleton to manage Ids own matters as he deems best P” 

Here he turned short round towards me, and throwing up his eyebrows to 
theij’ full height, he tp^ched his forehead knowingly with the tip of his fore- 
finger, and uttered the words, “ You understand — poor thing !” concluding 
the pantomime with a deep sigh from the bottom of his chest, while he 
added something in a low whisper about “ a fall from an elephant when 
she was a child.” 

“ Mr. Burke, will you listen to me ?” said the lady, with an energy of 
voice and manner there was no gainsaying — “ Iktcn to mo for five minutes, 
and probal)!}, siiort as the time is, I may be able to put you in possession 
of a few plain facts concerning our positiefh, and if you have the inclinaiioa 
and the power so serve us, you may then know how best it can be done.” 

Bubbleton made me a sign to gratify her desire of loquaciousness, while 
witli a most expressive shrug he intimated that I should probably hear a 
very incoherent statement. Tliis done, be lighted lus meerschaum, wrapped 
his ragged rohe de chamhre around him, and lay down full length on the 
sofa, with the air of a man who had fortified himself to undergo any sacri- 
fices thiii/ might be demanded at his hands, taking care the while to assume 
his position in such a manner that he could exchange glances with me with- 
out his bchig observed by his sister. 

“We came over, Mr. Burke, only a few months before the war broke out, 
and like the rest of our countrymen and women, were made detems. This 
was bad enough, but my wise brotBcr made it far worse ; for instead of 
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giving his namei with his real rank tand position, he would call himself a 
lieutenant-general, affect to have immense wealth, and ^eat political in- 
fluence. The consequence was, when others were exchanged and sent home, 
his name not being discoverable in any English list, was passed over ; while 
liis assumed fortune involved us in every expense and extravagance, and his 
mock iraportanoe made us the object of the secret police, who never ceased 
to watch and spy after us.” 

“ Capital, excellent, by Jove !” cried Bubbleton, as he rolled forth a long 
curl of blue smoke from the angle of his mouth — “ she’s admirable I” 

I ought to have told you before,” said the lady, not paying the least 
attention to his interruption, that he was obliged to sell out of the Eorty- 
fiftli ; a certain Mr. Montague Crofts, whom you may remember, having 
won every shilling he possessed, even to the sale of his commission. This 
was tlie cause of our coming abroad ; so that at the very moment that he 
was giving himself these airs of pretended greatness, we were ruined.” 

" Upon iny life, she believes all that,” whispered Bubbleton, with a wink 
at me. “ Poor old thing ! I must get Larrey to look at her.” 

“ Happily, or unliappily— who shall say which ? — there was a greater fool 
even Ilian himself in the village, and he was the ‘ rmire^ This wise func- 
tionary became alarmed at the piles of papers and rolls of manuscripts tluvt 
were seen about our rooms, and equally suspicious about the dark liints and 
mysterious inuendoes he threw out from time to time.^ The priSfct was in- 
form(;d of it, and the result was, an order for our removal to Paris. Acre 
then wc arc, with what destiny before us who shall tell ? for, as he still 

i)ersists in lus atrocious nonsense, and caDs himself major-general ” 

Lieutenant-general, my dear,” said Bubbleton, mildly ; I never was 
major-general.” 

“ Is it not too bad ?” said, she ; could any patience eaidure this ?” 

“ Don’t be violent — take care, Anna Maria,” said he, rebukingly. Potts 
said’! should use restraint again, ff you showed any return of the paroxysm. 
That’s the way she takes it,” said he, in a low whisper, with a blinking 
about the eyes and a pattering of the feet. Bathe your temples, dear, and 
you’ll be better presently.” 

Anna Maria sat still, not uttering a word ; and actually fearing by a ges- 
ture to encourage a commentary on her maimer. 

" Sometimes she’ll mope for hours,” muttered he in my ear ; ** at others, 
she’s furious — there’s no saying how it will turn. You wouldn’t like a 
pipe ? — I forgot to ask you.” 

And worse than aU, sir,” said the lady, as if no longer able to restrain 
her temper, “ he is supposed to be a spy of the police. I heard it myself 
this morning.” 

** Eh — ^what !” exclaimed Bubbletoil, juniy)ing up in an ecstasy of de- 
light. A spy ! By Jove ! 1 knew it. Lord ! what fellows they arc, these 
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French ; not two days here yet, and they discovered I was no common man 
— eh, Burke P Maybe I hav’n^t frightened them, my boy. lt*s not every 
one would create such a sensation, let me tell you — knew Td do it.’^ 

Miss Bubblcton looked at him for an instant with a sneer of the most 
withering contempt, and then rising abruptly, left ile room ; but the general 
little cared for such evidences of her censure : he danced about the room, 
snapping his fingers, and chuckling with self-satisfaction — ^the thought of 
being believed to be a police spy giving him the most intense and heartfelt 
pleasure. 

^‘She has moments, Tom, when she’s downright clear— you’d not Ibhik 
it, but sometimes she’s actually shrewd; you saw how she hit upon that.” 

‘‘Would that her brother was favoured with some of these lucid inter- 
vals,” was the thought that ran through my head at the moment ; for I 
knew better than he did how needful a clearer brain and sharper faculties 
than his would be to escape the snares his folly and vanity were spreadiag 
around him. 

“ Shall we mate a morning call at our friend the countess’s, Tom P” said 
Biibbleton. “ She told me slie received every day about this hour,” 

I felt nowise disposed for the visit ; and so, having engaged my friend 
to dine with me at the Luxembourg the next day, wc parted. 

As I sauntered homewards, I was surprised how difiicult I found it to 
disabuse my mind of the absurd insinuations Bubblcton had thrown out 
against his sister’s sanity ; for, though well knowing his fondness for ro- 
mance, and his taste <br embellLshmeiit on every occasion, I yet could not 
get rid of the impression that her oddity of mamier might only be another 
feature of eccentricity just as extravagant, but differing in its tendencies 
from his own. 

To assist him, whoJjc kindness to myself of old I never ceased to remeru' 
ber with gratitude, was my firm resolve ; but to ascertain his exact position 
was all-essential for this puqmsc, and I could not help saying, half aloud, 
“ If I had but Duchesne here now*” 

“ Speak of the devil, mon ami^^ said he, drawing his arm within mine, 
while I was scarcely able to avoid a cry of astonishment, “ Where do you 
dine to-day, Burke P” said he, in his quiet, easy tone. 

“ But where did you come from, Duchesne ? Are you long here ?” 

“Answer my question first. Can you dine with me P” 

“ To be sure— with pleasure.” 

“Then meet me at tlie corner of the Rue des Trois Tfttes, at six o’clock, 
and Pll be your guide afterwards. This is my way now. An mok!^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE “MOIS80N d’o B.” 

When I arrived at the rendezvous, I found Duchesne already awaiting 
me with a carriage, into which wc stepped, and drove rapidly away. 

“A man of your word, Burke ; and, what is scarcely less valuable in the 
times wc live in, a man of prudence too.” 

“As how the latter, may I ask ?” 

“ You have not come in uniform, which is aU the better, where we are 
going ; besides, it gives me the hope of presenting you to my respected 
auni., the Duchesse de Montserrat, who wiU take your black coat as a com- 
pliment to the whole Bourbon dynasty. You must come with me the^rc, if 
it only be for half an hour. And now tell me, have you ever dined at the 
‘ Moisson d’Or ?’ ” 

“ Never— not even heard of the house.” 

“Well, then, you shall to-day; and meanwhile I may tell you, that 
although in a remote and little-visited quarter of Paris, it stands unrivalled 
for the excellence of its fare, and the ranj delicacy of its wines — a reputa- 
tion not of yesterday, but of some years’ standing. Nor is that the only 
thing remarkable about it, as I sliall explain hereafter. But come — liow are 
your friends at the Hotel Clichy ? and how fares your suit with mademoi- 
selle ?” 

“My suit ? it never was such. You know, to the full as well as I do, my 
pretensions aspired not half so high.” 

“ So rnncli ihe better, and so much the worse. I mean the former for 
me, as I hate to have a friend for a rival ; the latter for you, who ought to 
have learned by this time that a handsome girl and a million of francs are 
more easily won than a cross of the Legion, or a coloncrs epaulette.” 

“ And are you serious, Duchesne ? Have you really intentions in that 
quarter ?” 

“ Mofhleu / to be sure I have. It is for that I am here in Paris in the 
dog days— -travelled one hundred and twenty leagues — ay, and more, too, 
have brought with me my most aristocratic aunt, who never remembers in 
her life to have seen full-grown leaves iu the Tuilcrics gardens. I knew 
what an ally she would be in the negotiation, and so I managed, through 
some friends in the biircau of the miniskr, to give her a rare fright about 
an estate of hers, which by some accident escaped confiscation in the Revo- 
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lution, and wliicli notliing hut the greatest efforts on her part could novF 
rescue from the fangs of the crown. You may, be sure she is not particu- 
larly in love with the present government on this score; but the trick 
secures her speakiug more guardedly than she has the habit of doing, be- 
sides inducing her to make acquaintances nothing but such a threat would 
accomplish.” 

** You intend, then, she should know Madame de Lacostellerie ?” 

“ Of course. I have already persuaded her that the Hotel Clicliy is the 
pivot of all Paris, and that nothing but consummate tact and management 
on her part will succeed there.” 

“ But I scarcely thought you cared for mademoiselle, and never dreamed 
of your proposing to marry her.” 

“ Nor I, till about a week ago. However, my plans require money, and 
would not be encumbered by my having a wife. I see notliing better at the 
moment, and so my mind is soon made up. But here we arc : this is our 
resting-place.” 

The “ Moisson d’Or,” although not known to me, was then the most ce- 
lebrated place for dining in Paris. The habits of the house, for there was 
no ** tabic d’hote,” required that everything should be ordered beforeliand, 
and the parties all dined separately. The expensive habits and extravagant) 
prices secured its frequenters from meeting tlic class who usually dine at 
restaurants ; and this g#vc it a vogue among the wealthy and titled, whose 
equipages now thronged the street, and filled the “ porte coclidrc.” I had 
but time to recognise the face of one of the marshals and a minister of state, 
’as we pushed our way through the court, and entered a small pavilion be- 
yond it. 

*^I’ll join you in an instant,” said Duchesne, as he left the room hastily 
after the waiter. In a couple of minutes he was back again. “ Come along, 
it’s all right,” said he. ** I wish to show you a corner of the old house Unit 
only the privileged ever see, and we are fortunate in finding it unoccupied.” 

We recrossed the court, and mounted a large oak stair to a corridor, 
which conducted us, by three sides of a quadrangle, to a smaller stair, nearly 
perpendicular. At the top of this, a strong door, barred and padlocked, 
stood, whicb, being opened, led into a large and lofty salon, opening by 
three spacious windows on a terrace, that formed the roof of the building. 
Some citron and orange-trees w'erc disposed tastefully along this, and filled 
the room with their fragrance. 

" Here, Antoine, let us be served here,” said Duchesne to the wSiter ; I 
have already given orders about the dinner. And now, Burke, come out 
here. What think you of that view ?” 

Scarcely had I set foot on the terrace, when I started back in mingled 
admiration and amazement. Beneath us lay the great city, in the mellow 
light of an evening in September. Close, so close as actually to startle. 
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Mras tlie large dome of the ^^Invalides,” shining like a ball of molten gold, 
tlic great court-yard in frpjit dotted with figures ; beyond, again, was the 
Seine, tlie surface Hashing and flirkering in the sunlight. I traced it along 
to the Pont Neuf, and then my eye rested on Notre-Dame, whose tall, dark 
lA^wers stood out against the pinkish sky, while the deep-toned bell boomed 
through tlic still air. I turned towards the Tuileries, and could see 
the guard of honour in waiting for the Emperor’s appearing. In the 
gardens, hundreds were passing and repassing, or standing around the band, 
which played in front of the pavilion. A tide of population poured across 
the bridges and down the streets, along wliich equipages aud horsemen 
dashed impetuously onward. There was all the life and stir of a mighty 
city, its sounds duUed by distance, but blended into one hoarse din, like the 
far-off sea at night. 

You don’t know, Burke, that this was a favourite rasort of the courtiers 
of the last reign. The gay young ‘ Grardes du Corps,’ the gallant youths of 
the royal household, constantly dined here. The terraee we now stand on 
once held a party who came at the invitation of no hiss a personage than 
him whom men call Louis XYIII. It was a freak of the time to pronounce 
the Court dinners execrable ; mid they even go so far as to say that Marie 
Antomettc herself once; jilaiincd a party here — but iliis I cannot vouch for.” 

At this moment Duehesue was interrupted by the entrance of the waiters, 
who came to serve tlu* dijiner, I had not a mom^it left me to admire {he 
bcaufy and richness of the antique silver dishes which covered the table, 
when a gentle tap at the door attracted my attention. 

“ Ila I .Tacotot himself I” said Duchesne, as, rising hastily, he advanced to 
meet the new arrival. He was a taU, thin old man, much stoopiid by years, 
but with an air and carriage distinctly well bred ; lus white hair, Washed 
rigidly back, fastened into a queue belihid, and liis lace "jabot” and ruffies 
bespoke him as the remnant of a date long past. His coat, was blue, of a 
shade* somewhat lighter than is usually worn. He also wore large buckles 
in his shoes, whose brilliancy left no doubt of their real value. Bowing 
with great ceremony, he advanced slowly into the room. 

"You are come to dine with us — is it not so, Jiicotot?” said Duchesne, 
as he still held his hand. 

" Excuse me, my dear chevalier — the Count de Chambord and Edouard 
tic Courcelles are below — I have promised to join them.” 

" And is Courcelles here ?” 

" Y"es,*’ said the old man, with a timid glanee towards where I sat, and a 
look as if imploring caution and reserve- 

"Oh, fear nothinr; — aud that reminds me I have-not presented my friend 
aud brother officer— Captain Burke, Monsieur Jacotot. You may feel 
assured, Jacotot, I mal t; no mistake in tbe friends I introduce here.” 

The old man gave a smile of pleasure, while, turning to me, he said ; 
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“ He is discretion itself ; and I am but too bappy to make your acquaint- 
ance. And now, ekevalier, one word with you.” 

He retreated towards the door, holding Duchesne’s arm, and wliispedng 
as he went. Duchesne’s face, however, expressed his impatience as he 
spoke, and at last he said : 

^‘As you please, my worthy friend — 1 always submit to your wiser 
counsels ; so farewell for the present.” 

He looked after the old man as he slowly descended the stairs, and then 
closing the door, and locking it, he exclaimed : 

“ Parbleic / I found it very liard to listen to liis prosing with even a show 
of patience, and was half tempted to tell him that the Bourbons could wait, 
though the soup could not.” 

Then Monsieur Jacotot is a royalist, I presume ?” 

Ay, that he is ; and so are all they who frequent this house. Don’t 
start — the police know it well, and no one is more amused at their absurd 
plottings and conspirings than Fouche himself. T^ow and then, to be sure, 
some fool, more rash and brainless thaw the others, will come up from La 
Vendde, and try to knock his head against the walls of the Temple, like De 
Courccllcs there, who has no other business in Paris except to be guillo- 
tliied, if it were worth the trouble. Then the minister affects to stir him- 
self, and be on the alert, just to terrify them ; but be well knows that 
clanger lurks not in this quarter. Believe me, Burke, the present rulers of 
Eran/jc have no greater security than in the contemptible character of all 
ihc*ir opponents. There is no course for a mail of energy and courage to 
adopt. But 1 ask your pardon, my dear friend, for tliis treasonable talk. 
What think you of the dimuT? — the royalists would never have fallen if 
they liad understood governnnmt as well as amine. Taste I hat supreme, and 
say if you don't regret the^ Capets — a fceliug you can indulge the mote 
fre(;ly because you never knew them.” 

“ I cannot comprehend, Duchesne, what are the grievances you charge 
against the preseni gov crumcni of France. Had you been an old courtier 
of the last reigu — hangcr-ou of Versailles or the Tmleries — the thing 
w ('re inl(?Uigible ; but you, a soldier, a man of daring and enterpiuse ” 

“ Let me interrupt you. I am so, only because it is the taste of the day ; 
but I despise the parade of military glory we have got into the habit of. I 
prefer the period when a mot did as much and more than a discharge of 
mitraille^ and men’s esprit and talent succeeded better tlian a strong sword- 
arm or a scat on horseback. There were gentlemen in France once, my dear 
Burke — ay, parbleu ! and ladies too. Not marchionesses of the drum-head, 
nor countesses of the bivouac; but women in whom birth heightened beauty — 
whose loveliness had the added charm of liigh descent beaming from their bright 
eyes, and sitting throned on their lofty brows — ^before whom our moustached 
marshals had stood trembling and ashamed^these men who lounge so much 
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at ease in tbe salons of tlie Tuileries ! Let me help you to this salmi, it- is 
a la Louis Quinze, and worthy of the Regency itself. Well, then, a glass of 
Burgundy.’* 

“ Your friend Monsieur jacotot seems somewhat of an origi^l,” said I, 
half desirous to change a topic which I always felt an unpleasant one. 

“ You are not wrong-r-he is so. Jacotot is a thorough Frenchman ; at 
least, he has had the fortune to mix up in his destiny those extremes of 
elevated sentiment and absurdity which go very far to compose the life of ray 

good countrymen. I must tell you a short anecdote But shall we adjourn 

to the terrace ? for, to prevent the interruption of servants, I have ordered 
our dessert there.” 

This was a most agreeable proposal ; and so, having seated ourselves in a 
little arbour of orange-shrubs, with the view of the river and the Palace 
gardens beneath us, Duchesne thus began : 

I am going somewhat far back in history, but have no fears on that 
head, Burke ; my story is a very brief one. There was, once upon a time, 
in France, a monarch of some re])Tfte, called Louis the Fourteenth ; a man, 
if fame be not unjust, who possessed the most kingly qualities of which we 
have any record in books. He was brave, munificent, high-minded, ardent, 
selfish, cruel, and ungrateful, beyond any other man in his own dominions ; 
and, like people with such gifts, he bad the good fortune to attach men to 
him just as firmly and devotedly as though he was not in his heart devoid of 
every principle of friendship and affection. I need not tell you what the 
ladies of his reign thought of him — my present business is with the ruder 
sex. Among the courtiers of the day was a certain Vicomte Aruoud dc 
Gcncy, a young man who, at the age of eighteen, won his grade of colonel 
at the siege of Besanyon by an act of coolness and courage worthy record- 
ing, He deliberately advanced into one of the breaches, and made a sketcli 
of the interior works of the fortification, while the enemy’s shot was tearing 
up -the ground around him. When the deed was reported to the king, he 
interrupted the relation, saying : 

“ • Don’t toll me who did this, for I have made De Gency a colonel for 
it.’. So rapidly did Louis guess the author of so daring a feat. 

“ From that hour, the young colonel’s fortune was made. He was ap- 
pointed one of tho gentlemen of the chamber to his majesty, and distin- 
guished by almost daily marks of royal intimacy. His qualities eminently 
fitted him for the tone of the society he lived in — he was a most witty 
converser, a good musician, and had, moreover, a very handsome person- 
gifts not undervalued at Saint Germain. 

“ Such were his social qualities ; and so thoroughly did be understand the 
king’s humour, that even La Yalliere herself saw the necessity of retaining 
him at the Court, and, in fact, made » confidant of him on several occasions 
of difliculty. Still, witli aQ these favours of fortune— when the object of 
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envy to almoKt all the rest of the household — Anioud de rjeney was sulTer- 
ing in liis heart one of the most trying afflictions that can hefal a proud man 
so ))laccd — ^he was in actual poverty, in want so pressing, that aU the 
efforts he could make, all the contrivances he could practise, were barely 
suffleient to prevent Ms misery being public. The taste for splendour in 
dress and equipage which characterised the period had greatly injured his 
private fortune, wliile the habit of high play, which Louis encouraged, and 
liked to see about him, completed Ms min. The salary of his ap})ointnicnt s 
was merely enough to maintain his daily expenditure, and thus was h(', with 
a breaking heart, obliged not only to mix in all the reckless gaiety and 
frivolity of that voluptuous Court, but, still more, lax Ms talents and liis 
energies for new tln^mcs of pleasure — frcMi sources of* amusement. 

“Worn out at length by the long struggle between his secret sorrow' and 
Iiis pride, he resolveid to appeal to the king, and, in a few words, tell his 
majesty the straits to w’hich he w'as reduced, and implore his jwotection. To 
fhis he was impelled not solely on Ms own account, but on that also of his 
only child, a boy of eight or nine years old, whose mother diediu giving him 
birth. 

“An occasion soon presented itself. The king had given orders for a 
hunting-party at St. Cloud, and, at .an early hour of the moriiiiig, I)e Geuev, 
in his hunting-dress, took up his posit ion in one of the antc-ehambers 
llirougli w^hich the king must pass — ^not alone, however — at bis side there 
siootl a lovely boy, also dressed in the costume of the chase. JIc wore a 
vclv(^1 (joiiblet of green, slashed wdth gold, and ornamented by a broad In ‘It, 
from which hung his eonteau de cliasse ; even to the falcon feather in his 
cap, nothing was forgot, f en. 

“He had not w^aiicd long when the folding-doors wen*, thrown wide, and 
a moment after Louis appeared, accompanied by a single attendant, tin? 
Marquis dc Verneuii, unhappily one of the very few' enemies Aruoud pos- 
sessed in the wrorld. 

“ ‘ All ! Dc Gency, you here ?’ said the King, gaily. ‘ They told me 
“ brelan” had been unfavourable lately, and that w^e should not sec you.'' 

“ ‘ It is true, sire,’ said he, with a sad effort at a smile ; it is only on youi- 
majesty fortune always smiles.’ 

“ ^Pardieul you must not say so — lost a rouleau last night. But wlioju 
have w'e here 

“ ^My son, so please you, sire, my only son, who desires, at an earlier age 
than even Ms father did, to serve your majesty.’ 

“ ‘IIow like his mother!’ said the King, pushing back the fair ringlets 
from tlie boy’s forehead, and gazing almost fondly on his handsome features 
— ‘ how like her ! She was a Courcelles P’ 

“ * She was, sire,’ said Arnoud, as the tears fell on his check and coursed 
slowly along liis face. 

VOL. II. 
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‘ And you Tr»nt «oraetliing for liiui said the Kiug, resuming his wonted 
tone, while he busied himself wMi his sword-knot; ‘is it not so?’ 

“ ‘ If I might dare to ask ’ 

“ ‘ Assuredly you may. The thing is, what can we do ? Eh, Yemcuil, 
what say you? Jle is but an infant.’ 

“ ‘ True, sire/ re])iicd the Marquis, with a look of respect, in which the 
most subtle could not discover a trait of his sarcastic nature ; ‘ but there is 
a j)lacc vacant.’ 

‘ Ah, indc(^d/ said the King, quickly. ^What is it? He shall have it.’ 

“ ‘Monshiur Jacolot, your majesty’s licacl cook, stands in need of a turn- 
spit,’ said he, in a low wliispor, only audible to the king. 

“ ‘A turnspitr said the King; and scarcely was the word uttered when, 
as if tlie irony was his owm, he burst into a most immoderate lit of laughter, 
aji muoiion that seemed to increase as he endeavoured to repress ii, when at 
t}i{3 instant tlu; cor de chasse, then heard without, gave a new turn to his 
thoughts ; and he hurried forward with Be Yerneiiil, leaving De Geiicy and 
his sc)n rooted to the spot — indignant passion iii that heart which despair 
and sorrow had almost reiuh'Tcd callous. 

“ liis majesty was still laughing as he mounted Ids barb in the court- 
yard; and the coiirl/iers, like well-bred gcutlcnicu, laughed as l)ccauic them, 
Avltli that low, quiet hingh which is the amuu chorus of a sovereign’s mirth, 
wlicn suddenly two loud reports, so rapidly following on each (dher as 
almost to s(;ciu one, startled tiic glittering coii.dg(% and even made the Arab 
courser of the king plunge madly in the air. 

‘‘ ' l^ar Sf. Dom ! messieurs,’ said Ijoiiis, passionaiely, ‘ this pleasantry 
of yours is ill t ho right of. Who bjis dared to do this ?’ 

Hut none spoke. A teirilicd look around the circle was the only rc])ly 
to the king’s question, when a page rushed forward, his ikess spotted and 
blood-stained, his face pale with horror : 

‘ Your majesty — ah, sire?’ said he, kneeling — but sobs choked him, and 
he could not uUor more. 

“ * YVJiat is ibis? — will no one tell?’ cried the King, as a frown of dark 
omen shadowed his angry I’caiures. 

“‘Your Aiuijcsiy has lost a brave, an hoiuvsi, and a faithful follifwer, sire,’ 
said Monsieur de Coulanges. " Anioud de Gency is no more.’ 

“‘Why, i saw him tills instant,’ said the King, ‘lie asked me some 
favour for his boy.’ 

“ ‘True, sire/ replied De Coulanges, mournfully; but he checked himself 
in tinu', fur already the well-known and dreaded expression of passion had 
mounted to the king’s face. 

*• ‘ Dismiss the ehassc” gentlemen,' said he, in a low, thick voice; ‘ and 
do you. Monsieur do Vcnicuil, attend me.’ 
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“ The coriege was soon scau.».rc(l ; and tbc Mtirquls de Vemenil followed 
the king, with an expression where fear and dread were not to be tnistaken. 

Monsieni' de Vemeuii did indeed seem an altered man when he apjieurod 
among his friends tliat evening. Whatever the king had said to him as* 
snrediy had w'orked its due clleet; for all his raillery was gone; and even 
the veriest triilcr of the party iniglit have dai-ed an encounter wdtli wii,s, 
winch then were subdued and broken. Next morning, however, the sun 
shone out brilliantly. The king was in lilgh spirits, the game abounded ; 
and his majesty with his own hand brought down eight pheasants. The 
Marquis do Verneuil could hit nothiug; for, although the best marksman of 
the day, his hand shook, and his sight failed him ; and the king won fifty 
louis from him before they reached ISaint Germain. 

Never was there a happier day, nor followed by a pleasanter evening. 
Tlie king supped in Madame de la Valli^vc/s apartment ; the private baud 
played the most delicious airs during the repast ; and wdum. at length the 
party retired to rest, not one bright dream was clouded by the memory of 
Aruoud de Gcncy. 

Here, now, were I merely recounting an anecdote, I should stop,” said 
ilii* Chevalier, “but must coiiiimic a little longer, though all the romance of 
my story is over. The Marquis de Verneuil was a good hater; even poor 
1)(‘ Gtmey’s Jatc did not move him ; and he actually did do what he had only 
thrciib'ucd in mockery — he sent the orj)han child to bo a turnspit in the 
royal kitchen. Of eounsc he changed his name. The title of an old and 
licmourccl family M^ould .soon have betrayed the foul deed : and the boy was 
(•51,1 led Jacotot, after the chf himself. The king inquinul no furtinu' on the 
suiqcct. Aruouers name recalU^d too uuplcasaiii a t(q)ic for the lips of a 
Courtier ever to iijcution; and the whole circumstanee was soon entirely 
forgot ten. 

“ This same Jacotot was the grandfather of my old friend, whom you {jaw 
a few juiuutc^s since. Tate, that seems to jest with men’s destinies, made 
ilumi as suec^essliil at the; fire of the kitchen as ever their ancestors were at 
that of a battery ; and Monsieur Jacotot, our present host, has not liis equal 
in Paris. Here for years the young(;r members of the royal fiimily used to 
sup. Thk room was their favourite apartment ; and one evening when, at a 
later sitting than usual, the ruler of the feast was carricid beyond himself 
in the praise of an adrnirjihle plat, he sent for Jacotot, and told him what- 
ever favour he should ask he himself woidd seek for him at the hands of the 
king. 

was llie long-wished-for moment of the poor fellow’s life. He 
drew from his bo.soin the title-deeds of his ancient name arxd fortune, and 
placed them in the prince’s lisind wdthput uttering a word. 

“ ‘ What I and are you, a De Gcncy ?’ said the Prinw. 

h 2 
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** * Alas ! I shame to say it, I am.’ 

"‘"Come, gentlemen,’ said the gay young Prince, "a bumper to our 
worthy friend, whom, with God’s blessing, 1 shall see restored right soon to 
his fitting rank and station. Yes, De Gcncy, my word upon it, the next 
evening I sup here I shall bring with me his majesty’s own signature to 
these title-deeds. Make place, gentlemen, and let, liini sit down.’ 

“But poor Jacotot was too much excited by liis feelmgs of joy and 
gratitude, and he rushed from the room in a torrent of tears. 

“ The evening tlic prince spoke of never came. Soon after that com- 
menced tlic troubles to the royal family — ^the dreadful events of Versailles — 
the flight to Varennes— the 10th of August — a horrible catalogue I cminot 
bear to trace. There, yonder, where now the grou])s an', loitering, or sitting 
around in hajipy knots — there died Louis XVI. The prince 1 spoke, of is an 
exile. They call him Louis XVIII. ; but he is a king without a kingdom. 

“But Jacotot lives on in hope ; he has waded tlirougli all the terrors of 
the Bevolution; he has seen the guillotine erected almost before his door, 
and beheld his former friends led one by one to ilu' slaughter. Twice was 
he himself brought forth, and twice was his life s]).'ircd by some admirer of 
liis ‘ euisiiic.’ But, perhaps, all his trials were interior to tlic h(.‘art-])urniiig 
with which he saw the places once occupied by the blood of St. Louis now' 
occupied by the ‘ canaille’ of the Revolulioii. Marat and Ilobespicrre fre- 
quented his house ; and Barras sddom passed a week without dining there. 
This, I verily believe, w'as a heavier affliction than any of liLs personal sulTer- 
ings ; and I liavc often, heard him recount, with no feigned horror, the 
scenes which took place among tlic ‘ incroyables,’ as they called themselves, 
whose orgies he contrasted so unfavourably w ith the more j)olishcd excesses 
of liis regal visitors. Through all the anarchy of tliat fearful period — 
throiigli the scarce less sanguinary time of the Directory — tlirough the long, 
dreary oppriission of the Consulate — and now, in the more grinding tyranny 
of the Empire, he hopes, ay, still hopes on, tliat the. day will come, wlicii, 
from the liands of the king himself, lie shall receive Ills long-buried rank, and 
stand forth a Dc Geiicy. Poor fellow', there is bomeihing noble and manly 
in tlie -loug struggle with fortune — in that loag-sustained contest, in whioli 
he would never admit defeat. 

“ Such arc the followers of the Bourbons — their best traits, their highest 
daring, their most long-sufleriiig endurance, only elicited in the pursuit of 
some paltry object of personal ambition. They have tasted the cup of ad- 
versity, ay, drained it to the very dregs ; they have seen carnage and blood- 
shed sueli as no war ever surpassed; and all they hiiv e learned by exjieriencc 
is, to wish for the long-past days of royal tyranny and frivolity back again, 
to see a glittering swarm of debauchees fluttering around a sensualist king, 
aud to watch the famished faces of the multitude without a thought that the 
tiger is only waiting for hia •spring. As to a thought of true liberty, one 
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single high or noble aspiration aftc'T FrccdoTn, they never dreamed of it. 
You see, my friend, I have no desire to win you over to the Bourbon cause. 
Neither, if I could, would I make you a Jacobin. But how is tliis? — can it 
really be so late ? Come, we have no time to losc—it is not accounted good 
breeding to be late in a visit at the * Faubourg.’ ” 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE TWM) SOIREES, 

Ducitesuje's story had iniforiunat(‘ly driven all memory of Bubbleton out 
of my head ; and it was only as w(; cntcTcd the strecd when* the I)u(.*hcssc 
do Montserrat lived, tliat 1 remembered my friend, and thought of asking the 
chevalier’s advice about liim. 

Iii»a f(jw words I explained so muck of his character and situatiou as was 
necessary, and was going on to e.xpress my fears lest a temperament so un- 
stable and uncertain should involve its possessor in much troul)l(‘, when 
Duchesne interrupted me by saying: 

Be of courage on that liead ; your fi i(md, if the man you describe him, 
is the v(n\y person to baffle the jmlicc. They can see to any depth, if tlie 
wate r be only clear. Muddy it, and it juaUt'rs little how shallow it he. This 
Biibbhdoii migiit be of (he greatest service just uom’. You must present me 
to him, Bnrke.’’ 

“ Most willingly. But first promisi'- that you will not involve my poor 
friend iu the snares of any plot.. Jleuveu knows, his own faculties are fpiite 
sufficient- for his mystilication.” 

“Plot ! snares ! Why, what arc you thinking of? But eom(% tin’s is our 
lialtiiig-place; and here we arc, without my even having a. moment to give 
you any account of my good aunt.” 

As he spoke he turned the handle of a large door, whieli led into a gloomy 
por(e cochere, dimly illuminated by a single old-faslii(>n(‘,d lantern. A fat, un- 
wieldy -looking jmrtcr peeped at us from his den iu the concicrgcrie, and 
then, having announced our apiiroach by linging a bell, he closed the shutter, 
and left us to lind the way ourselves. 

Ascending the great spacious stair, the wall alongside which was covered 
with family portraits—rgrirn-looking heroes in mail, or prim dames, with 
bouquets ill their jewelled hands — we reached a species of gallery, from 
wiiicli several doors led off’ ; herc*a servant, dressed in deep black, was 
standing to annoiuice the visitors. 
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As tlie servant preceded ns along ilie corridor, I could not help feeling 
the contrast of this gloomy Timnsi(iu, wlicre every footstep had its own sad 
echo, with the gorgeous splendour of the Hotel Ciichy. Here, all was 
dark, cold, and dreary ; there, everything was lightsome, cheerful, and ele- 
gant. What an emblem, to my thinking, were they both of the dynasties 
they represented. But tiie rcilcciion was only made as one hall of the fold- 
ing-door was thrown open — the double-door was the prerogative of the blood - 
royal — and we were announced. 

Tlie apartriK'jit, a larger, sombre-looking one, was empty, however, and we 
traversed ibis, and a second similar to it, our names being repeated as be- 
fore, wdicii, at length, th(‘ low tones of voices indicated our a])proac}i U) the 
sjilon where the visitors w^ere assembled. 

Dimly lightcul by a few lamps, far aj)art from wich other, the aj)artment 
as wc entered, seemed oven larger tliaii it really was. At one end, around 
a liuge antique fireplace, sat a group of ladies, whom, iu a glance, I recog- 
nised as of the class so distinctively called dowager. They were seated in 
det^p-cushioned fauteuils, and we.re nmstly employed in some embroidery 
work, whicli tlicy laid down each time tliey s])okc, and resumed, less to pro- 
secute the labour, than as it were from mere liabit. 

With all the insinuatinggracefulncss of a well-bred Erenclimau, Duchesne 
approached the scat mix-t tlie chimney, and respectfully kissed the hand ex- 
tended towards him. 

Permit me, my dear aunt, to present, a very intimate friend — Captain 
Burke,’' said he, as he led me forward. 

At the mention of the word Capi.aiu,” I could ])erceive that every band 
dropped its embroidery -frame, while the. group stared at me with no feigned 
astonishment. But already the duchess had vouchsafed a very polite speech, 
and motioned me to a scat beside her, while the ehevalicr insinuated himself 
among the rest, evidently bent on relieving the stiff and constrained reserve 
which pervaded the party. Not even his tact and worldly cleverness was 
equal to the task. Tlie conversation, if such it could be called, was con- 
ducted almost ill monosyllables; some shay question for an absent ^'Mar- 
quise,” or a muttered reply concerning a late “ Countess,” was tlie burden — 
not an aUusion even being made to any lopi(i of the day, nor any phrase 
dropped which coidd show tliat llic speakers were aware of the year, or the. 
nation in which they lived and breathed. 

It was mi inexpressible relief to me wrhein, gradually, some three or four 
other persons dropped in, some of them men, wlio, by their manner, seemed 
favouritt's of the party ; and soon after the entrance of tlie servant with 
refreshments permitted a movement in t he group, when 1 took the opportu- 
nity to stand up and Rfiproacli Duchesne, as he bent over a table, listlessly 
turning over the leaves of a volume. 

'‘Just think of the couitadietions of human nature, Burke,” said he, in 
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a low wliispCT. " These are the receptions for which the new noblesse would 
give lialf their wealth — these inclancholj visits of worn-out acquaintauees — 
these sapless twigs of humanity arc the envy of such houses as the ' H6t(;l 
Clicliy and to be admitted to these gloomy, mothcaten salons, is a greater 
honour than an invitation to the Tuileries. So long as this exists, depend 
upon it, there is rottenness in the core of society. But conn^, lei us take 
our leave ; 1 see you arc wed wearied of all this : and now for an. hour at 
Madame de Lacostellerie’s — cii revanche/ ” 

As we came forward to make our adieu x to the duchess, she rose from 
her scat, and, in so doing, her sleeve brushed agJiinst a small marlde statue 
of Louis XVI., which, had 1 not opportunely caught it, would have, rallcn 
to the ground. 

“ Tliaiik you, sir,’’ said slie, graciously. You have prevented what I 
should have deemed a sad accident.” 

“ Nay, more, auiii said Biicliesnc, smiling ; “ he has shown his readi- 
ness to restore the Bourbon.” 

This speech, evidently spoken in jest, was repeated from lip i.o lip in the 
circle; and certainly 1 never felt my awkwardness more oppressive than 
when bowdng to the party, whose elated looks and pleased connteuanccs now 
were turned towards me. 

“ My poor, bashful friend,” smd Duchesne, as we descended the stair, 

get rid of the habit of blushing with all convenient despatch ; it has 
marred more fori lines than 2 )liaro or boiullotte.” 

This, assuredly, is well done !” said the Chevalier, as he looked around 
him, while we slowly ascended the stairs of the Hotel Clichy. Tlie brilliant 
light, almost rivalling day— the servants in gorgeous liveries — the air of 
wealth around on every side, so difterent from the sad -coloured mansion of 
the Faubourg — wliile, as the opening doors permitted it to be hoard, the 
sound of delicious music came wafted to t!)c ear. 

" 1 say, Burke,” said he, sto})]nug suddenly, and laymg his hand on* my 
arm, '‘ this might content a man who has seen as much as 1 have ; and the 
game is w^ell worth the playing — so here goes 1” 

The first 1 saw as we entered the ante-chamber was Bub))lcton. 

He was the centre of a knot of foreigners, who, whatever the topic, seenicd 
highly amused at his discourse. 

“ That is your friend, yonder,” said Duchesne. He has the true type of 
‘ John Bull’ about him. Introduce me at once.” 

Duchesne scarcely permitted me to finisli the introduction, when he ex- 
tended his hand, and saluted Bubblcton wdth great cordiality, while the 
“ Gleneral” did not suffer the ceremony to iiiterrufyt the flow of his eloquence, 
but continued to explain, in the most minute and circumstantial maimer, 
the conditions of the new peace sfitretly concluded between France and 
England. The incredulity of the listeners was, I could perceive, conside- 
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rubly lessened by observing the dc.fcrcntial attention with wbicli Dnehesne 
listened, only interrupting the speaker by an occasional assent, or a passing 
question as to the political relations of some of tlie great powers. 

to Prussia,^’ said Bubbleton, pompously — “as to Prussia ” 

“Well, what of Prussia, general?” 

“ We have our doubts on that subject,” replied he, looking thoughtfully 
around him on tlie group, who, completely deceived by Duchesne’s mmfner, 
now paid him marked attention. 

“ You’ll not deprive her of Genoa, I trust,” said the Chevalier, with 
a gravity almost inconceivable. 

“ That is done already,” said Bubbleton. “ Eor my own pari, I told 
liauderdale we were nothing without the Bosphorus — ‘the key of our 
house/ as your Emperor called it.” 

“lie spoke of llussia, if I don’t err,” said Duchesne, wdtli a]i insinuating 
air of corr(*ction. 

“Pardon me, yon arc wrong. I know Russia well. I travclhul through 
the steppes of Metchczaromizcc with Prince Drndcsziisch. Wc journeyed 
three hundred versts over his own estates, drawn on sledges by liis serfs. 
You are aware iliey arc always harnessed by thel)t‘ard, whicii they wear long 
and plaited on purj)Osc,” 

“ That is towards the Ci imc’a,” interrupted the Clicvallcr. ^ 

“ Precisely. I remember a curious incident which occurred one night as 
wc aj)pro{ic]ied ‘ Cliitcpsk / you know Cliite.psk ? it is wlicre they couline'tho 
state prisoners — a miserable, dreary tract, where the snow never melts, and 
tiie frost is so iniciLsc, you often see a drove of wolves glued fast to tlie 
snow by the feet, and howling fearfully — a strange sight, to be sure ! Well, 
the night was falling, and a thin, cutting snowdrift beginning to drop, when 
Dm — I always call him so— short — said to me : 

“ * Bub/ — he did the same to me — ‘Buh,’ said he, ^ do you remark that 
off'Side leader 

“ ‘ 1 see him/ said I. 

“‘Well, 1 have been watcliing the fellow since the last stage, and con- 
found nic if he has ever lightened a trace; mid you sec he right active 
one, notwithstanding. II(; capers along gaily enough. I’ll touch him up a 
bit-.’ And with that he gave a llourish of liis knouted wliip, and came down 
on him with a. smarting cut. Lord, bow he jumped ! — five feet off the ground 
at one spring ! and hang me if he didn’t tear off his beard ! Tlu^rc it was, 
hanging to the pole — a very shocking sight, I must confess, though Dru 
didn’t seem to mind it. However, wx w(tc obliged to pull up, and get out 
the team. WcU, you would not believe what we saw when we got down. 
You’d never guess who was the off leader — ^it was the Prineess Odoznov- 
skoi. Poor thing ! the last time I saw her, before that, she was dancing in 
the Amber Palace with Prince Alexander. She and her husband had been 
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banished to Chitcpsk, and, as ho was ill, sha htSl put on a false beard, and 
was taking a short stage in bis place.” 

I did not venture/ to wait for more, but, leaving Duchesne to make the 
most of the general, passed onward^ towards the salon, which already was 
rapidly tilling with visitors. 

TIk* countess received me with more ilian wonted kindness of manner, 
an?[ mademoiselle assumed a tone of actual cordiality I had never perceived 
before, while, as she exchanged greetings with me, she said, in a low 
voice ; 

“Lei me speak with you, in the picture-gallery, in half an hour.” 

Befor(i I could utter rriy assent she Jiad passed on, and was speaking to 
anothcr. 

Sonicwiiat curious to conceive wliai Mademoiselle de Lacostcllerie might 
mean by her appointment in the gallery, I avoided the groups where I per- 
ceived my acquaintances were, and strolled ncgligenl ly on towards the place 
of meeting. The gallery was but half lighted, as w'as customary on mere 
nights of visiting, and 1 found it quite deserted. I was sauntering slowly 
along, musing on the strange effects of the half-seen pictures, where all, sav(' 
the most forcible and striking tints, were sombred down to blackness, when 
I beard a step behind imi. I t urned my licad, and saw madcmoiselh’ herself. 
Slie was alone, and, though she evidently bad seen me, continued to walk 
ony:ard, witbont speaking, towards a small boudoir, which occupied one 
angle of the gallery. I followed, and we entered it together. ^ # 

Then^ was something in the secret interview whieh, wliil(.5 it excited my 
eiirio.sity, served at onci; to convince me that, had I indulged in any hope of 
succeeding to her allVjctions, jiothing could be less promising — this very- 
proof of her eonddence was the siroiige.st eaniest of her iridiflercncc. But, 
indeed, I had mwer any such expe.ctalion. My pride might have been 
ilaticred by such a supposition — my heart could never luivc sympathised in 
the emotion. 

“We are alone here,” said she, hurriedly, “and wc may be mis.sed; so 
let me DC brief. It will seem strange that 1 slioidd ask you to meet me 
here, but I could not help it. You alone, of all who frequent this, have 
never paid me the least attention, nor seemed disposed to flatter me. This 
leads rnc to trust you. I have no other reason but that, and because 1 am 
friendless.” Tlicre was a tremulous sadness in the last word which went to 
my heart, and I coidd mark that her breathing was hurried and irregidar for 
some few seconds after. “ Will you promise me your friendship in what I 
ask, or, if that be too much, will you pledge yourself at hjast to secrecy ? 
Enough, I am quite satisfied. Now, tell me, who is this Chevalier Duclicsne? 
— what is he P” ^ 

I ran over in a few words all I knew of him, dwelling on whatever might 
most redound to his credit— his distinguished military career — liis undoubted 
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taknt— and, lastly, alludin^f to«liis family, to wliicli I comceivcd the question 
might most probably appl^ . 

Oil, it is not that,” said she, vehemently, ‘"1 wish to biow. I care not 
for his bravery, nor his birtli either, ^ell me, what are the sources of his * 
jiower — how is he iidnuited everywhere — intimabi with every one, with in- 
iluence over all ? Why docs Eouche fear, and Talleyraiid admit him ^ I 
know they do this— and can yon give me no clue, however faint, to guide 
me ? The Count d(i LacosteDerie was refused the Spanish coutnict — Du- 
chesne interferes, and it is given him. There is a dilhculty about a card for 
a private concert at St. Cloud — Duchesne sends it. Nor does it end here. 
Fou know,” here her voice assumed a forced distinctness, as though it cost 
her an effort to speak calmly, of his duel with tlie rrince Dobret ski ; but 
imrhajis you may not know how he has obtained an imperial order for his 
recal to St. Petersburg 

Of that 1 never beard. Can it be possible ?” 

“ Have you, then, never tasted of Ids arbitrary power,” said she, smiling 
half supercilioUvsly, “ that these things seem strange to you ? or does be 
work so secretly, lliat even tiiose most intimate with him arc in ignorance ? 
Bat tins must be so.” ' She paused for a second or two, and then wont on : 

“ And now, brief as our acquaintance with him has been, see what influence 
he already possesses over my mother. Even U) her i dare not wluspcr my 
suspicions; while to you, a stranger,” added she, with emotion, “Imust 
speak, my fears.” 

^‘But are they not groundless?” said I, endeavouring to calm the agita- 
tion she suffered from, “ lii all that you have mentioned, I can but trace 
the devotion of one seeking to serve, not injure — to be loved, not dreaded.” 

Scarce luul I said thi^se words, when I heard a noise behind me, and, before 
I could turn round, Duchesne stood beside us. 

“ 1 implore your pardon, mademoiselle,” said he, in a voice of well-affected 
iimiliily, “ nor should 1 venture to intermpt so inicrcstiug a conference, 
but that the Coun.tcss de Dacosiellerie had sent me to look for you.” 

You could scarcely have come more a propos^ sir ; the conversation was 
entirely of yourself,” said she, haughtily, as if in defiance of him. 

“ How could 1 possibly iiavc mented so great an honour, mademoiselle ?” 
replied he, bowing with tlie deepest respect ; or is it to the kindness of a 
friend 1 am indebted for such interest?” 

The.rc was an evident sneer in the way he uttered the word fiiend,” 
while a sidelong glance he gave beneath his deep eyelashes was still more 
decisive of his feeling. 

Eew probably owe more to their friends tlian the Chevalier Duchesne,” 
said Mademoisriie, tauntingly, as she took my arm to return to the salon. 

True, most true,” replied he, witE a low and deferential bow, and I 
hope I am not the man to ibrget my debts to either friends or enemies.” 
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I turned round rapidly as lie said iliis ; our eyes and w. exchainged 
a sliort, brief glance of open defiance. Ilis, Lowcver, us (piickl;y clianged, 
and an easy smile of careless indifference snccetjded, as lie lounged after ns 
k>wardsS the salon, where now a considerable number of persons were 
assembled, and a more than usual excitcinenl- prevailed. Some generals of 
the ini})erial staff were also there, and the rumour ran that liie negot iat.ious 
with England liad been suddenly interrupted, aud that tiie uegotiaf.ois liad 
demanded their y^^sports- 

That is not all, madamc,’’ said an old officer to the countess ; tht‘ 
accouids from Mayence arc tlircatcuing. Large; bodies of TTaissian tr(K)[)s 
are re[)orted on the iinu'ch froiu the eastward. The telegraph has betm 
actively at work since noon, and several couriers have been seid off from the 
War Office.’^ 

. What is to come next ?” said the Countess, sighing, as she thought of 
Paris once mon; deserted by its gay court and brilliant crowd of officers, the 
only society of the period. 

“ What next, inadamc ?” said Duchesne, 1 akhig up the word. FarJdeu ! 
the thing is easily told : a conscription, a mandi, « bivouac, and a battle will 
for.n act the first ; then, a victory, and a bulletin, and an imperial edict, 
showing tluit Prussia, botli by her language and geographical position, was 
intended by Providence to belong to Erance — tliat Prussians have no dearer 
wish than to be thrashed and taxed — ^thc honour of becoming a portion of 
the Grande Nation beiiig an ample recoin peuvsci for any misfortune.” 

‘‘And so it is, monsieur,” broke in a blufi', harchfeatured veteran, whose 
coarse ami v eathcr-b(!at(*ii trails bespoke one risen from the ranks. “ lie is 
no Eroichnian wiio says otherwise.” 

“To your good health, colonel,” said Duchesne, as he lirt(‘.d a glass of 
champagne to his lips. “Such patriotism is really refreshing in our dege- 
nerate days. 1 wish you every success in your campaign ; though what is 
to reward your valour in that miserable land of beer and Protestantism’ 1 
cannot possibly conceive.” 

“ To-morrow, let me sec you to-morrow, in the afternoon,” said Mademoi- 
selle, ill a wliisper, as she passed ©lose to me. 

As 1 nodded in acknowledgment, Duchesne turned slightly around, and I 
saw in his eyes he had overheard the words, though uttered in a mere 
whisper. Still he went on : 

“ As for us who remain inglorioiisly behind you, wo have nothing to do 
but to read your exploits in the MouUeur, and would to Heaven the wortfiy 
editor would print liis battles in better fi^hion ! The whole page usually 
looks more like a beaten than a conquering army ; wounded vowels aud 
broken camsonants at every step, and the capital letters awkward, hard- 
featured fcllo vs, as though risen from ilic ranks.” 

Tonne rre de I)ieu^ sir ! do you mean an insult to me ?” said the old 
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Colonel, in a voice which, though intended for a whisper, was heard over the 
whole circle. 

“ An insult, my dear colonel? nothing within a thousand leagues of such, 
I was only speaking of the ‘ typo’ of our army, wliich may be very efficient, 
but is scarcely too good-looking.” 

No words can convoy the sarcastic tone in which the speech was delivered, 
nor the mori-ification of the indignant colonel, who felt, but know not bow 
to reply to, such a taunt. Happily, Madame do Lacosi^llori(‘ iiif erposcd, 
and, by skilfully changing the topic of conversation, averted further unplea- 
santness. 

My desire to learn something accurately as to the state of events, made 
me anx-ious to reach my quarters, and I took the first opportunity of quilling 
the Stdon. As I passed tlirougli the outer room, Duchesne was standing 
against a sideboard, holding a glass in his hand. It wiivS necessary that I 
should pass him closely, and I was preparing to salute liim willi ilie distant 
courtesy of our present acquaintance, when he said, in his former tone of 
easy railleiy, • 

“ Going so early? Won’t yon have a glass of wine ])efore you leave ?” 

“No, T thank you,” said I, coldly, and going on towards Hkj door. 

“ Nor wait for the concert — Grassini will be here in half an liour ?” 

I shook my head in negation, and as 1 passed oul 1 hcarti him humniing, 
wdth an emphasis whicli there wus no mistaking, the couplet of a popular 
song of the day, which concluded thus : 

“ To-day for me, 

To-morrow for thee, 

But will that to-morrow ever be ?” 

That Duchesne intended to challenge me seemed now almost, cert ain, and 
r ran over in my mind the few names of thos(' I could ask to bo my friends 
on such an occasion, but without being able to satisfy myself on the subject. 
A moment’s recollection might have taught, me that, it was a maxim witli tln^ 
chevalier never to send a messiige, but, in every case, to make ilie adversary 
the aggressor ; lie had told me so over and o^ er himself. That, liowcvcr, did 
not occur t.o me at the moment, and 1 w'ulked onward, tli inking of our 
meeting. Could J have known what was passing in his mind, 1 should have 
spared many serious and some sad thoughts to iny own. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A SUDDEN DKrAETtTllK. 

So firmly had I persuaded on my way homeward, that Duchesne 

intended a duel with me, that 1 dreamed of it all night, and awoke in the 
morning ])crfectly convinced that the event was prearranged between us. 
Now, although the habits of the service I lived in had, in a great measure, 
blunt (‘,d the feelings 1 once entertained towards duelling, still enough of 
detestation of the practice remrdned to make iny anticipations fur from 
satisfactory; besides, I knew that Duchesne had in reality no cause of 
quarrel with me, but from misapprehension alone could demand a meeting, 
wliich our military code of honour always decided should be accepted first, 
and inquired into aftcrw:u'ds. 1 regretted also, and deeply too, that 1 
shonld appear to his eyes in an univorthy part, as though Ixjtraying the in- 
tcr(!sts he had conlided to me. There were, as I have said, many things I 
liked not- in the chevalier : the insatiable desii’c he felt for revenge where 
he had once been injured ; the spirit of intrigue he cherished; and, jierhajis 
more than cither, 1 shunned the scoffing habit he had of depreciating wliat 
every OIK.* around him loved or respected — of stripping off every illusion 
which made life valuable, and rcduciug to the miscrahltr standard of mere 
scHish gratification idl t hat was great, or noble, or v(mcrable. 4^ )ready had 
his evil influence doin*. me injury in this way; even now 1 felt, f^jat, of the 
few day-dreams 1 once indulged in, he had robbed mo of the best, and re- 
duced me to the sad r(fficction which haunted me throughout my whok 
career, and embittered every passing enjoyment of my life : I mean, the sor- 
rowful thought of. being an alien — of Laving but the hireling’s part in tliaf 
career of glory wliich others followed— that I alone could have no thrill of 
patriotism, when all around me were exulting in its disjilay — ^that I had 
neither home nor country ! Oh, if they wlio feel, or fancy tliat they feel, tin; 
wrongs and oppressions of misgovernmeiit at home — who, with high aspira- 
tions after liberty, and holy thoughts for the happiness of their fellow -njcn, 
war against the despotism which would repress the one, or the cruelly 
which would despise the other — if they could only foresee that, in changing 
allegiance, they did but shift the burden, not rid thcmsclvc.s of the load ; 
that the service of a foreign land is no requital for tlic loss of every feAiliiv^ 
which ties a man to kindred and to fricftds ; which links his manhood w ith 
his youth, his age with both ; wliich gives liim, in the language of his fore- 
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fathers, a sympathy with the land that bore them — if they could know and 
feel these things ; if they could learn how, in surrendering them, they ha^vc 
made themselves such mere waifs and strays upon life’s ocean, that objects 
of purely selfish, and personal advancement must be to tlunn for evermore in 
place of the higher and more ennobling thoughts wliich mix with other 
men’s ambitions — they might hesitate ere thtiy left home tuid country to 
fight for the cause of tlie stranger. 

If such thoughts found entrance into jwy heart, how must they have dwelt 
in many another’s ? 1, who had neither family nor kindred — who, from 

earliest childhood, bad never tasted the sweets of affection, nor known the 
blessings of a father’s love — md yet, scaixie a day crept by witliout some 
tJiought of the far-away land of my birth, some memory of its hills and 
valleys — of its green banks and changeful skies ; and in my dre^ams, some 
long-forgotten air would bring me back in memory to the cottier’s fireside, 
where around the red blazing turf were seated the poor hut hajiiiy pea- 
santry, beguiling the time with song or story — now telling of ancient 
greatness of their country — now breathing a hope of its one day prosfierity. 

“ Captain Burki‘/s quarters said a voice without. At, the same instant, 
the jingling of sjiurs and tin; clank of a sabre bespoke the; questioner as a 
soldier. My door opened, and an officer in lh(^ full dress of tlio staff entered. 
As I requested Inni to be seatc’d, ,t alniady anticipated the object of liis visit, 
which he schemed determined to open in most diplomatic fashion ; fin-, the 
first saluiatioiis over, he began coolly to ransack his sabretaschc, and search 
among a heap of papers which crowded it. 

"Ah! here it is,” said he, at length. "I ask your pardon for all this 
delay. But, of course, you guess the reason of my being here 

" I must couless I suspect it,” said I, with a smile. 

“ Oh, that. I am certain of. These things never arc secrets very long ; 
nor, for niy part,, do I think there is any need there should be. I conclude 
you arc quite prepared 

" Ton shall find me so.” 

" So the minister said,” replied he ; wliilc, once more, his eyes were 
buried in the recesses of the sabretaschc, leaving me in the most intense 
astouishmeut at the last few words. That the minister, whoever he might 
be, should know of, ;uid, as it seemed, acquiesce in my fighting a duel, was 
a puzzle I could make irothing of. 

" Hero is the note I looked for,” said he, as he took forth a small slip of 
paper, written on both sides, " May I beg you will take down the details ; 
, they arc brief, but important.” 

" You may trust my memory with them,” said I, rather surprised at the 
circumstantiid style of his conduct. ,, 

"As you please; so pay attention for one moment, while I read ; ^ Cap- 
tain Burke, of the Eighth, will proceed by extra post to Mayence, visiting 
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the following garrisons e» route’ — here come the names, which yon caai 
copy — ‘ where Ids attention will be specially directed to the points nuu^ced 
A.B. and ^ 

“ Borgive my interrupting you, but really I am unaware of wbat you are 
alluding to. You are not here on tbc part of the Chevalier Duchesne 

“ The Chevalier Duchesne ? Duchesne ? — No. This is a war despatch, 
from the minister. You most set out in two hours. 1 thought you said 
you were pi^cpared.” 

Hem ! there has been a mistake hcrc,’^ said I, endeavouring to remcin« 
her how far I might have committed inystdl' by any unguarded expression. 

All my fault. Captain Burke/’ said be, frankly. “ I should have been 
more explicit at first. ^But I really tlionglit from soinclhing — 1 forget pre- 
cisely what now — that you knew of the movement on the frontier, and 
were, ill fcet, prepared for your orders. Heaven knows how far our mysti- 
lication might have gone on ; for, when you spoke of Duchesne— -the cx- 
cajitain of the Imperial Guard, 1 suppose ” 

“Yes; wiiat of him?” 

“ Why, it so chanced that he was closeted with the minister this mora- 
hig, and only left live niiuiites before your orders were made out. But, 
come, neither of us can well spare more time. This is your des])atch for 
the commandant of the iroops at Mayence, to whom you will report 
verbally on the equipment of the smaller bodies of men visited en route, I 
.shall give you my note, which, though hurriedly written, will assist your 
memory. Above all things, get speedily on the road, and reach Mayence 
])y Wednesday. Half an liours speed in iimes like these is worth a whole 
year in one’s way to promotion; and so, now, good-by!” 

I stood for several minales after he left the room so confused and 
astonisluNb that iiad not the huge envelopi!, with its great seal of office, 
eounrmcd Uic fact, I could have believed the wdiole a mere trick of my ima- 
gination. 

The jingle of the postilion’s equipment in the court beneath now in- 
Ibrujcd me that a government caleche stood awaiting me, and I s}icedily 
began my prepai*ations for the road. 

On(‘ thought filled luy mind to tbc exclusion of aU others. It was 
Ducliesne/s influence on which my Ibriuiie now rested. Tlu'- last few 
wTU'ds he uttered as I left the salon w'-ere ringing in my ears, and here was 
their explanation. This rapid journey wms planned by him to remove me 
from Paris, where, possibly, he supposed my knowledge of him might be hi- 
convenient, and where, in my absence, his designs might be prosecuted 
witli more success. Happy as I felt to think that a personal rencontre was 
not to occur between us, my self-love was deeply wounded at the thought of 
how much I was in this man’s power, and how arliitrarily he decided on the 
wdiolc question of my destiny. If my pride were gratified on the one hand 
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by my having excited the chevalier’s vengeance, it was offended on the 
other by feeling how feeble would my efforts prove to oppose the will of an 
antagonist who worked with such secret and such powerful means. 

The same philosophy whicli so often stood my part in life, here came to 
my aid — ^to act well my own part-, and leave the result to time ; and so, 
with this patient resolve, 1 mentally bid defiance to my adversary, and set 
out from Paris. 

The ardent feeling which filled my heart on the approach of my first cam- 
paign, was now changed into a soldierly sense of duty, which, if less enthu- 
siastic, was a steadier and more sustaining motive. 1 felt whatever dis- 
tinctions it shoidd be my lot to win must be gained in the camp, not in thf; 
court — tliat my place was rather where squadrons were charging, and 
squares w^cre kneeling, than among the intrigues of^ the eapital, its wiles 
and its plottings. In the one, I might win an honouralile iiauiq|-in the 
other, I should be but the dupe of more designing licads, and less scmpulous 
hearls, than my own. 

Early on the third morning, from the time of my leaving Paris, 1 reached 
hlayence. The garrisons M'liich 1 visited on llio road seldom detained me 
above half an hour. 'The fiuv questions which 1 had lo ask rcsj)Octiiig the 
troops were soon and easily answered; and, in most instances, the officers 
in command had becui apjirised that their r(;ports would be required, and 
came r<'.ady at once to afford the iufonnat ion. 

The disjiosable force at tlial time was not above eighty thousand new 
levies, fhe conscripts of the past year, who, altiiougli well drilled and equip- 
ped, Jiad never undergone the fatigues of a ca]n])aigii, nor met an enemy in 
tlic field. But beyond the frontier were the veteran legions of the Austrian 
campaign, who, while advancing on tlieir return to Eraueii, wore suddenly 
halted, and now only aw^aited the Emperor’s urdt;rs w hither they should 
carry fheir victorious standards. 

As at the oulbreak of all Napoleon’s wars, the greatest uncertainly pre- 
vailed regarding the direction of the army, and in what j[)lace, and against 
what enemy, the tirst blow w'as 1o be struck. 

The liussian army, defeated and routed at Aiisterlitz, was said to be once 
more in the li(;ld, reorganised and strength cued. Austria, it was rumoured, 
was faltering in her fealty. But ilic military preparations of Prussia were 
no longer a secret ; and to many if seemed as if, as in the days of the llc- 
public, Eranc(‘ was about to contend, single-hand ed, against the whole of 
Europe. In Prussia the warlike enthusiasm of tlie people w'as carried to 
the very highest pitch. The Court, the aristocracy, but, more powerful 
than either, the })ross, stimulated national courage, by recalling to their 
minds tlic famous deeds of the Great Frederick, and bidding them remember 
that ^'Rossbaclf’ w as w on against an army of Frenchmen. The students— 
a powerful and an organised class — stood foremost in this patriotic move- 
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ment. Their excited imaginations warmed by the spirit-stirring songs of 
Kdrncr and Uhland, and glowing with the instincts of that chivalry which 
is a German’s birthright, they spread over the country, calling upon their 
fellow-subjects to arise and defend the Vatcrland” against the aggression 
of the tyrant. So unequivocally was tliis feeling expressed, that even 
before the negotiations had lost their pacific character, the youthful aristo- 
cracy of Berlin used to go and sharpen their swords at tlic door-sill of the 
French ambassador at Berlin. 

To the exalted tone of patriotic enthusiasm the beautiful Queen of Prussia 
most powerfully contributed. The crooked and tortuous windings of diplo- 
matic intrigue found no sympatliy in her frank and generous nature. Bely- 
ing on the native energy of German character, she bade an open and a bold 
defiance to her country’s enemy, and was content to stake all on the chances 
of a battle. 

The colder and less confident mind of the king was rather’iinpellcd by the 
current of popular opinion than induced by conviction to the adoption of lliLs 
daring policy. But once engaged in it, he exhibited the rarest fortitude and 
the most unyielding coutage. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of that people, such the warlike spirit 
they breathed, wdien, in the autumn of 1806, the cry of war resounded from 
the shores of the Baltic to the frontiers of Bohemia. 

Never was the effective strength of the Prussian army more conspicuous. 
Their cavalry, in nunilxT and equipment, was confessedly among the first, if 
not (he very first, in Europe ; while the artiUcry maintained a reputation 
which, since tlie days of -Fr(!dorick, had proclaimed it the most perfect arm 
of the service. The. Emperor knew these things well, and did not under- 
value them; and it was with a very different impression of his present 
enemy from that which filled his mind in the Austrian campaign, that ]k‘, 
remarked to Soult: “We shall w^ant the mattock in this war.” Thereby 
implying that, against such an adversary, fiedd-works and intrenchment s 
would be needed, as well as the dense array of squadrons, and the bristling 
■walls of infantry. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

THE 8UMAUT OF THE LANDGEA.FBNBEBO. 

After a brief delay at Mayence, it was with sincere pleasure I received 
my orders to push forward to the advanced posts at Wetzlar, wh<T(; General 
d ’Auvergne was with his division. Already the battalions were crossing 
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tlie BMne^ and directixig their steps to dif ei^eat rendomms along the Prus- 
sian frontier; some, pressing on eastwards, where the Saxon territory joins 
the Prussian ; others, directly to the north, and taking up positions distant by 
a short day^s march from each other. The same urgent haste which charac- 
terised the opening of the Austrian campaigii a year before, was here con- 
spicuous ; many of the corps being obliged to march scyen and eight leagues 
in the day, and frequently whole compares being forwarded in waggons 
drawn by six or eight horses, in order to come up with the main body of 
their regiments. Every road eastward was covered with some fragment of 
the army. Now an infantry corps of young conscripts, glowing with enthu- 
siasm, and eager for the fray, would cheer ealeche in which I travelled, 
and which, as indicating a staff ofSeer, was surmounted by a small flag with 
an eagle. Now, it was the hoarse challenge of an outpost, some veteran of 
llernadottc’s army, which occupied the whole line of country from Dussel- 
dorf to Nuremberg. Pickets of dragoons, with troops of led horses for 
riunounts, hurried on, and long lines of waggons crammed the road. 

At last I joined General d’ Auvergne, who, with all the ardour of the 
youngest soldier, was preparing for the march. ‘The hardy veteran, dis- 
dmning the use of a carriage, rode each day at the head of his column, and 
went through the most minute detail of regimental duty with the colonels 
under his command. 

Prom whatever cause proceeding I knew not, but it struck me as stmnge 
that he never alluded to my visit to Paris, nor once spoke to me of the 
countess ; and wliile this reserve on his part slightly wounded me, I felt 
relieved from the embarrassment the mere racution of her name would cause 
me, and was glad when our conversation turned on the events^ of the war. 
Nor was he, save in this respect, less cordial than ever — manifesting the 
greatest pleasure at the prospect the war would open to my advancement, 
and kindly presaging for me a success I scarcely dared to hope for. 

Nor is the hour distant,” said he to me one morning in the latter end 
of September, as we rode side by side ; “ ti*e grand movement is begun.” 

Augereau, witli his powerful corps d’armee of twenty thousand, pressed 
on from Prankfort and Maycuce; Bemadotte moved up on his flank from 
Nurcm'>erg and Bamberg; Davoust hastened, by forced inarclios, from tlio 
Danube ; while Soult iind Ney, with a strong force, remained in the south, 
and in observation on the Austrian frontier. Purther to the north again 
were the new levies and the whole Imperial Guard, strengthened by four 
thousand additional men, wluch, together with Murat’s cavalry, formed a 
vast line embracing the Prussian frontier on the west and souili, and con- 
verging with giant strides towards the very heart of the kingdom. Still — 
mid all the thunders of marching s^qnadrons, and the din of advancing 
legioQfi— *diploiDatists interchanged their respective assurances of a peaceful 
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issue to their differences, and politely conveyed the most satisfiictory senti- 
ments of matnid esteem. 

On the 1st of September the Emperor left Paris ; but, even then, covesr- 
iug his designs by an affected hope of peace, he was accompanied by the 
Empress and her suite to Mayence, where all the spkndoiur of a court was 
suddenly displayed amid the pomp and preparation of war. On the 6th, he 
started by daybreak ; relays of horses were in waiting along the road to 
Wetzlar, and with all speed he hastened forward to Bamberg, where he 
issued his grand proclamation to the army. 

With all his accustomed eloquence he represented to the army the in- 
sulting demands of Prussia, and called on' them, as at Austerlitz, to reply 
to such a menace by one tremendous blow of victory, which should close 
the campaign. 

“ Soldiers !” said he, “you were about to return to Prance, to enjoy the 
wc.'ll-won repose after all your victories, but an enemy is in the field. The 
road to Paris is no longer open to you — neither you nor J can tread it, save 
under an arch of triumph.” 

The day wliich succeeded the issue of tliis proclamation, a cavalry affair 
occurred at the advance posts, in wliich the Prussians were somewhat the 
victors. Two days later, a courier arrived at the Imperial head -quarters 
with the account of another and more important action, between tlie grena- 
diers, oi Lannes and a part of SuchePs corps, against the advanced guard of 
l^rincc Hohenlohe, commanded by the most daring general in i-he Prussian 
service. Prince Louis. A cavalry combat, which lasted for near an hour, 
closed this bri{;f but bloody encounter with the death of the brave prince, 
who, refusing to surrender, was run through the body by tlie sabre of a 
quartermaster of the 10th Ilussjirs. 

General d’ Auvergne’s brigade liad no share in this memorable action, for 
on the Oih we wtjre nuirched to Budolstadt, some miles to the left of the 
scene of the encounter ; but having made a demonstration in that quarter, 
were speedily recalled, and ordenid with all haste to cross the Saale, and 
move on to tlie eastward. It was now that Napoleon’s mauoDuvrcKS beemne 
a]q)arent. Tlie same intrigue which succeeded at Ulm was again to be em- 
ph^yed here : the enemy’s flank was to be turned, the commimication with 
his rc inforcements cut off, and a battle engaged, in. which defeat must prove 
annihilation. Such, then, was the complete success of the Emperor’s movc- 
)n(‘iits, that on the 12th the French army was posted with the rear upon the 
Elb(‘, while the Prussians occupied a line between them and the Ilhine. 
This masi erly movement at once compelled the enemy to fall back and con- 
cent rate his troops around Jena and Weimar, v/hich, from that instant, 
Na])oleon j)ronounccd must be the sce^^e of a great battle. 

All this detail I liave been obliged to force on my reader, and now again 
rctuni to my story, 
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On the morning of the 13th, Murat appeared for the first time at our 
head-quarters, below Jena, and, after a short consultation with the staff, oui* 
squadrons were formed and ordered to push on with haste towards Jena. 

Everything now showed that the decisive hour could not be distant ; 
couriers passed and repassed; messengers and orderlies met us at every 
step ; while, as is ever the case, the most contradictory rumours were circu- 
lated about the number and position of the enemy. As wc neared Lausnitz, 
however, wc learned that the whole Prussian army occupied the plateau*' 
of Jena, save a corps of twenty thousand men which were stationed at 
Auerstadt. From the elevated spot we occupied, the columns of Marsha. 
Bernadotte’s division could be seen marching to the eastward. A halt was 
now commanded, and the troops prepared their bivouacs, when, as night 
was falling, a staff officer rode np, with orders from the Emperor liimself to 
I)ush on without delay for Jena. 

The road was much cut up by the passage of cavalry and waggons, and, 
as the night was dark, our pace was occasionally impeded. J was riding 
witli one of the leading squadrons, when General d* Auvergne directed me 
to take an orderly with me, and proceed in advance to make arrangements 
for tlie quarters of the men at Jena. Selecting a German soldier as my 
guide, I dashed forwards, and soon left the squadroil out of hearing. We 
had not gone far, when I remarked, from the tramp of the horses, that wc 
vrerc upon an cartlicn road, and not on the pavement. I questioned my 
orderly, but was positive there had been no turning since wc started. I 
])aid no more attention to the circumstance, but rode on, hard as ever. At 
last the clay became deeper and heavier, the sides of the way closer, and all 
the appearance, as w^cll as the gloom would allow us t o guess, rather those 
of a by-road than the regular To return would have been 

hopeless ; the darkness gave no prospect of detecting at wliat precise spot 
wc had left the main road, and so I determined to make my way straight 
onwards, at all hixzards. 

After about an hour’s fast trotting, the orderly, who rode some paces in 
advance, called out, '^A light!” and them the moment after, he cried, 
“ There are several lights yonder !” I reined in my horse at once, for tin: 
thought struck me that we had come down upon the Pinissian lines. 
Giving my horse to the soldier, with orders to follow me noiselessly at, a 
little distance, I walked on for above a mile, my eyes steadily fixed upon the 
lights, which moved from place to place, and showed, by their taper glare, 
that they were not watch-fires. At length, I gained a little ridge of the 
ground, and could distinctly see that it was a line of guns and artillery- 
endeavouring to force their way througli a narrow ravine; a few 
minutes after, I heard the*BOunds of French, and, relieved of all apprehen- 
sions, I mounted my horse, and' soon came uj) witli them. 

They were four troops of Lannes’s artillery, which, by a mistake similar to 
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my own, had left the high road, and entered one of the field-tracks, which 
thus led them astray ; and here they were, jammed up in a narrow gorge, 
unable to get back or forward. The officer in command was a young 
colonel, who was completely overwhelmed by his misfortune; for he 
iiiforincd me that the whole artillery of the division was following him, and 
would inevitably be involved ii^thc same mishap. The poor fellow, who 
doubtless would have faced tlic enemy wiiliont a particle of fear, was now 
so horrified by the event, that he ran wildly from place to place, ordering 
and counter-ordering every instant, and actually increasing the confusion by 
his own excitement. Some of the leading trains were unharfiessed, and 
(‘fiforts made to withdraw the guns from, their position ; but the axles were, 
on both sides, embedded in the rock, and seemed to defy every effort to dis- 
(ingage them. 

At tliis moment, when the confusion had reached its height, and the 
horses w’cre unharnessed from the guns, the men standing in groups around, 
or shouting w ildly to each other, a sullen silence spread itself over the whole, 
and a loud, stern voice called out, 

“ Wlio commands this division 

** Gcmjral Latour,” was the answer. 

“ Where is he said the first speaker, so close to my ear that I started 
round, and saw the short, square figure of a man in a great-coat, liolding a 
In^avy whip in his hand. 

With the main body at the rear.” 

Canrionici's, dismount!” said the other. “Bring the torches to the 
rrr)nt.” 

Scarcely was the order obeyed, when the light of the fircw'ood fell u})ou 
liis features, and I saw it was the Emperor himself. In an instant the 
whole scene was changed. The park tools were taken out, working parties 
formed, and the ravine began to echo to the strong blows of the brawnj’ 
;irms ; while Napoleon, with a blazing torch in his hand, stood by f o light 
their labours. 

Giving directions to the under-officers and the men, he never deigned a 
word to the officers, who now stood trembling around him, and were 
gradually joined by several more, who came up with the remainder of the 
train. 

I think sjLill I can see that pale, unmoved face, wluch, as tlic light flickered 
upon it, gazed steadfastly at the working party. Not a syllable escaped him, 
save once, when he muttered half to hSnself 

And this was the first battery to open its fire to-morrow !” , 

General Savary stood at his side, but never dared to, address him. Too 
well he knew that his deepest anger showed itself by silence. By degrees 
Ibe granite wall gave way, the axles dlice more became free, and the horses 
were again Lamessed. The gun-carriages moved slowly through the ravine ; 
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nar did tJie Shwperor quit the spot before the greater part of the train 
passed. Then mounting his horse, he turned towards Jena ; and, notwith- 
standing the utter darkness of the night, he rode at full speed. Following 
the clatter of the horse’s hoofs, I rode on, and in less than an hour reached 
a small cluster of houses, where a cavalry picket was placed, and several 
laige fires were lighkui, beside which, at i^mall tables, sat above a dozen 
staff officers busily writing despatches. The Emperor halted l)ut for a 
second or two, and then dashed forward again ; and I soon perceived we 
were ascending a steep hill, covered with ferns and brushwood. We had 
not gone far, when a single aide-de-camp who accomjianicd him turned his 
horse’s head and rode rapidly down the mountain again. 

.lNiaj)olcon was now alone, some fifty paces in front. I could sec the faint 
outline through the darkness, my sight guided by my hearing to the spot. 
Ilis ])ace, wherever the ground permitted, was rapid ; but constantly he. 
was obliged to hold in, and pick Ids steps among the stones and dwarf 
wood that covered the mountaiu. Never shall I cease to remember the 
strange sensations 1 lelt as I followed him up that steep ascent. There was 
the greatest monarcli of the uidverse, alone, wending his solitary way in 
darkness, his thoughts bent on the great event before him— the tremendous 
conflict in which thousands must fail. There was a sense of awe in flic 
thought of being so near to one on wliose slightest word the destiny of 
nations seemed to hang ; and I could not look on the dark object before 
me wiUiout a superstitious feciing, deeper than fear itself, for that mightiest 
of men. 

My thoughts permitted my taking no note' of time, and I know not how 
long it was before we reached the crest of the hill, over whose bleak surface 
a cold, cutting wind was blowing. It seemed as if a great table -land ex- 
tended now for some distance on evei^ side over which the Emperor took 
his way, as though accustomed to the ground. While I was wondering at 
the oertainty with which he appeared to df^termiue on his road, I remarked 
the feeble flickering of a light far away towc'rds the horizon, and by which 
it was evident he guided his steps. As we rode on, several watch-fires could 
be seen towards the north-west, stretching away to a great distance, and 
throwing a yellowish glare in the dark sky above them. Suddenly 1 per- 
ceived the Emperor halt and dismount., and as speedily again he was m the 
saddle; but now his path took a diflerejit direction, and diverged consider- 
ably to the southward. Curious to leani what might liave caused his chang*e 
of direction, 1 rode up to the spot, and got off. It was the embei's of a 
watch-fire ; they were almost extinguished, but still, as the horse’s hoof 
struck the wood, a few sparks were emitted, it was this, then, which 
altered hi||,fourse ; and once more he pressed his horse to s])ecd. A steep 
ascent of some hundred yards lay befdrc us now, but, on gaining the top, a 
brilliant spectacle of a thousand watch-fires met the eye— so close did they 
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seem, it looked like one great yolcanic crater blaxing on the mountain -t op; 
while above, the lurid glow reddened the black sky, and melted away into 
the darkness in clouds of faint yellowish hue. !Far, very far away, and to 
the north, stretched anotlier much longer line of fires, but at great intervals 
apart, and occupying, as wcU as I might guess, about two leagues in extent. 
♦Several smaller fires dotted the plain, marking the dutpost positions ; and it 
was not dilEcult to trace the different lines of either army even by these in- 
dications. 

While I yet looked, the Emperor liad gained a short distance in advance 
of me, and suddenly I licard the lioarsc challenge of a sentry, calling out, 
Qut Euried in his own thoughts — perhaps far too deeply lost in 

meditation to hear the cry — Napoleon never re[)lied, nor slackened his s|iC(!d. 
“ Qtci vive shouted the voice again ; and, before 1 could advance, tlie sharp 
bang of a inuskci-shot rang out ; another jind another followed, and then a 
roll of fire swept along the plain, happily not in the dir(M‘tioii of the Em- 
peror : but already he had thrown hunself from liis horse, and lay fiat upon 
the ground. Not a moment was now to be lost. 1 dashed luy spurs inio 
my jaded horse, and rode forwards, calling aloud, at the top of my voice — 
The Emperor— the Emperor !” Still, the panic overbore my words, and 
another discharge was given ; with one bullet I was struck in the shoulder, 
anotlier killed my horse ; but, springing to my legs in an instant, 1 rushed 
on, repeating my cry ; before I could do more than point to tlie spot, Napo- 
leon came forward, leading his horse by the bridle. His step was slow and 
measured, and his face — for many a torchlight was now gathered to liie 
place — was calm and t-raiK|iul. 

“Yc are well upon flic alert, said be, with a smile ; “see 

that ye be as ready with your fire to-morrow !” A wild cheer answered these 
words, while he (lontinued ; “ These arc the new levies, lieutenant — the 
Guards would have had more patience. Whore is the officer who followed 
me 

Here, sire,’* said I, endeavouring to conceal the appearance of being 
wounded. 

Mount, sir, aud accompany me to head-quarters.” 

My horse is killed, sire.” 

Yes, parhleu said a young soldier, who had not learned much respect 
before his superiors ; ‘‘ and he has a ball in his neck himself.’* 

“ Are you wounded ?” said the Emperor, with a quickness in his manner. 

A mere flesh-wound in the arm — of no consequence, sire.” 

“ Let the surgeon of the detachment see to this at once, lieutenant,” said 
he to the officer of the pari y ; “ and, do you come to head-quarters when 
you arc able.” With this, the Emperor mounted again, and, in a few seconds 
more, was lost to our sight. * 

“ Ventrebleu!''^ said the old Lieutenant, who had served without promo- 
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lion from the -first battles of the Republic, “ you’ll be a colonel for that 
scratch on your epaulette, if wc only beat the Prussians to-morrow ; and 
lu'rc am I, with eight woonds from lead and steel, and the Petit Caporal 
never bade me visit him at his bivouac. Come, come, I don’t wish to be 
unfriendly — ^it’s not your fault, it’s only my bad fortune. And here comes 
the surgeon.” 

Thfi lieutenant was right — the epaulette had the worst of the adventure 
—and, in half an hour, I proceeded on my way to head-quarters. 


CHAPTER XXllI. 

nhlOMME TwOUGE. 

On my way to the Imperial quarters, I fell in with some squadrons of our 
dragoons, from whom I learned that General d’ Auvergne had just received 
orders to repair to the Emperor’s bivouac, to which several oflieers in com- 
mand were also summoned. As 1 saw% therefore, that 1 could have no pro- 
spect of meeting tlic Emperor, I resolved merely to hold myself in readiness, 
should he — which seemed litth; likely — think of me ; and accordingly I fook 
up my post with some young under-ofticers of our brigade, at a huge lire, where 
a s})ecies of canteen had been established, and coficc and corn-brandy were 
served out to all comers. 

The recent escape of Napoleon at the outposts was already knovm far 
and near, and formed Ihc great topic of conversation, in which, 1 felt hurt 
I o remark, no mention of the part I took was ever made, although there 
we»(! at least a dozen dilFercnt versions of the accident. In one, his majesty 
was represented to have rode down upon, and sabred the advanced picket ; 
in another, it was the Prussians who fired, he having penetrated within their 
lines to reconnoitre — each agreeing in the one great fact, that the feat was 
something which no one, save liimsdf, could have done or thought of. As 
for me, I felt it was not my part to speak of' the incident at all, until his 
majesty should first do so. I listened, therefore, with due patience, and 
some amusement, to the various narratives about me, which served to show 
me, by one slight instance, the measure of that exaggeration with which the 
Emperor’s name was ever treated, and convinced me that it required not 
time nor distance to colour every incident of his life with the strongest 
Lues of romance. The topic was a fruitful and favourite one, and certainly 
few subjects could with more propriety season the hours around a bivouac 
fire than the exploits of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Among those whose reminiscences went furthest back, was an old 
sergeant-major of infantry — a seared, and seamed, and weatherbeaten little 
fellow — who, from fatigues and privations, was dried up to a mass of tendons 
and fibres. This little man presented one of those strange mixtures with 
which the army abounded — the shrewdest common sense ou all ordinary 
topics, with a mest credulous faith iu any story wft ere Napoleon’s name 
curred. It seemed, indeed, as though tliat one element, occ\irriiig iu any 
tal(!, dispensed at once with the rules which should govern belief in common 
cases. 

The invulnerability of the Emperor was, with him, a fruitful tliemc ; and 
he teemed with anecdotes of the Egyptian and Italian cami)aigns, in which 
it was incontestably shown that neitlier shot nor shell had any effect uj)on 
him. 13ut of all the superstitious regarding Napoleon, none had such com- 
plete hold on his imagination, nor was more implicitly believed by him, than 
the story of that little Red Man,^’ who, it was asserted, visited the Empe- 
ror the night before each great battle, and arranged with him the mauauvres 
of the succeeding day. 

“ LTIommc Rouge,” as he was called, was an article of faitli in the 
French army that few of the soldiers ever thought of disputing. Some, 
from pure cr(;dulity — some, from the force of example— -and some, again, 
from indolence, believed in this famed personage ; but even the veriest 
scoffer on more solemn subjects would have hesitated ere he veninred to 
assail the almost universal belief in this supcniaturaJ agency. The Emjxiror's 
well-known habit of going out alone, to visit ])ickets and outposts, ou the 
eve of a battle, was a circumstance too favourable to this superstition not to 
be employed in its defence. Besidi'-s, it was well known that he spent 
hours by hi^clf, when none even of the marshals had access to him ; and 
on these occasions it %vas said “ J/Homme Rouge” was witli him. Sen- 
tinels had been heard to d(;clarc tliat they could overhear angry word^ 
passing between the Emptiror and his guest — that threats had been •inter- 
changed. betweem them ; and, on oikj occasion, it was said that the ** Red 
Man” went so far as to declare that, if his advice were neglected, Napoh;on 
should lose the battle, see his artillery fall into the hands of tlic enemy, and 
behold the “ Guard” capitulate. 

“ Mille tonnerres! what are you saying?” broke in the little man, to 
the grim old soldier who was relating this. '^‘You know nothing of 
‘ L’llomme Rouge’ — not a word — ^liow should you P But I served in the 
Twenty-second of the Line — old Mongoton’s corps — the ‘ Faubourg Devils,’ 
as they were called. He knew him well. It was ‘ L’Homme Rouge’ had 
him shot for treason at Cairo. I was one of the company drawn for his 
execution ; and when he knelt down on the grass, ho held up his hand tliis 
way, and cried out : 

“ ‘ V oltigcurs of the Line, hear me ! You have all known me many years : 
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you have seen whether I could face the enemy like a man ; and you can tell 
whether I caxed for tlie heaviest chargiB that ever shook a square. You 
know, also, whether I was true to our general. Well, it is “L’Homme 
Rouge” who has brought me to this. And now — carry arms t — all together 
-jcome, mes enfanU^ try it again— -carry arms ! — ay, that’s better — ^present 
arms ! — ^fire !* 

” Morbleu ! the word was not well out when he was dead, and there, 
through the smoke — as plain as I see you now — I saw the figure of a little 
fellow, dressed in scarlet — feather and bools all the same ! — he was stand- 
ing over the corpse, and threatening it with his hands ; and that,” said he, 
in a solemn voice, “ that was ‘ L’Homme Rouge.* ” 

This anecdote was conclusive. There was no gainsaying the assertions 
of a man who had, with his own eyes, seen the celebrated “Red Man;” and 
from that instant he enjoyed a decided monopoly of everything that con- 
cerned his private history. 

According to the sergeant-major^s version— and who could venture to 
coni.radict him ? — “ L’llominc Rouge” was not the confidential adviser and 
friendly counsellor of the Emperor, but, on the contrary, his evil genius — 
perpetually employed in thwarting his plans jvnd opposing his views. Each 
seemed to have his hour of triunij)h alternately. Now it was the Red Man, 
now Napoleon, who stood in the ascendant. Fortune for a long period had 
been constant to the Emperor, and victory crowned every battle. This hitd, 
it seemed, greatly chagrined “ L’Homme Rouge,” who, for years past, had 
not been seen, nor heard of. The last tradition of liim was a story told by 
one of the sentinels on guard at the genci*al*s quarters at Mont Tabor. . 

It was midnight — all was still and sihmt in the camp. The soldiers slept 
as men sleep before a battle — when the old grenadier who wal^d his short 
post before General Bonaparte’s tent heard a quick tread approaching liim. 
“ Qid vive cried he ; but there was no reply. — “ Qiii vive called the 
sentry once more ; but as be did so he leaped backwards and brought his 
musket to the charge, for, just then something brushed close by him and 
entered the tent. 

For a momrnit or two he doubted what should be done. Should he turn 
out- tlie guard ? It was only to be laughed at — ^that would never do. But 
wlxat if it really were somebody who had penetrated to the general’s quar- 
ters ? As this thought struck him, he crept u}) close to the tent, and there, 
true enough, he heard the voices of two persons speaking. 

“ All ! thou here said Bonaparte. “I scarce expected to see thee so 
far from France !” 

“Alas !” said the other, with a deep sigh, “what land is now open to me 
— or wliither shall I fiy to ? I took refuge in Brussels — well, what should 
I see one morning, but the tall chakos of youi' grenadiers coming up the 
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Steep street. I fled to Holland — ^you were there the day after. ‘Come,* 
thougiit I, ‘he's moving northwards, 1*11 try the other extreme so I started 
for tlie Swiss. Sacrebleu ! the roll of your confounded drums resounded 
through every valley. I reached the banks of the Po — ^your troops were 
there the same evening. I pushed for Home — they were preparing your 
quarters, which you occupied that night. Away, then, 1 start once more ; 
I cross mountains, and rivers, and seas, and gain the desert at last. 1 thank 
my fortune that there are a thousand leagues between us — and here you are 
now. Por pity’s sake, show me, on that map of the world, one little spot 
you don’t want to conquer, and let me live there in peace, and be sure never 
to nu'ct you more.” 

Bouapartt! did not speak for some minutes, and it seemed as though he 
were intently considering the request of “ L’llomme Rouge.” 

“ There.,” said he at lengtl), “ there ; you see that island in the great sea, 
with notliing near it, thou mayest go there.” 

“ How is it called ?” said “L’Homme Rouge.” 

“ St. Helena,” said the General- “ It is not very large ; but I promise 
thee to be undisturbed there.” 

“ You’ll never come there, then ? Is that a pledge ?” 

Never ; I promise it. At least, if I do, thou shalt be the master, and 
I the slave.” 

“ Enough ! I go now. Adieu !” said the little man ; and the same instant 
the sentinel fell his arm brushed by some one passing close beside him ; and 
then all was silent in the tent once more. 

“ Thus, you see,” said the sergt^ant -major, “from that hour it was agreed 
ou the Euipv ror should conquer the wJiole world and leave that one little 
spot for ‘ L’Homme Rouge.’ Farbleu! be might well spare him that much.” 

“ How big might it b('., that island ?” said an old grenadier, who listened 
with tlic deepest attention to the tale. 

“ Nothmg to speak of ; about the size of one battalion drawn up in 
square.” 

“ Fardieu / a small kingdom too !” 

“ Ah ! it wmld not do for the Emperor,” said the sergeant-major, laugh- 
ing; an emotion the others joined in at once; and many a jest went round 
at the absurdity of such a thought. 

I sat beside the watch-fire, Ibtening to the old campaigning stories, till, 
one by one, Die speakers dropped off to sleep. The bronzed veteran and 
the boy eoubcri})!, the old soldier of the Sambro and the beardless youth, 
lay side by side ; to some of these it was the last time they should slumh(ir 
on earth. As the night wore on, the sounds became hushed in the camp, 
and througli the thin frosty air I could hear from a long distance off the 
tramp of the patrols and the challenge of the reliefs as the outposts were 
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visited. The Prussian sentries were quite close to our advanced posts, and 
when the wind came from that quarter, I often heard the voices as they ex- 
changed their signals. 

Through the entire night, officers came and went to and from the tent 
of the Emperor. To him, at least, it seemed no season of repose. At 
length, whem nigh morning, wearied with watching, and tired out with 
expectancy, I hianed my head on my knees, and dropped into a half-sleep. 
Some vague sense of disappointment at being forgotten by the Emperor 
was the last thought I had us I fell off, and in i^s sadness it coloured all 
my dreams. I remembered, witli all the freshness of a recent event, the 
curse of the old hag on the morning I had quitted my home for ever ; her 
prayer that bad luck should track’' me every step through life ; and in tlic 
shadowy uncertainty of my sleeping thoughts I believed I was predestined 
to misfortune. 

Almost every man has experienced the fact, that there are times iu life 
wlien impressions, the slightest in their origin, will have an luidiic wcdglit 
on the mind ; when, as it were, the clay of our natures becomes softened, 
and we take the impress of passing events more easily. Some vague and 
shadowy conception, a doubt, a dream, is enough, .at uioiuciii s like these, to 
attain the whole force of a conviction ; and it is wonderful with what inge- 
nuity we wind to our purpose every circumstance around us, and wliat pains 
we take to mcreasc the toils of our sclf-d(!cc]>tion. It wo\dd b(‘ a curious 
thing to trace out how much of our good or evil fortune, in life had its 
source in these superstitions ; how far the frame of mind fashioned the 
<!vcnts before it 5 and to what extent our hopes and fears were but the fore- 
runners of destiny. My sleeping thoughts wen; of the sadd(*st, and when I 
awoke, 1 could not shake them off. A heavy, dense fog clothed every object 
around, through which only the watch-fires were visible, as they flared 
i with a yellow, hazy light of unnatural size. The })osition of these signals 
was, only to mark the inequality of the ground ; and I now could perceive 
that we occupied the crest of a long aird steep hill, down the sides and at 
the bottom of whicli fires were also burning ; while; in front another moun- 
tain arose, whose summit, for a great distance, was marked out by watch- 
fires. Tins I coiije(;tured, from its extent and position, to be the Prussian 
line. At the front of the Emperor’s quarters several led horses were 
standing, whose caparison bespoke them as belonging to the staff ; and 
although not yet five o’clock, there was an appearance of movement which 
indicated preparation. 

The troops, however, were motionless ; the dense columns covered the 
ground bke a garment, and stirred not. As 1 stood, uncertain what course 
to take, I heard the noise of voices and the heavy tramp of many feet near ; 
and on turning, perceived it was the Eitipcror, who came fortli from his tent, 
followed by several of lus staff. A large fire blazed in front of bis bivouac, 
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which ihrew its strong light on the group, where, even in a fleeting glance, 
I recognised General Gazan, and Nansoutj, the commander of the Cuiras- 
siers of the Guard. 

What hour is it?” said the Emperor to Duroc, who stood near him. 

'' Almost five o’clock, sire.” 

It is darker than it was an hour ago. Maison, where is Bernadotte by 
this ?— at Domberg, think you?” 

“ Not yet, sire ; he is no Ifiggard if he reach it in three hours hence.” 

” Ney would have bedl there now,” was the quick reply of Napoleon. 
‘‘Come, gentlemen, into the saddle, and let us move towards tlie front. 
Gazan, put your division under arms.” , ' 

The general waited not a second bidding, but wheeled his horse suddenly 
round, and, followed by his aide-de-camp, rode at full speed down the moun- 
tain. 

“ There is the first streak of day,” said the Emperor, pointing to a faint 
grey light above t he distant forest. It breaks like Austerlitz.” 

‘‘ May it set as gloriously,” said old Nansoiity, in his deep low voice. 

“And it will,” said Napoleon. “What sayest thou, grognard con- 
tinued ho, turning with an affected severity of manner to the grenadier wdio 
stood sentinel on the spot, and who, with a French soldier’s easy iudif- 
fcrciicc, leaned on the cross of his musket to listen to the conversation 
— “^.vliat sayest thou ? art eager to be made corporal P” 

“ TaMcu /” growled out the rough soldier, “ the grade is little to boas! 
of ; were 1 even a general of division, there might be something to hope 
for.” 

“ Wliat then ?” said Napoleon, sharply. — “what then?” 

“ King of Prussia, to be sure \ thou’lt give away the title before this hour 
to-morrow.” 

The £m])cror laughed aloud at the conceit. Its flattery had a charm for 
him no courtier’s weU-turned compliment could vie with; and I could tear 
liim still continuing to enjoy it as he rode slowly forward and disappeared 
in the gloom. 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

J£KA AKD AUCBSTADT, 

“ He has Ibrgotten me !” said I, half aloud, as I watched the retiring 
figures of the Emperor and liis staff till they were concealed by the mist, 
— he has forgotten me ! Now to find out my brigade. A great battle is 
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before u», and there may still be a waj to refresh his memory.” With such 
thoughts I set forward in the direction of the picket-fires^ full sure that I 
should meet some skirmishers of our cavalry there. 

As I went, the drums were beating towards the distant left, and gradually 
the sounds crept nearer and nearer, as the infantry battalions began to form 
and collect tlmir stragglers. A dense fog seemed to shut out the dawn, and, 
with a thin and misty rain, the heavy vapour settled down upon the ejirth, 
wrapping all things in a darkness deep as night itself. 

From none could I learn any intelligence of itb cavalry quarter, nor had 
any of those I questioned seen horsemen pass near them. 

The voltigeurs in the vidley yonder may perhaps tell you something,’' 
said an officer to me, pointing to some fires in a deep glen beneath us ; aiul 
thither I now bent my steps. 

The dull rolling of the dmms gradually swelled into one eontimicd roai% 
through which the clank of st<iel and the tremulous tramp of marching 
columns could be heard. Spirit-stirring echoes were they, these awakciiiug 
sounds of coming conflict ! and how they nerved my hcaii, and set it 
bounding again with a soldier’s ardour ! As I descended the hill, th(j noise 
became gradually fainter, till at length I found myself in a narrow ravine, 
still and silent as tlie grave itself. The transition was so sudden and iincTc- 
pected, that for a moment J felt a sense of loneliness and depression ; and 
ilie thought struck mo — What if I have pushed on too far ? Cmi it be 
that I have passed our lines ? But the officer spoken of the voltigeurs in 
front. I had seen the fires mpclf — there could be no do\iht about it.” I 
now increased my speed, and, in less than half an hoTir, gained a spot where 
the ground became more open and extended in froni, and not more than a 
few hundred paces in advance were the wateh-fircs ; and, as I looked, 1 
heard the swell of a number of voices singing in chorus on different sid(?s of 
me. The effect was most singular, for the sounds came from various 
quarters at the same instant, and, as they all chanted the same air, tlie 
refrain rang out and filled the valley. Beating time with their feet, they 
stepped to the tune, and fonned themselves to the melody, as though it 
were the band of the regiment. I had often heard lixat this was a voltigeur 
habit, but never was witness to it before. TIii*^ air was one well known in 
that suburb of Paris wJumoc tJie Avildosl and most r(X‘kJcss of our soldiers 
came, and which they all joined in celebrating in this rude verse. 

Picardy first, and then Champagne — 

France, to the battle — on, boys, on. 

Anjou, Brittany, and Maine — 

Hurrah fbr the Faubourg of St. Antoine I 

How pleasant the life of a voltigeur: 

In the van of the tight he must ever be. 

Of roughing and rations he’s always sure — 

With a comrade's shore be may well make free. 
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Picardy first, and then CJhampagoe— 

Fraace to the battle — on, beys, on. 

Anjou, Brittany, and Maine — 

Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine ! 

The great guns thunder on yonder hill, 

Closer than that they durst not go : 

But tlie voltigeur comes nearer still — 

WHh his bayonet fixed he meets the foe. 

The hussar's coat is slashed with gold, 

Ho rides an Arab coarser fieet : 

But is the Toltigour less bold 

Who meets bis enemy cm his feet ? 

The cuirassier is clad in steel, 

His massive sword is straight and strong: 

But the voltigeur can charge and wheel 
With a step — his bayonet is just as long. 

The artillery-driver must halt his team 
If the current be fast, or the water de^ : 

But the voltigeur cau swim the stream, 

And climb tlic bank, be it e’er so steep. 

The voltigeur needs no trumpet sound— 

No bugle has he to cheer him on ; 

Where the lire is hottest, that’s his ground— 

Hurrah for the Faubourg of St. Antoine ! 

As ihey came to the conclusion of this song, they kept up the air with- 
out words, imitating by their voices the roll of the drum in marching-time. 
Joining lh(.* first j)ariy I came up wiiii, 1 asked the oilicer in what direction 
of the field 1 should find the cuirassier brigade. 

That 1 can’t tell you, comrade,” said he ; “ no cavalry have appeared in 
our ncighbourliood, nor are they likely ; for all the ground is cut up and in- 
tersected so much ihey could not act. But our maUre d'armes is the fellow 
to tell you. Holloa, Francois 1 come up here for a moment.” 

Before I conld ask whether this was not my old antagonist at Elchingen, 
the individual liimself appeared. 

Eh — ^what ?” cried he, as he lifted a piece of firewood from ihc ground, 
and stared me in the face by its light. Not my friend Burke — eh ? By 
Jove ! so it is.” 

Our cordial greetings being over, I asked Maitre Francois if he could give 
me any intelligence of D’ Auvergne’s division, or put me in the way to reach 
them. 

‘^They’re some miles off by this time,” said he, cooil “When I was 
below the Plateau de Jena last night, that brigade you speak of got their 
orders to push forward to Auerst'adt, to support Davoust’s infantry. 1 
mind it well, for they were sorely tired, and hsd just picketed their horses, 
when the orderly came down with the despatch,” 
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And where does Aucrstadt lie ?” 

“ About four leagues to thfe other side of that tall mountain yonder.” 

‘‘ What, then, sWd I do ? I am dismounted, to b<^n with.” 

And if you were not — if you had the best horse in the whole brigade-— 
what would it serve you now, except to pass the day riding between two 
battle-fields, and see notliing of either, for we shall have hot work here, 
depend upon it ? No, no ; stay with us ; be a voltigeur for to-day, and well 
show you something you’ll not see from your bearskin saddle.” 

“ But 1 shall be in a sad scrape on account of my absence.” 

Never mind that ; the man that takes his turn with the voltigeurs of 
the Twenty-second won*t be suspected of skulking. And here comes the 
major — ^report yourself to him at once.” 

Wiilmut waiting for any reply, Maitre Franpois accosted the officer in 
question, and, in a very few words, explained my position. 

Nothing could come better timed,” said the Major. “ One of ours hris 
been sent with despatches to the rear, and we may not see him for some 
hours. Again, a light cavalry man must know how to skirmish, and w(j’ll 
try your skill that way. Come talong with me.” 

“To our next meeting, then,” cried Fraupois, as I hurried on after the 
major, wliilst once more the voltigeur ranks burst forth in full cliorus, and 
the merry sounds filled the valley. 

I followed the major down a somewliat sleep and rugged path, at the foot 
of which, and concealed by a low copsewood, was a party consisting of fwo 
companies of the regiment, who formed the most advanced pickets, and 
were destined to exchange the first shots with the enemy. 

Before us lay a defih;, partly overgrown with trees on either side, which 
ascended by a gradual slojic to the foot of the hill on which tlie Prussian 
infantry was stationed, and whose lines were tracked out by a long train of 
watch-tires. A farm-house and its out-buQdings occupied the sidi; of tln^ 
hill about half-way up, and tliis was garrisoned by the enemy, and defend(;d 
by ( w'O guns in position in the defile. To surprise the post, and hold it 
until the nmin columns came up, was the object of the voltigeur attack ; 
and for this pur|.)(»se small bodies of men w^cre assembling secretly and 
stealthily under cover of the brushw'ood, to burst forth on tlie word being 
given. 

There was something which surprised mo not a little in the way all these 
movoTueuts w'crc effected. Officers and men were mixed up, as it seemed, 
in perfect confusion; not approaching in regular order, or taking up a 
position like disciplined troops, they came iu twos and threes, crouching 
and creeping, and suddenly concealing themselves at every opportunity of 
cover the ground afforded. 

Their noiseless and cautions gestures brought to my mind all that I had 
ever read of Indian w arfare, and in their eager faces, and quick, piercing 
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looks, 1 thought I could recognise the verjr traits of the red men. The 
commands were given by signals, and so rapidly interchanged were they 
from party to party, that the different groups seemed to move forward by 
one impulse, though the officer w’ho led them was full a mile distant from 
where we were. 

“ Can you use a firelock, comrade?” said the Major, as he placed in ray 
hand a short musket, such as the voltigeurs carried. “ Sling it al; your 
back — you may find it useful up yonder. And now I must leave you ; 
keep to this party. But what is tliis ? — ^you mustn’t wear that chako — 
you’d soon be picked off with that tower of black fur on your head. Cor- 
poral, have you no spare foraging-cap in your kit P Ah ! that’s something 
more becoming a ' tirailleur,’ and, by Jove 1 I think it improves you won- 
derfully.” The circumstance of becomingness was not exactly uppermost 
in my mind at the moment, but certainly I felt no small gratification at 
being provided with the equipment both of cap and fire-arms, which placed 
me on an equality with those about me. 

Scarcely had the major left us, when the corporal crept closely to my 
side, and with that mingled respect and familiarity a French souh^offic^er as- 
sumes so naturally, said: “You wished to see something of a skirmish, 
captain, I suppose P well, you’re like enough to be gratified — we’re closing 
up rapidly now.” 

What may be the strength of your battalion, corporal ?” 

“ Twelve hundred men, sir, and they’re every one at this instant in the 
valley, though I’ll wager you don’t see a bough move, nor a leaf stirring, to 
sliow where ihey lie hid. You see that low copse yonder — well there’s a 
coiTipany of ouns beneath, its shelter. But there goes the word to move on.” 
A motion witli liis sword, the only command he gave, communicated the 
order, and the men, creeping stealthily on, obeyed the mandate, till, at 
another signal, they were halted. 

From the little copse of brushwood where we now lay, to the farm-house, 
the ground was completely open, not a slirub nor a bush grew ; a slight ascent 
of the road led up to the gate, wliich could not be more than three hundred 
paces in front of us. We were stationed at some distance to the right of 
the road, but the field presented no obstacle or impediment to our attack, 
and thither now were our looks turned — the short road which would lead to 
victory or the grave. 

From my ambush I could see the two field-piec^ which commanded the 
road, and beside which the artillerymen stood in patient attention. With 
what a strange thrill I watched one of the party, as from time to time ho 
stooped down to blow the fuse beside the gun, and then seemed endeavour* 
ing to peer into the valley, where all^was still and noiseless. As well as I 
could judge, Our little party was nearest to the front, and although a sipall 
clump to the left of the road offered a safe shelter still nearer the enemyi I 
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could not aaccrlam if it were occupied. Not a Word was mow spoken ; 
save the corporal looked eagerly to wards tli© enemy ; he was wastehiag lor the 
signak and knelt down with his drawn sword at his side. The deathlike 
stillness of the moment, so unlike the prelude to every movement in cavalry 
combat ; the painful expectation which made minutes like years, themselves; 
the small number of the party^ so di^imilar to the closely crowded squadrons 
I was used to ; but, more than alk the want of a horse — ^that most stirring 
of all the excitememts to.heroism and daring — ^unnerved me ; and if my heart 
were to have been interrogated,. I sadly fear it would have brought little 
corroboration to the song of the voliigeurs, which attributed so many fea- 
tures of superiority to their arm of the service above the rest of the army.. 

A thousand and a thousand times didi wisli to be at the head of a cavalry 
charge up that narrow road in face of those guns ; ay, thougli the mitraillc 
should sweep the earth, there was that in the onward torrent of the horse- 
man’s course that left no room for fear. But this cold and stealthy ap- 
proach, this weary watching, I could not bear. 

‘‘ See, sce,^* whispered the corporal, as he pointed with his. finger towards 
the clump to the left of the road, “how beautifully done.; there goes 
anotlier.^* 

As be spoke, I could perceive the dark shadow of something moving close 
to the ground, and finally concealing itself in tlie brushwood, beneath which 
now above twenty men lay hid; at the same instant a deep rolling 
sound lik(j far-off thunder was licard, and then loader still, but less deep in 
volume, the rattling crash of musketry. At first the discharges were more 
prolonged, and succeeded each other more rapidly, but, gradually, the firing 
became less regular ; then after an interval swelled more fully again, and 
once more relaxed. 

“Listen,” said the corporal, “cau*t you hear the cheering? There 
again ; the skirmishers are falling back, the fire is too heavy for them.?^ 

“ Which, the Prussians ?” 

“To be sure the Prussians. Hark! Ihcre was a volley — that was no 
tmailheur discharge — ^the columns are advancing ; down, men, down !” wiiis- 
pored he, as, excited by the sounds of musketry, some three or four popped 
up their heads to listen. At the same instant a noise in front drew our at- 
tention to that quarter, and we now saiv that a party of horse artillerymen 
werx' descending the road with a light eight-pounder gun, which they were 
proceeding to place in position on a small knoll of ground about eighty yards 
fi*om the coppice 1 have mentioned. 

“ How 1 could pick off that fellow on the grey horse,.” whispered a sol- 
dier beside me to his comrade. 

“ And bring the whole fire on us, afterwards,” said the other. 

“ What can we be waiting for E” said the corporal, impatiently. “ They 
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are making that place as strong as a fortress, and there, sec if that is not a 
reinforcement/* While he spoke, the heavy tramp of men marching an- 
nounced the approach of fresh troops, and by the bosthi and noise within 
the farm-house it was clear the preparations for its defence were making 
with all the activity tlie exigency demanded. 

It was past seven o*clock, but as the day broke more out, the heavy fog 
increased, and soonr grew so dense as to shut out from our view the Prus- 
sian picket and the guns upon the road ; meanwhile the firing continued 
at a distance, but, as it seemed, fainter than before. 

Ha ! there it comes now,’* said tlic corporal, as a shrill whistle was 
heard to our left. “ Look to your pieces, men — steady.’* There was a 
pause, every ear was bent to listen, every breatli drawn short, when again 
he spoke. “ That’s it ; ‘ eu avant,* lads ! ‘ eu avant !* ** With the word he 
sprang forward, but, stiD crouching, he went as if the thick mist were not 
enough to conceal him. 

The men followed, their leader with cautious steps, their carbines in baud 
and bayonets fixed. Eor some minutes we ascended the hill, gradually 
nearing the road, along which a low bank offered a slight protection against 
fire. 

The corporal lialted here for a second or two, when another whistle, so 
faint as to be scarcely audible, was borne on the ah. With a motion of liis 
hand Ibrwfrrds lie gave the order to advance, and led ihe way along the 
roadside. 

As we followed In single file, I found myself next the coi 7 )oral, whose 
every motion T ^vaich('d with au intensity of interest I cannot convey. At 
last he stopped and wheeled round ; then, kneeling down, he 1cvc11(kI his 
piece u[)on t]jc hnv bank — a inovcincnt cpnckly followed by all the rest, who 
in siicncc'. obeyed his signal. 

Directly in front of us now, and, as it seemed, not above a dozen, yaids 
distant, the yellow glare of the artillery fuse could be dimly disconuid 
through the mist ; thither every eye was bent and every musket pointed. 
Thus we knelt with beating hearts, when suddenly several shots rang out 
from the valley and the opposite side of the road, as quickly replied to by 
ihe enemy, and h smart but irregular clattering of musketry followed, 
“Now,” cried the corporal, aloud — “now, and all together!” And then, 
witih one long, stunning report, every gun was discluirged, and a wild ciy of 
the wounded blended with the sounds as we cleared the fence and dashed at 
ihe guns. " Down, men, down!” called our leader, as we jumped into the 
road. The word was scarce uttered when a bright flash glemncd forlli, a 
loud bang succeeded, and we heard the grape-shot crushing down the valley 
and tearing its way tlirough the Icav^es and branches of tlie brushwood. 

“ avant j lads, now’s your time !” cried the corporal, as he sprang to 
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his feet and led towards the gnn. With one vigorous dash vve pushed up 
the height, just as the cannoniers were preparing to load. Tlie gunners fell 
back, and a party of infantry as quickly presented themselves. 

The mist happily concealed the smallness of our force, otherwise the 
Prussians might have crushed us at once. For a second there was a 
pause, then both sides fired, an irregular volley was discharged, and the 
muskets were lowered to the charge. What must have been the fate of our 
little party now there coxdd be no doubt, when suddenly, through the blue 
smoke which yet lingered near the guns, the bright gleaming of bayonets 
was seen to flash, while the loud “vivas ” of our own soldiers rent the air. 
So rapid was the rush, and so thronging did they come, it seemed as if the 
very ground had given them up. With a cry of “ Forward !"' on we w ent ; 
the enemy retired and fell back behind the cover of the road, where they 
kepi; up a tremendous fire upon the gun, to wliich now all our efforts were 
directed, to turn against the walls of the farm-house. 

The mist by this was cleared away, and we were exposed to the shattering 
lire which was maintained not only along the road, but from every window 
and crevice in the walls of the farm-house ; our men fell fast — several badly 
wounded — for the distance was less than half niusket-raqge, even to the 
furthest. 

“ The bayonet, men !— the bayonet ! Leave the gun, and sweep tlic road 
of those fellows yonder,** said the Major, as, vaulting over the fence, he led 
the way himself. We were now reinforced, and numbered fully four com- 
panies, so that our attack soon drove in tlic enemy, who retreated, still 
firing witliin the court-yard around the farm-house. 

“ Bring up the gun, lads, and we’ll soon breach them !*’ said the Major ; 
but, unhappily, the party to whom it was committed being annoyed at the 
service which kept them back when their companions were advancing, had 
hurled the piece off its carriage, and rolled it down the mountain. 

With a muttered mere on their st upidity, the ofticcr cried out to scale 
the walls. If lionour, and rank, and wealth had lain on the opposite side, 
and not death and agony, they could not have obeyed with more alacrity ; 
raised on each other’s shoulders, the brave fellows mounted the wall, but it 
was only to fall back again into their comrad(;s* arms, dead, or mortally 
wounded : still they pressed on. A reckless defiance of danger had shut 
out every other thought, and tlieir cheers grew wulder and fiercer as the fire 
told upon them, wliile the shouts of triumph from those within stimulated 
them to tlie verge of madness. 

“ Stand back, men — stand back !” called the Major; “ down, I say.” At 
he spoke, a dead silence followed, the men retreated behind the cover of the 
fence, and lay down flat with their faces to the ground ; a low, liissing 
noise was then heard, and then, with a clap like thunder, the strong gate 
rent into fragments and scattered in biasing pieces about the field. 
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The crash of the petard was answered by a cheer wild as a war-whoop, and 
onward the infuriated soldiers poured through the still burning timbers ; 
and now began a scene of carnage which only a hand-to-hand encounter can 
ever produce. From every door and window the Prussians maintained a 
deadly fire, but the onward tide of victory was with us, and we poured 
down upon them with the bayonet ; and as none gave, none asked for quar* 
ter, the work of death was speedy. To the wild shouts of battle, the. 
crash, the din, the tumult of the fight, a dropping irregular fire succeed(^d, 
and then came the low, wailing cries of the wounded, the groans of the 
dying, and aU was over. Wc were the victors — ^but what a victory ! The 
garden was strewn with our dead, the hall, the stairs, every room was 
covercjd with bodies of our brave fellows, their rugged faces even sterner 
than in life. 

For some minutes it seemed as though our emotions had unnerved us all, 
as we stood speechless, gazing on the fearful scene of bloodshed, when the 
low rolling of drums, heard from the mountain side, startled every listener. 

“ The Prusshms ! the Prussians 1” called out three or four voices together. 

“ No, no,” shouted Francois. ‘’I was too long a ‘ tambour ’ not to know 
that beat. They’re our fellows.” 

Tile drums rolled fuller and louder, and soon the head of a column ap- 
peared ]>eering over the ascent of the road. The sun shone briglitly on 
their gay uniforms and glancing arms, and the tall and showily-dressed 
‘'tambour-major” stepped in advance with the proud bearing of a con- 
queror. 

'‘Form, men, and to the front,” said the Major of t-he voltigcurs, who 
knew that his jdace was in the advance, and felt a nobhs pride that he hud 
won it bravely. 

As the column came up the road, the voltigcurs, scaitered along tlie 
fields at either side, advanced at a run; but no longer was there any obstacle 
to their course, no enemy presented themselves in siglit, and w'o mounted 
the ascent without a single shot being fired. 

As 1 stopped for time to recover breath, I could not help turning to be- 
hold the valley, which, now filled with armed men, was a grand and a 
gorgeous siglit. In long columns of attack they came, the artillery filling 
the interspaces between them. A brilliant sunlight shone out, and I could 
distinguish the different brigades, with whose colours I was now familiar. 
Still my eye ranged over the field in search of cavalry, the arm I loved 
above all others-— that which, more tljan all the rest, revived the heroic 
spirit of the chivalrous ages, and made the horseman feel the ancient ardour 
of the belted knight ; but none were within sight. Indeed the very nature of 
the ground offered an obstacle to thqir movement, and I saw that here, as 
at Austcrlitz, the day was for the infantry. 

Meanwhile we toiled up the height, and at length reached the crest of the 
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ridge, then Imrst forth a sight, such as ah the grandeur I had ever fee- 
held of TOT had never presented the equal to. On a vast table-land, 
slightly niidolatiaig on the surface, was drawn up the whole Prussian army, 
in battle army— *a splendid force of nigh thirty thousand infantry, flanked 
by ten thousand sabres, the finest cavalry in Europe. By some incon- 
ceivable error of tactics they had offered no other resistance to the Prenoh 
, ascent of.ithe momitain thim the skirmishing troops, which fell back as wo 
came on ; and even now they seemed to wait patiently for the enemy to 
form before the conflict should begin. As oua: columns crowned the hill 
they instantly deployed, to cover the advance of those who followed; but 
the precaution seemed needless, for, except at the extreme left, where we 
heard the firing before, the Prussian army inever jnoved a man, nor showed 
any dispositiqn to attack. 

It was now nine o’clock ; the sky clear and cloudless and a bright 
autumntJ day permitted the eye to range for miles on every side. The 
Prussian army, but forty thousand strong, was drawn up in the form of an 
ai'ch, presenting the convexity to our front, while our troops, ninety 
thousand in number, overlapped them on cither flank, and extended far 
beyond them. 

The battle began by the advance of the French columni and the retreat 
of the enemy, ‘both movements l)eing accomplished without a shot being 
fired, and the whole seeming the manmuvres of a field-day. ^ 

At. length, as the Prussians took up the position they intended to hold, 
tJieir guns were seen moving to the front , squadrons of cavidry disengaged 
themselves from behind the infantry masses, and then a tremendous fire 
opened from the whole line. Our troops advanced en tirailleurs, that is, 
whole regiments thrown out in skirmishing order, which, when pressed, fell 
back, and permitted the columns to appear. 

The division to which I found* myself attached received orders to move 
obliquely across the plain, in the direction of some cottages, which I soon 
heard was the village of Vierzebn Heiligen, and the centre of the Prussian 
position. ' A galling fire of artillery played upon the column as it went; 
and before we accomplished half the distance our loss was considerable. 
More than once, too, tlm cry of “ Cavalry 1” was heard, and, quick as the 
warning itself, we were thrown into square, to receive the impetuous horse- 
men, who came madly on to the charge. Ney hinisclf stood in the squares, 
animating the men by Ids presmice, and cheering them at every voUey they 
poured in. 

“ Yonder, men, yonder is the centre of their position,” said he, pointing 

the village, which now bristled with armed men, several guns upon a 
height beyond it commaudiog the approach, and a cloud of cavalry hovering 
near, to pounce down upon those whon!%ht be daring enough to assail it. 
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A wild cheer answered his words : both general and soldiers nnderstood eadi 
other well. 

In two columns of attack the divisiomras formed, and then the ^ word 

Forward 1^"* was given. “ Orderly time, men 1** said General Borseime, who 
commanded that with which 1 was ; and, obedient to the order, the ranks 
moved as if on parade. And now let me mention a circumstance!, which, 
though trivial in itself, presents a feature of the peculiar character of cou- 
rage which distinguished the French officer in battle. 

As the line advanced, the fire of the Prussian battery, which by this had 
found out our range most accurately, opened severely on us, but more par- 
ticuiarly on the left ; and, as the men fcJl fast, and the grape-shot tore 
through the ranks, a wavering of the line took place, and in several places 
a broken front wjis presented. Borsenne saw it at once, and placing him- 
self in front of the advance, with his back towards the enemy, he called out, 
as if on parade, “ Close order — close order ! Move up there — left, right — 
left, right !” and so did he retire step by step, marking the time with his 
sword, while the shot flow past and about him, and the earth was scattered 
by the torrent of the grapc-sliot. Courage like this wotdd seem to give a 
charmed lift?, fojg, while death was dealing fast around him, he never received 
a wound. 

The village was attacked at the bayonet point, and at the charge t3ie 
enc-iny received us. So long as their artillery could continue its Are, oiu* 
loss Avas fearful ; but, once witliin shelter of the walls and close in with the 
Prussian ranks, tlic tiring ceased, and the struggle was hand to hand. 
Twice did wo win our way up the ascent, twice were wc beaten back; 
strong reinf or cements were coming up to the enemy’s aid, when a loud 
rolling of the drums and a hoarse cheer from behind revived our spirits— it 
was Lannes’s division advancing at a run. They opened to permit our re- 
tiring masses to rc-fonn behind them, and then rushed on. A crash of 
musketry rang out, and through the smoke tlic glancing bayonets flashed 
and the red flame danced wildly. 

M avant / en avant /” burst from every man, as, maddened with ex* 
citement, we plunged into the fray. Like a vast torrent tumbling from 
some moimtain gorge, the column poured on, overwheiiiung all before it, 
now struggling for a moment, as some obstacle delayed, but could not arrest, 
its march ; now rushing headlong, it swept along. The village was won, 
the Pnissians fell back, their guns opened fiercely on us, and cavalry tore 
past, sabring all who sought not shelter within the walls. But the post 
was ours, the key of their position was in our hands, and Ney sent three mes- 
sengers one after the other to the Emperor to let him know the result, and 
enable him to push forward and attack tin? Prussian centre. Suddenly a 
wild ciy was heard from the little street of the village : the houses were in 
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flames. The Prussians had tlirown in heated shells, and the wooden roofs of 
the cottage^ caught up the fire. For an instant all became, as it were, panic- 
struck, and a confused movement of retreat was begun; but the next 
moment order was restored — the sapors scaled the w^alis of the burning 
houses, and with their axes severed the timbers, and suffered the blazing 
mass to fall within the buildings. But by this time the Prussians had re- 
formed their columns, and once more advanced to the attack. The moment 
was in their favour : the disorder of our ranks, and the sudden fear inspired 
by an unlooked-for danger still continued^ w^hen they came on. Then, 
indeed, began a scene of bloodshed the most horrible to witness : through 
the narrow streets, within the gardens, the houses themselves, the com- 
batants fought hand to hand—neither would give wayi neither knew on 
wliioh side lay their supporting columns— it w^as the terrible carnage of 
deadly animosity on botli sides. 

Meanwhile the flames burst forth anew, and amid the crackling of the 
burning timbers and the dense smoke of the lighted thatch, the fight went, 
on. “Vandamme! Vandammes!” cried several voices, in ecstasy; “here 
come the grenadiers !” And, true enough, the tall cliakos peered through 
the blue cloud. 

“ Hurrah for the Faubourg !” shouted a wild voltigcur, as he waved his 
cap and sprang forward. “Let us not lose the glory now, boys !” 

The appeal was not made in vain. From every window and doorway tlie 
men leajiod down into the street, and rushed at the Prussian column, w^hich 
was advancing at the charge. Suddenly the column opened, a rushing 
sound was heard, and down with the speed of lightning rode a squadron of 
cuirassiers. Over us they tore, sabring they went, nor halted till the 
bead of Vandamme’s column poured in a volley. Then wheeling, they gal- 
loped back, trampling on our wounded, and dealing death witii their broad- 
swords, As for me, a sabre-cut in the head had stunned me ; Jind while 1 
leaned for su})port against the wall of a house, a horseman tore past , and 
with one vigorous cut ho cleft open my shoulder. 1 staggered back and 
fell, covered with blood, upon the door-sill. 1 ^aw our column pass on, 
cheering, and heard the wild cry, “ En avant ! en amnt / ” swelling from a 
thousand voices ; and then, faint and exhausted, my senses reeled, and the 
rest was like an indistinct dream. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

A fragment op a MAiTRB 1>'ARMB$* EXPERHENCES. 

Stunned, and like one but hklf awake, I followed the tide of marching 
men which swept past like a mighty river, the roar of the artillery and the 
crash of battle increasing tlic confusion of my brain. All distinct memory 
of the remainder of the day is lost to me. I can recollect the explosion of 
several waggons of the ammunition-train, and how the splinters wounded 
several of those around me. I also have a vague, dreamy sense of being 
hurried along at int ervals, and then seeing masses of cavalry dash past ; but 
the great prevailing thought above all others is, of leaning over the edge of 
a charrette/’ where I lay with some wounded soldiers, to watch the retreat 
of the Prussians, as they were pursued by MuraPs cavalry. Francois was 
at my side, and described to me the great events of llie battle ; but though 
I oceraed to listen, the sounds fell unregarded on my ear. Even now, it 
seems to me like a dream, and the only palpable idea before me is, the 
heated air, the dark and louring sky, and tlie deafening thunder of the guns. 

It is well known how the victory of Jena was crowned by the glorious 
issue of the battle of Auerstadt, where the main body of the Prussians, 
under the command of the king himself, was completely beaten by TIavoust 
with a force not half their number. The two routed armies crossed in their* 
flight, while the headlong fury of the French cavalry pressed down on them, 
nor did the terrible slaughter cease till night gave respite to the beaten. 

The victors and the vanquished entered Weimar together, a distance of 
full six leagues from the field of battle. All struggle had long ceased ; an 
unresisting massacre it was ; and such was the disappointment and anger of 
the people of the country, that the Prussian officers were frequently attacked 
and slain by the peasantry, whose passionate indignation made them suspect 
treachery in the result of the battle. 

All whose wounds were but slight, and wliose health promised speedy re- 
storation, were mounted into waggons taken from the enemy, and sent for- 
ward with the army. Among this number I found myself, and that sanu^ 
night slept soundly and peacefully in the straw of tlic charrette** in whicli 
I ^veiled from Jena. 

The Emperoris head-quarters were established at Weimar, and thither all 
the ambulances” were conveyed while the marshals, with their several 
divisions, were sent in pursuit of the enemy. As for myself, before the 
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week elapsed, 1 was sufficiently recovered to move about ; for, happily, the 
stunning effects which immediptely followed the injury were its worst con- 
sequences, and my wound in the shoulder proved but trifling. 

And so you are determined to join the cavalry again,” said Francois, as 
he sat by my side under a tree, where a cheerful fire of blazing wood had 
drawn several to enjoy its comfort. That is what I cannot comprehend 
by any stretch of ingenuity, how a man who has once seen something of 
voltigeur life can go back to the dull routine of dragoon service.” 

“ Perhaps I have had enough of skirmishing, Frdnfois,” said I, smiling. 

Is it of that knock on the pate you Sjpeak ?” said he, contemptuously. 
" Bah ! the heavy ohako you wear would give a worse headache. Come, 
come, think better on’t. I can teU you” — ^here he dowered Ms voice to a 
whisper — “ I can tell you, Burke, the me^or notioed the manner .you held 
your ground in the old farm-house. 1 heard him refuse to send a reinforce- 
ment, when the Prussians made their second attack* ^No, no,’ said he, 
" that hussar fellow yonder 4oes lus work so well, he wants no Mp from 
us.’ When he said that, my friend, be assured your ^promotion is safe 
enough. You were mode for a voltigeur.” 

** Como, Franpois, it’s no use ; ail your flattery won’t make inc desert. 
I’ll try and join my brigade to-morrow ; that is, if I can find them.” 

" You never told mo in what way you first lierame separated from your 
corps. How was it ?” 

“ There’s sometliing of a secret there, Francois ; you mustn’t ask me.” 

“ Ah, I understand,” said he, with a knowing look, and a gesture of his 
hand, as if mtiking a pass with Mr sword. Bid you kill him ?” 

No, not exactly,” said I, laughing. 

Merely gave him that pretty lunge ^ m tierce ’ you favoured me with,” 
said he, putting his lumd on his side. 

** Nor even that.” 

JDiable ! then how was it ?” 

1 have told you it was a Bcoret.” 

Secret ! Confound it, man, theare are no secrets in a campaign, except 
when the military chest is empty, or the commissary falls short, of grub. 
These are the only things one ever thinks of hushing up. Come., out 
with it.” 

“ Well, if it must be^ may as well have the benefit of your advice. So 
draw closer, for I don’t ^rtsh the rest to hear it.” 

In as few words as I was able, I explained to Francois the circumstances 
of the night march, and the manner of my meeting with the Emperor at the 
ravine, whore the artillery-train was stopped ; but when I came to the in- 
cident of the picket, and mentioned how, in rescuing the Emperor, my 
horse had beeajallcd under me, he could no longer restrain himself, but 
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tomed to the TCist, who, to the ziumber of fifteen or sixteen, sat around the 
fire, and burst forth, 

tonnerrBS / but the boy is a fool !” And then, before I could in* 
terpose a word, blnrtsed out the whole adventure to the company . 

There was no use now to attempt any concealment at all ; neither Was 
there to feel anger at ins conduct— one would have been as absurd as the 
other ; and so 1 had to endure, sas best I could, the various comments that 
were passed on my behaviour, -on the prudence of which certainly no second 
opinion existed. 

"‘you must be right certain of promotion, captain,^' said an old sergeant, 
with a grev beard and moustache, “ or you wouldn’t refuse such a chance as 
that.” ^ 

BiableP^ cried Francois, "‘ don’t you see he wouldn’t accept of it — 
is too proud to wait on the Petit Caporal, though he asked him to do so.” 

“ He’d have given you the cross of the Legion anyhow,” said another. 

“Ay, by Jove!” exclaimed the riding-master of a dragoon regiment, 
“ and sent him a remount from liis own stud.” 

“And you think that modesty 1” said Francois, whose indignation at my 
folly knew no boufids. “ Far SL Joaepk ! if I’d been as modest, it’s not 
tmtire (Tamm of a voltigeur battalion I’d be to-day \ though I may say, 
without boasting, I’m not afraid to cross a rapier witli any man in the army. 
No, no; that’s not the way I managed.” 

How was that, Maiire Francois ?” said a young officer, who fell curious 
to learn the circumstance to which he seemed to attach a story. 

“If the honourab](' socu^ty cares to hear it,” said Francois, imcovering, 
and bowing courtcou.sly to all around, “ I shall have great pleasure in re- 
counting a little incident of my life.” 

A general, cry of acclamation and bravo met the polite proposal, while 
Francois, accepting a “ gouttc” from a canteen presented to him, began 
thus 

“I began my soldier’s life at tlie first step of the ladder. I was a 
drummer-boy at Jemappes ; and, when I grew old enough to exchange the 
drumstick for the sword, I was attached to the chasseurs a cheval, and went 
with them to Egypt. I could tell you some strange stories of our doings 
there — I don’t mean with the Turks, mark you, but amongst ourselves— for 
wc Jiad little affairs with the sword almost every ^ay ; and I soon showed 

them I was their master ^But that is not toHhe purpose ; what I am 

about to speal? of happened in this wise : 

“At break of day, one morning, the picket to which I was joined received . 
orders to mount, and accompany the general along the bank of the Nile? to 
the vill^e of Chebrheia, where we heard that * a Mameluke force wore as- 
sembling, whose strength and equipment it was important to ascertain. 
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Our horses were far from fresh when we started ; the day previous had been 
spent in a fatiguing march from Rhemanieh, crossing a dreary desert, with 
hot sands and no water. But General Bonaparte always expected us tp 
turn out, as if we had got a general remount ; and so we made the best of 
it, and set out in as good style as we could. We had not gone above a 
league and a half, however, when we found that the slapping pace of the 
general had left thp greater part of the escort out of sight ; and of a force 
of four squadrons, not above twenty horsemen were present. 

The Emperor*— you know he was only general then, but it’s all the 
same — laughed heartily when he found he had outridden the rest ; indeed, 
for that matter, he laughed at our poor blown beasts, that shook on every 
limb, and seemed like to push their spare, gaunt bones?^ through the trap- 
pings with which, for shame’s sake; we endeavoured to cover them ; but his 
joke was but short-lived, for just then, from behind the wall of an old mined 
temph? — whiz !— there came a shattering volley of musketry in the midst of 
us — the only miracle is how one escaped : the next moment there was a 
wild hurrah, and we beheld some fifty Mameluke fellows, all glittering witli 
gold, coming down full speed on us, on their Arab chargers. Mi7/e cadavres / 
what was to be done ? — nothing, you’d say, but mnforit ; and so we should 
have (lone, if the beasts were able ; but not a bit of it, they couldn’t have 
raised a gallop if Mourad Bey had been there with his whole army, and so 
we put a good face on it, and drew up across the way, and looked as if 
going to charge. Egad ! the Turks were amazed ; they halted up short, 
and stared about them to see what infantry or artillery there might be 
coming up to our assistance, so boldly did we hold our ground. 

" ' We’ll keep them in check, general,’ said the officer of the picket. 

‘ Lose no time now, but make a dash for it, and you’ll get away.’ And so, 
without more ado, Bonaparte turned his horse’s head round, and, driving his 
spurs into him, set out at top speed. 

This was the signal for the Mamelokc charge, and down they came. 
Sacristi! how the infidels rode us down! over and over our fellows robed, 
men aiid horses together, while they slashed with their keen scimitars on 
every side — few needed a second cut, 1 warrant you. 

“ By some good fortune, my beast kept his legs in the mSlee, and, with 
even better luck, got so frightened, that he started off, and struck out in 
full gallop after the general, who, about two hundred paces in front of me, 
was dashing along, pursued by a Mameluke, uith a scimitar held over his 
head. The Turk’s horse, however, was wounded, and cpuld^not gain even 
on the tired animal before liim, while mine was at every stride overtaking 
him.M 

”The Mameluke, hearing the clatter beliind, turned Ids head; I seized 
che moment, and discharged my only remaining pistol at him, alas ! without 
effect. With a wild war.cry the fellow swerved round and came down upon 
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me, intending to take my horse in flank, and hnrl me over ; but tlic good 
beast plunged forward, and my enemy passed behind, and only grazed the 
haunches as ho went ; the moment after he was at my side. Parbleu ! .1 
didn^t like the companionship; I knew every turn of a broadsword or a 
rapier well, but a curved scimitar, keen as a razor, of Damascus steel, 
glittering and glistening over my head, was a different thing— the great 
dark eyes of the fellow, too, glared like balls of fire, and his wliite teeth 
were clenched. With a swing of his blade over his head, so loosely done 1 
thought lie had almost flung the weapon from his hand, he aimed a cut at 
my neck, hut, quick as lightning, I dropped upon the mane, and the sharp 
. blade shaved the red feather from my ch^o, and sent it floating in the air, 
while, with a straight point, I ran him through the body, and heard his 
deafh-shout as he fell bathed in blood upon the sands. The general saw him 
fall, and cried out something, but I could not hear the words, nor, to say 
truth, did I care much at the time ; my liappiest thought just then was to 
see the remainder of the escort, which wc had left beliind, coming up at a 
smart ctinter. The Turks no sooner perceived them than they wh(;eled and 
fled, and so wc returned to the camp, with a loss of some twenty brave 
fellows, and none the wiser for all our trouble. 

‘ What shall I do for you, friend ?’ said ihc General to me, as I stood 
by his orders at the door of his tent— ^ what shall I do for you 

‘ Ma /oi* said I, with a shrug of my shoulders, can’t well say at a 
moment ; perhaps the best thing would be to promise you’d never take me 
as one of your escort \vhen you make such an expedition as this morning’s.’ 
uo. I’ll hot say that ; who are you ? what’s your grade 
“ ‘ Franpois, inaitre d’armes of the 4tli Chasseurs of the (iuard,’ said I, 
proudly; and, indeed, I thought he might have known me without the 
question. 

‘ Ah, indeed !’ replied he, gravely ; ‘ promotion is then of no use here— a 
maitre d’armes, like a general of division, is at the top of the tree. Come, 
I have it ; a fellow of your sort is never out of scrapes, always duelling and 
quarreUing, under arrest tliree days in every week — I know you well. 
Now, Maitre Fran 9 ois, I’ll forgive you the first time you ask niie for any 
offence within my power to pardon. Go ; you are satisfied with that pro* 
mise— is it not so ?* , 

‘ Yes, general, and I’ll soon jog your memory about it,’ said I, saluting 
and retiring from the tent. 

I sec some old ‘ braves'* of the Pyramids about me now,” continued 
Francois, and so I need not dwell on the events of the campaign. You all 
know how General Bonaparte left the army to KlAer and went back to 
France; and somehow we never had much luck after that; but so it was, I 
came back with the regiment, and was at the battle of Marengo, when our 
brigade captured four guns of SkaJ’s battery, and carried off eleven of their 
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officeis owt ptisooen.. You’d vonder now, comrades, how that piece of 
good fortune should torn out so ill for me, but such was tho case. After 
the bottle was gained, General Bonaparte retired to Gerofola with his staff, 
and I was* ordered to proceed after him, with the Hauptmann Klingenswert 
of the Austriaa army, one of our prisoners who had served on Melas’s 
staff, and knew everything about the effective strength of tlie army and all 
their plans. 

“We set off at daybreak — it was in June, and a lovely morning too — and 
as my prisoner was an officer and a man of honour, I took no escort, but 
rode along at Ins side. We halted at noon to dine in a little grove of 
cedars, where I opened my canteen and spread the contents on the grass, 
and after regaling ourselves pleasantly, we lighted our meerschaums and 
chatted away like old comrades over the war and its chances. A more 
agreeable fellow than the Austrian I never met ; he told me his whole 
liistory, and I told him mine, and we drank Briiderseliaffc together, and 
swore I don’t know how many eternal friendships. The devil was just 
amusing himself with us all this time though, as you’ll see presently, for we 
soon got into an argument about the charge in which our brigade; cap! ured 
the guns. He said that if the ammunition had not failed we never would 
have dared the attack, and 1 swore that the discharges were pouring in while 
we I’odc down on the batl-cry. 

“ We grew warm witli the dispute, and drank deeper to cool ns ; pnd, 
what between the wine and our own passion, we became downright angry, 
and went so far as to interchange something not like ‘ Bruderschaft.’ 

“ ^ Ah, Ik)W unforiujiate I always am,’ said I, sighing. ^ If I had only 
the good luck to be the prisoner now, and you the escort * 

“ ‘ What then ?’ said he. 

“ * How easily, and how pleasantly too, could we settle this little affair. 
The ground is smooth as velvet — ^therc is no sun — all still, and quiet, and 
peaceful.’ 

“ ' No, no,’ said the Austrian, couldn't do wdiat you propose — 1 should 
be dishonoured i'or ever if I took such an advantage of you. You must 
know, Franyois,’ for he called me so, recurring at once to his tone of kind- 
liness, ‘I am the first swordsiriau of my brigade.’ 

“ I could scarcely avoid throwing myself into his arms as he spoke — never 
was there such a pic(3C of fortune. ‘ And 1/ cried I, in ecstasy, * 1 the lirst 
of the whole French army!’ You know, comrades, I only said that e/t 
and to aiibrd him the greater pleasure in our rencontre. 

“ We soon me asured our swords and threw off our jackets. ‘Franyois,’ 
said lie, 'I ought to mention to you that my lunge en tierce is my famous 
stroke — I rarely miss running my adversary through the chest with it.’ 

“ ‘I know the trick well/ said I; ‘fake care of my “pass” outsidp the 
guard.’ 
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" * Oh ! if that’s your game,’ said he, laughing, ‘ I’ll make short work <tf 
it.. Now, to begin.’ 

‘ All ready,’ said I, ^ ert garde \* And we crossed om weapons. Fora 
German he was a capital swordsman, and had a very pretty trick of putting 
in his point ^ver the hilt, and wounding the sword arm ; but if it had not 
been for all the wine I drank the affair would have been over in a second or 
two. As it was, we both fenced loose, and without any judgment what- 
ever. 

' Ail ! you got that,’ said I, * at last,’ as I pierced him in tio' back, out- 
side the gimrd. 

" No, no,’ cried he, passionately ; for his* temper was up, and he would 
not confess a toudi. 

“ 'Well, then, that’s, home,’ said I, thrusting beneath his hilt, till tlie 
l)lood spurted out along my blade and even in my eyes. 

‘ Yes ; that’s home,’ said he, staggering back, while one of Ids legs 
crossed over the other, and he fell heavily on the grass, I stooped down to 
feel his heart, and as I did so, my senses failed; — my limbs tottered-— and I 
rolled headlong over him. Truth was, I was badly wounded, though I 
never knew when — ^for Ids sword had entered my chest, beneath a rib, and 
cut some large vessels in the kuigs. 

The end of it all was, the Austrian was buried, and I was broke the 
service, without pay or pension, my wound being declared by the doctors 
au iiicaiiaciiy to serve in future. 

“ Comrades, wo often hear men talk of the happy day before them, wher. 
tliey shall leave tlic army, and throw off tlm kiuipsack, and give up the 
musket for the mattock. Well, trust me, it’s no such pleasure as they 
deem it, after ail. There was 1, turned loose upon the world, with nothing 
but a .suit of ragged clothes my comrades made up amongst them, my old 
rapier, and a bad asthma. Such was my stock in trade, to begb life anew, 
at tile age of forty-seven. And so, I set out on my weary way back to Paws.” 

" Didn’t you try your chance with the Petit Caporal first ?” asked, one of 
the listeucrs. 

To be sure I did. I sent him a long petition, setting forth the whole 
cire urn st mice, and detailing every minute particular of the duel, but I re- 
ceived it back,, unopened — with Duron’s name^ and the word * Eejected,’ on 
the back. 

It is strange how unfit we old soldiers are for any occupation in a civil 
wa 3 % when we’ve spent half a lifetime campaignbig. When I readied Paris, I 
could almost have wedged myself into the scabbard of my sword. Long 
marches and short rations had told heavily on me, and the custom-house 
officer at the barrier told me to pass on, without ever stopping to see that I 
carried no contrabmid goods about me.* 

“ I had a miserable time enough of it for twelve or fourteen months. The 
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only way of support I could find was tciacliing recruits the sword exercise 
■—and you know they couldn’t be very liberal in their rewards for the 
service ; but even this poor trade was soon interdicted, as the police re- 
ported that I encouraged the young soldiers to fight duels — a great offence, 
truly !— but you sec everything went unluckily, with roe at that4ime. 

" What was to become of me now I couldn’t tell ; when an old comrade, 
pensioned off from Moreau’s army, had interest to get me appointed super- 
numeraty, as they call it, in the Grand Opera^ where I used to perform as a 
Roman^soldier, or a friar, or a peasant, or some such thing, for five francs a 
week— not a sous more had I, and the duty was heavier than on active 
service. 

After two years, the * big drum’ died of a rheumatic fever, from beating 
a great solo in a new German opera, and I was promoted to his place ; for, 
by this time, I was quite recovered from the effects of my wound, and could 
use my arms as well as ever. Some of the honourable company may re- 
member the first night that Napoleon visited the Grand Opera, after lie was 
named Emperor. It was a glorious sight, and one can never forget it — the 
whole house was filled withgenenils and field-marshals — it was a grand lield- 
day, by the glare of ten thousand wax-lights ; and the Empress was there, 
and her whole suite, and all the prettiest wouMJn in France. Little time had 
I to look at them, though ; for there w'as I, in the corner of the orchestra, 
with my big drum before me, on which I was to play the confounded thing 
that kDled the other fellow. It was a strange performance, sure enough — 
for in the midst of a great din and crash, came a dead pause, and then, I was 
to strike three solemn bangs on the drum, to be followed by a succession of 
blows, fast as lightning, for five minutes. This was the composer’s notion 
of a battle — distant firing — Heaven bless his heart ! I was wishing he’d seen 
some of it. 

“ This was to come on in the second act, up to wliich time I had nothing 
to do. Why do I say nothing ? I had to gaze at the Petit CaporiJ, who sat 
there in the box over my head, looking os stern and as thoughtful as ever, 
and not minding much what the Empress said, though she kept prattling 
into his ear all the time, and trying to attract his attention. Farhleu! he 
was not thinking of all the nonsense before* him — his mind was on real 
battles— he had seen real smoke — that he had ! He was fatter and paler 
than he used to be, and I tliought, too, his frown was darker tlum when I 
saw him last ; but, to be sure, that was at Marengo, and he ever looked 
pleased on the field of battle. I couldn’t take my eyes from him— his .fine 
thoughtful face* so full of determination and energy, repainded me of my old 
daiys of campaigning. I thought of Areola and Kivoli, of Cairo and the 
Pyramids, and the* great charge at Marengo, when Hesaix’s division came 
up, and my heart wss nigh bursting when I remembered that I wore the 
epaulette no longer. I forgot, too, where I was— and expected every in- 
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slant to liear him call for one of the marshals, or sec him stretch out his 
hand to point to a distant part of the field ; and so absorbed was I in my 
reveries, tliat 1 had neither eyes nor ears for anything around me ; when, 
suddenly, all the din of the orchestra ceased — not a sound was heard — and a 
hand rudely shook me by the arm, while a voice whispered, ‘ Now, now.* 
Mechanically I seized the drum-sticks, but my eyes still were riveted on the 
Emperor — my whole heart and soul were centred in him. Again, the voice 
called to me to begin, and a low murmur of angry meaning ran through the 
orchestra. I sprang to my legs, and in the excitement of the rnojnent, 
losing all memory of time and plac(^, I rolled out the ‘pas de charr/e' Scarce 
had the first roulade of the well-known sounds reverberated through the 
house, when one cry of ‘ Vive V Empereur V burst fort h. It was not a cheer 
— it wai^ the heart-given outbreak of ten thousand devoted followers. Mar- 
shals, generals, colonels, ambassadors, ministers, all joiinal — and tlic vast 
assembly rocked to and fro, like the sea in a storm, wliile Napoleon himself, 
slowly rising, bent his proud head in acknowledgment, and then sat down 
again, amid the tlmu(l(‘.riug shouts of acclamation. It was full twenty 
minutes bcforci the piece could proceed, and even then momentary out- 
br(‘.aks of enthusiasui would occur to interrupt it, and continued to burst 
fortli till the curtain fell. Just Ibeii, an aide-de-camp appeared beside the 
<;rehoslra, and ordered me to the Emperor’s box. 

V' Sacristiy how 1 trembled 1 I didn’t know wliat might come of it. 

“ ^ Ah, coquin V said he, as I si ood ready to drop with fear at the door of 
llic box, ‘this has been one of 'thy doings, eh ?’ 

‘‘ ‘Yes, sire,’ muttered I, in a half whisper. 

“ ‘And how hast, thou danal to spoil an opera in this fashion?* said he, 
frowning fiercely. ‘ Aiiswct me, sirrah.’ 

“ ‘It was your majesty’s fault,’ said I, becoming reckless of all conse- 
quences. ‘ You didn’t seem to care much for allilieir scray^iug and blowing, 
and so I thought tlie old “ roulade"'' might rouse you a hit. You used to 
like it once, and might still, if the limes be not altered.* 

“ ‘And they arc not,’ said he, sternly. ‘Who art thou, that scem’st to 
know me thus well ?* 

“ ‘Old Franpois, tliat was maUre d'armes of the P'ourth, in Egypt, and 
who saved you from the stroke of a Mameluke sabre at (^liobrlicis.* 

“‘What! the fellow who killed au Austrian prisoner after Marengo? 
Why, I tiiought tliee dead.’ 

“ ‘ Belter for me 1 had been,’ said I. ‘ You wouldn’t read my petition. 
Yes, you may frown away, general,’ said I to Buroc, who kepi glowering at 
me like a tiger. ‘ 1 began life at the tambour — I have come dowm to it 
again — you can’t bring me lower, parj^leu V 

“ The Emperor whispered something to tlm Empress, who turned round 
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towards me and langlied, ana then he made a sign for me to withdraw. 
Before I had got a dozen paces from the box, an aide-dc-camp overtook me. 

‘ Francois/ said he, ‘ you arc to appear before the medical commission 
to-morrow, and if their report be favourable, you are to have your old grade 
of maUre d*armes» 

And so it was. Not only was I restored, bni, they even placed me in 
the same regiment. 1 served in during the campaigns of Egypt and Italy. 
The corps, however, was greatly changed since I knew it before ; and so I 
asked the Emperor to appoint me to a voltigeur battalion, where discipline 
is not so rigid, and pleasant comrades arc somewhat more plentiful. I had 
my wish, gentlemen ; and now, with your permission, we’U drink the ‘ Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine,’ the cradle of our arm of the service.” 

^ In j’('peaiiug “ JVlaitre Franpois’s ” talc, 1 could only wish it might have 
one-half the success with my reader it met with from his comrades of the 
bivouac ; this, howmver, I cannot look for, and must leave it and him to 
their fortunes, rmd now tnni to follow tlio course of my own. 

Fran(;ois wjis not the only one who felt surprised at rny being able to 
resist tlie pleasures of a voltigenr’s life ; and my companion the corjmral 
looked upon my d<;tcrmitialiou to join the hussar brigade as oue of those 
extraordinary instances of duty predominating , over inclination. “ Not,” 
said he, “ but t.lnjn^ may be brave fellow's and good soldiers among the 
dragoons ; though, having a liorsc to ride is a sore drawback on a mpn’s 
courage; and wlieii otk'. has felt llie confidence of standing face to fac(‘, 
and foot lo foot with th() ciu niy, I cannot sec how he can ever bring him- 
seK to fight in any other fashion.” 

** A man can accustom liirnseJf to anything, corporal,” said an old, hardy- 
looking soldier, who sat smoking wdili the most profound air of thoughtful 
reflection. ‘^1 remember being in the ^dromedary brigade’ at Cairo;- few 
ot us could keep our scats at first ; and wdum wc fell off, it was often hard 
enough to resist the Mamelukes and hold the beasts besides ; but even 
that wx Icariu^d wdth time.” 

This explanation, lit, tie jlatfcving as if w^as to the cavalry, seemed to'cou- 
vnnee the lislcntu's tliat time, w hich smooths so many difficulties, will even 
make a man content to be a dragoon. 

“ Well, since you will not be ‘of ours,’ ” said Franpois, “ let us drink a 
parting cup, and say good-by, for I hear the bugles sounding the call.” 

“A liealth to ilic ‘Faubourg St. Antoine,’ boys,” cried 1, and a hearty 
cheer re -echoed the toast; and with many a shake-hands, and many a pro- 
mise of wxlcoiTJc, wixnever I saw the error of my ways sufficiently to doff* 
the dolman for the voltigeur’s jacket, I took leave of the gaUant Twenty- 
second, and sot out towards Weimar. • 
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CnAPTEll XXVI. 

BERLIN AFTER “jENA.” 

As tlie battle of Austerlitz was the death-blow to the empire of Austria, 
so ’with the defeat at Jeim did JVussia fall, and that ^reat kingdom boeame 
a prey to the conquering ^^a})olcon. Were this a fitting place, it might be 
curious to inquire into tlie causes which involvc^d a ruin so sudden and so 
complete ; arid how a vast and highly organised army seemed at one fell 
stroke aunildlated and dcstroved. 

Tlie victories of Jena and Auersladt, great and decisive as they wm.rc, 
were nevertheless inadequate to such results; and if the genius of the Em- 
peror Jiad not been as prompt to follow up as to gain a battle, tlu?y never 
would have occurred. But scarcely had the terrible contest ceased, when 
he sent for the Saxon officers who were taken prisoners, and addressing 
thciA ill a tone of kindness, declared at once that they were at liberty and 
might return to their liomcs, first pledging their words not to carry arms 
against France or her allies. One hundred and twenty officers of dilTt^rciil 
grades, from lieutenant-general downwards, gave this promise, and retired 
to tlicir own rountry, extolling the generosity of Napoleon. This first stop 
u as soon f(»llowcd up by another and more important one ; negotiations 
were opened with the Elector of Saxony, and the title of kiiig,otrered to 
him, on condition of his joining the Confederacy of the Rhino; anH,*lhu3 
once more tlie artful policy already pursued with regard to Bavaria in the 
south, was here renewed in tlie north of Gennany, and with equal success. 

This deep-iaid scheme deprived the Prussian army of eighteen tliousaiid 
men, and that on the very moment when defeat and disaster liad spread 
their demorali.sing influences through the entire army; several of their 
greatest generals were killed, many more dreadfully or fatally wounded ; 
Prince Louis, Riichel, Schmettau, among the former ; the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Prince Elenry both severely wounded ; the duke survived but a 
few days, and these in the greatest suffering; Marshal Mollendorf, the 
veteran of nigh eighty years, had his chest pierced by a lancc. Here Av?is 
misfortune enough to cause dismay and despair, for, unhappily, the nation 
itself was but an army in feeling find organisation, and with defeat every 
hope died out, and every arm was paralysed. The patriotism of i he ])eople 
had taken its place beneath a standard, which when once lowered before a 
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conqueror, noiluBig more remained. Such is the destiny of a military mo- 
narchy ; its oiily vitality is victory — the hour of disaster is its death-blow. 
The system of a whole corps capitulating, which the Prussians had not 
scrupled to sneer at when occurring in Austria, now took place liere with 
even greater rapidity. Scarcely a day passed that some regiment did n^t 
lay down their arms, and surrender mr parole, A panic spread through the 
whole length and breadth of the land ; places of undoubted strength were 
surrendered as insecure and untenable. No rest nor respite was allowed 
the vanquished r the gay jdumes of the lancers fluttered over the vast plains 
in pursuit ; columns of infantry poured in every direction through the 
kingdom ; and the eagles glittered in every town and every village of con- 
quered Prussia. Never did the spirit of Napoleon display itself more piti* 
less than in tliis campaign, for, while in his every act he evinced a deter- 
mination to break down and destroy the nation, the Moniieur at Paris 
teemed with articles in derision of the army whose bravery he should never 
have questioned. Even the gallant leaders themselves — old and scarred 
waniors— were contemptuously described as blind and infatuated fanatics, 
undeserving of clemency or consideration. Not thus should he have spoken 
of the noble Prince Louis and the brave Duke of Brunswick. They fought 
ill a good cause, and they met the death of gallant soldiers. I will make 
their nobles beg their bread upon the highways,’^ was the dreadful sentence 
lie uttered at Weimar, and the words were never forgotten. 

The conduct and bearing of the Emperor was the njorc insulting from its 
contrast with that of his marshals and generals, many of whom could not 
help acknowledging in their acts the devotion and patriotism of their van- 
quished foes. Murat lost no occasion to evince this feeling, and sent eight 
colonels of his own division to carry the pall at General Selimettuu’s 
funeral, who was interred with all the honours due to one who had been the 
companion of the Great Frederick iiimsclf. 

Soult, Beruadotte, Augereau, Ney, and Davoust, with the several corps 
under their command, pursued the routed forces with untiring hostility. 
In vain did the King of Prussia address a supplicating letter asking for a 
suspension of arms. Napoleon scarcely deigned a reply, and ordered tlic 
advanced guard to march on Berlin. 

But a year before and he had issued his royal mandates from the palace 
of the Ciesars, and he burned now to date his bulletins from the palace of 
the Great Frederick ; and on the tenth day after the battle of Jena the 
troops of Lann<‘.s’s division bivouacked in the plain around Potsdam. 

I had joined rny brigade the day previous, and entered Berlin with them 
on the morning of the 23rd of October. 

The preparations for a triumphal efitry were made on the day before, and 
by noon the troops approached the capital, in all tlie splendour of full 
equipment. First came the grenadiers of Oudinot’s brigade, ouc of ihc 
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finest corps in the French army; their bright yellow facings and shoulder- 
knots had given them the sobriquet of tiie ^Grenadiers jaunes, * They 
formed part of Davoust’s force at Anerstadt, and were opposed to tlie 
Prussian guard in the greatest shock of the entire day. After them came 
two bittalions of the Chasseurs a pied — a splendid body of infantry — the 
remnant of four thousand who went into battle on the morning of the 15 ill. 
Then followed a brigade of artillery, each gun-carriage surmounted by a 
Prussian standard. Tiicse again were succeeded by the red lanci^rs of 
Berg, with Murat himself at their head; for they were his own regimeni, 
and he felt justly proud of such followers. The grand duke was in all the 
splendour of his full dress, and wore a Spanish hat, looped up, with an im- 
mense brilliant in front, and a plume of ostrich feathers floated over his 
neck and shoulders. Two hundred and forty chosen men of the Imperial 
Guard marched tw^o and two after these, each carrying a colour takmi from 
the enemy in battle, Nansouty’s cuirassiers came next ; tliey had suffered 
severely at Jena, and were obliged to muster several of their w ounded inch 
to fill up the gaps in their squadrons. Then there were the horse artillery 
brigade, wdiose uniforms and equipments, notwithstanding every effort to 
conceal it, show’cd the terrible effects of the great battle. General d’Au- 
vcrgnc\s ili vision, with the liussars and the light cavalry attach(‘d, followed; 
these were succeeded by the voltigeurs, and eight battalions of the Imperial 
Guard, whose ranks w(tre closed up with the Grenadiers a chex'al^ and more 
artilU'ry —in all, amorce of eighteen thousand — the Mite of tlio French army. 
Advancing in orderly time, th(iy came — no sound lu'urd save the. dull rever- 
beralion of the earth as it trembled beneath the columns, wdien the hoarse 
challeiigo to ‘halt’ was called from rank to rank, as often as those in the 
rear prcsscnl on the leading files — but,, as tli(*y reached the Brandenburg 
gate, flic band of each regirmuit burst forth, and the wide Piatz resounded 
with the clang of martial music, 

Li front of the palace stood the Emperor, surrounded by his staff,! which 
was joined in succession by each general of brigade as his cor])S moved by. 
A simple acknowledgment of the military salute was all Napoleon gave as 
each battalion passed, until the small party of the Imperial Guard appeared, 
bearing tlic captured colours; then his proud features relaxed, his eye 
dashed and sj)arklcd, and he lifted bis chapeau straight above his head, ami 
remained uncovered tlic whole time tlicy were marching past. This was 
the moment when enthusiasm could no longer be restrained, and a cry of 
“ Vive r Emperenr f” burst fortli, that, caught up by those behind, rose in 
ten thousand echoes along the distant suburbs of Berlin. 

Tt) look upon that glorious and glittering band, bronzed wu’th battle, 
their proud faces lit up with all the pride of victory, w'as indeed a triumph ; 
and one instinctively turned to see the looks of wondering and admiration 
such a sight must have Inspired. But with what sense of sadness cirue tlie 
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sudden thought — this is the proud exultation of the conqueror over the 
conquered — here come no happy faces and bright looks to welcome those 
who liave rescued them from slavery — here are no voices calling welcome to 
the dclive^rcr. No : it was a people crushed and trodden down — their hard> 
won laurels tarnished and dishonoured — their country enslaved — their 
monarch a wanderer, no one knew where. 

Little thouglit they who raised the statue of brass to the memory of the 
Great Frederick, that tlu^ clank of French musketry would be heard around 
it. IU)sshach ^vas, indeed, avenged — and cruelly avenged. 

Never did a people behave with more dignity under misfortune than the ' 
rmssiaiis on tlio entrance of tlie French into their capital. The streets 
were deserted*- the houses closed — the city was in mourning, and none 
stooped to the slavisli adulation wliich might win favour wdth the (conqueror. 
It was a triumf)lj — but there wore none to witness it. Of the nohl(‘.s, scarce 
one remained in Bt'-rlin. They had fallen in })!iltlc, or followed the fortunes 
of their beaten army, now^ scattered and dispersed through the kingdom. 

Their wives and daught-ers, in dp(‘j)est niouniing, bewailed their mined 
country as tlu'y would the dc4ith of a dearest friend. They cut off their 
blonde locks, and sorrowed like thoscj without a hope'. Tlieir gi‘eat country 
was to be reduced to ilie rj\nk of a nuere German ])roviuce — tlieir army dis- 
banded — their king dethroned, >Su(‘h was the contrast to our hour of 
triumph— such tin? sad r<*.versc to the gorgeous display of our armed 
squadrons. * 

8ear(j(dy had tlic Em])eror established his licad-cjuartcrs at Potsdam, than 
the whole administration of the kingdom was begun to be placed under 
French ride, rrefeets were apt)ointcd to different departnieuts of the king- 
dom, a heavy eont.ribution was imposed upon the nation, and all tlio offices 
of the statiJ were subjected to the control of persons named by the Eni[)(>ror. 
Among these, the first in importance was the posl-offiee; for, wlnle every 
preciu'J;U)u was tiik<’U that no interruption jhould occur in llic transmission 
of the mails as usual, a “Cabinet. Noir” was established here, as at. J’aris, 
wJiose function it was to 0 ])en the letters of suspected persons, and make 
copies of them ; the latter, indeed, w'crc often so skilfully executed as to be 
forvviuxUui to the address, Avhiic the origiiads were ]'.rescrv(‘d as “ proofs” 
against parties, if it were found necessary to accuse them afterwards. And 
luM'e T might mention, that the art of depositing metals in a mould by gal- 
vanic jirocess was known and used in imiUiting and fabricating tlic seals of 
various writers, many years before the discovery became^ generally known in 
Europe. 

The bnasiuii of private right involved in this breach of trust gave, as 
might be supposed, tbe greatest offence throughout the kingdom ; but the 
* severity with which every case of suspicious meaning was followed up and 
}>uuii»hcd, couv cried the feelings of indiguation and angey into those of fear 
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and trepidation — for this was ever pari of Napoleon's polic;y. The penalty 
of any offciice was madtj to exclude the sense of ridicule ils own littleness 
might have created, and men felt indisposed to jest where thek miiiii might 
end in melancholy. 

Tlie most remarhahle case, and that which, more than any other, impressed 
the public mind of tlic period, was that of the Prince de llatzfeld, whose 
letter to the King of Prussia was opemed at the post-ofiicc, and made the 
subject of a capital cliargc against him. Its contents were, as miglit be 
imagined from the channel of transmission, not such as could subst-aiitiat(j 
any treasonable intention on his part. A respectful homage to liis de- 
throned sovereign — a detail of the mournfui feeling experienced throughout 
his capital — aud some few particulars of the localitic's occupied by the 
French troops, was the entire ; and for this he was tried and coiidenmcd to 
death — a sentence wliieli the Emperor commanded 1,o he executed before 
sunset that same day. Happily for llie fate of the noble prinec;, as for the 
fair fame of Napoleon, both Duroc and ]{app w^ero ardently attached to him, 
and, at their earnest cntreatit?s, his life was spared ; })ut the ini])ression 
which (lie circumstances made upon the minds of (he inhabitants was deep 
and lasting, and llu're was a day to come wlicn all these- insults were to bo 
rcmonibcrcd and avenged. If 1 advert to the oecurrcnce here, it is because 
1 have but loo good reason (o b(‘ar memory of it, inflmmcing, as it did, my 
ow)i future fortunes. 

It chanced that one- cv’^cning, wlieu sitting in a cafe with some of rny 
brother otlicers, tlu' subject rjf (Ju; Princes do llatzfehrs odence wais moot.ed ; 
and, ill the unguaidcMl fn.'edom with which one talks to his comrades, I ex- 
pressed luysidf delighted at the clemency of the Emperor, and conceived, 
that h(‘ (‘(>uh] liav^' no ]iart in the breach of (’onfidenee which led to the 
accusation, uor couuteiiauee in any way liis prosecution. My companions, 
wlm had lit lie synij)all)y for Prussians, and none for aristocracy whalev(‘r, 
look a ditbu’cnt view (d‘ tlie matter, and scrupled not to regret ‘that tin; 
s{'n(<-iK*e of llie- court-martial had not been ext'cutcd. The discussion grew 
warm between us, the more, as I was alone ^ my opinion, and assaikid by 
several, who overbore me with loud speaking. Once or twice, too, an ob- 
scure taunt was thrown out against, aliens and fondgners, who, it was 
alleged, mwer could at heart forgive the aseeiidatiey of Erance and French- 
men. 

To this T replied hotly, for, while not taking to myself an insult wliicli 
my conduct in tlie service ]mlpably refuted, I w'as hurt and olfcnd(;d. Alas ! 

1 knew too well in iny lu^art what sacrifices .1 had made in changing my 
country — ^liow J had bartered all the hopes which attach to one's fstinuland 
for a career of mere selfish ambilioiu .Long since had 1 seen that the canst; 
I fouglit in was not that of liberty, but despotism. Napoleon’s gh)ry Nvas 
the dazzling light w'hicli blinded my true vision; and my (olio.Mug had 
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sornoiliiiig of infatuation, against wliicli reason was powerless. T sajf, that 
I answered Ihcsc taunts with hasly temper; and, carried away by a mo* 
nientary excitement, I told them, tljat they it was, not I, wlio would detract 
from the fair renown of tlie Emperor. 

The traits you would attribute to him,” said I, “ are not those of 
strcngtli, but weakness. Ls it the conqueror of Egypt, of Austria, and now 
of Prussia, wlio need stoop to this? We eamiot be judges of his policy, 
or the great events wliieli agitatt^ Europe. We would pronounce mosl 
ignorantly on the greatiuiss of his ])lans regarding lln; destinies of nations; 
but, on a mere question of high and liouoiirable feeling, of Tiianly hones! y, 
w hy should w(j not speak ? And here 1 say this uc^t was never bis.” 

A smile of sardonic moaning was the only re])ly lliis sjx'ceh met with, and 
one by one the ofBccrs rose and dropped off, leaving iue to ])ondcr over the 
disonssif)!!, in which I lunv remembered I had been betrayed into a warmth 
beyond discretion. 

Tliis took place early in November, and, as it was not referre^d to in any way 
afterwards by my comrades, 1 soon forgot it. My duties occu])icd me from 
moruing till night; for (kueral d*Auv(‘rgne being in attcndlinec on the 
Emperor, bad inindcd me over for the lime to the department of the 
adjutaui-gencral of iiie army, where my knowledge of German w'as found 
useful. 

On the 17th of tlie montli a general order w’as issued, containing the 
names of the various olficcrs selected for projnolipn, as well as of those on 
w'hoin lli(! cross of the ‘‘Legion” w'as to be conferred. Need 1 say with 
wdiat a tiirill of exultation 1 read my owm name amoug.4;lie latter, nor my de- 
light at finding it, followed by the words, ” l^y ord(‘r of his Majesty the Em- 
peruv, for a special service ou the 13th October, 180G.” Thisw^as the night 
belore t he battle, and now 1 saw that 1 Inad not been forgotten, as I feared — 
here w'as proof of the Einpcror’s rcmembriUice of me. Perhaps the delay 
was intended to test my prudence as to secrecy, and p(n*liaj)s it was deemed 
fitting that, my name should not u])pear except in the general list ; in any 
case, the long wdshed rcwvard mine— the proud distinction I had desired 
for so many a day and night. 

The distribution of the “ cordons” w^as always made the occasion of a 
gmiTid military s])ecta(ic, and the Emperor determined that tlie present one 
should convey a powerful impressiou of the idlectivc strength of his army, 
as w ell as of its jicrfect equijnnent : and accordingly orders w(!re despatched 
to the different generals of divLiou within twilvc or fifteen leagues of 
Berlin, to march tlu ir corps to the capital. The 2Sth of November was the 
day fixed for this grand dispky, and all was bustle and preparation for the 
event. 

Oil the morning of the 23ud, I received an official note from the bui'eau 
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of the adjufani-^cnt.Tal, desiring me to wait on liim before noon that same 
day. Ci)iie1nding it referred to rny promised promotion to the “Legion/’ it 
was wdlli somewhat of a fluttered and excited feeling L found myself, at 
some h'w lAinutes after eleven o’clock, in the aiitc-chainber, which idroady 
was ero\vd(id with officers, some seeking, some summoned to an iut(;rvicw'. 

In tlic midst of the buzz of conversation, whicli, despite the reserves of 
thti plae(', still prevailed, I lieard my name called, and fullow’ed an aide>de- 
(-•amp ahmg a passage into a large room, wdiich opened into a smaller apart * 
meut,, wliere, standing with his back to the fire, I perceived Marshal Bci- 
thier, Ids only companion being an officer in a staff uniform, busily engaged 
wTiting at a table. 

“ You are Captain Burke, of the Eighth Hussars, I believe, sir ?” said tlie 
Marshal, reading slowly from a slip of paper he held twisted round one 
linger. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ By birth an Irishman,” continued the Marshal ; “ entered at the Poly- 
technique in August, 1801. Am I correct r” I bowed. “Subsequently 
accused of being concerned in the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru,” re- 
sumed he, as he raised Ids eyes slightly from the paper, and fixed them 
searcldngly upon me. 

“ Palsidy so, sir,” was my only reply, 

“ You were acquitted— that’s enough: a rejirimaiid for imprudence, and 
a sliglil j)iiuishmeni of arrest, was all. Sinc(5 tliat time, you have ci)uduct(?d 
yoursedf, as the report of your commauding officer attests, with zeal and 
st(;adiii(jss.” 

lie paused liere, and seemed as if he expected me to say somciliing 
but as I thought tlic whole, a most strange (commencement to the ceremony 
of investing me with a cross of the Legion, I remained silent. 

“ At Paris, w hen attached to the elUe, you appear to have visilod the 
Duchess of Montserrat, and frequented her soireeay 

“ Once, sir, but once, I was in the house of the duchess ; my visit could 
scarcely have occupied as many minutes as 1 have spent here this morning.” 

“ Dined occasionally at the Moisson d’Or,” continued the Marshal, not 
noticing in any way my reply. “ Well, as I believe you are now aware that 
there arc no secrets with his majesty’s government, perhaps you will inform 
me what arc your relations with the Chevalier Duchesne ?” 

For some minutes previous my mind was dwelling on that personage, and 
1. answeriid ihe question in a few words, by stating the origin of our ac- 
quaintance, and briefly adverting to its course. 

“ Y^ou correspond with the chevalier ?” said he, interrupting. 

“ 1 have never done so, nor is it likely, from the manner in whicli we 
parted last, tiiat I ever shall.” 
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** This scarcely confirms tkit impression, sir,” said the Marshal, taking an 
oj)en letter from the table and iiolding it up before me. You know his 
handwriting — is that it 

" Yes ; 1 have no doubt it is.” 

“ Well, sir, tliat letter belongs to you ; you may take and read it. Then* 
is enough there, sir, to make your conduct the matter of a court-martial ; 
but 1 iun satisfied that a warning will be sulTicient. Let tiiis be such then. 
Learn, sir, that the plottings of a poor and mischievous party liarmonise iil 
with the duties of a brave soldier, and that a captain of the Guards might 
choose more snitublt; associates ilian the dupes and double-dealers of th(* 
Faubourg Sf. Gej-niaiii. There is your brevet to the Legion, signed by the 
Emperor; I shall return it to his majesty. aMayhap at some iutun*. period 
your conduct may merit difl'crcntly. I need hardly sny tfiat a gentleman so 
very lilfh^ ])ui‘licular in tlic cJioicc of liis friends would be a most misplaced 
subject for the honour of the ‘Legion.^” 

lie wav('d his hand in sign for me to withdraw, and, overwhelmed with 
eonfusioii, I bowed and left the room ; nor was it till the door clossed behind 
me ihai I felt how cruelly and unjustly 1 Jiad been treated ; llien suddenly 
the blood rushed to my face and ((unples, my head sccaued a,s it it would 
burst at either side*, and forgetting every eireiimstaiice of place and eondi- 
tion, I seized the hamlb^ of the door and wroiiched it open. 

Mfirsiial,” said .1, with the fearlessness of one resolved at any risk to 
vindic/ite liis characUT, ‘‘J know uotliingof tiiis let ter — I have not n;ad one 
line of it. J liave no fart tier intimacy vvitli the writ er than an ofiicer has 
with his comrade; Imi if I am to be the subject of ‘cspioiiago’ to the 
police — if my chance accpiaiiitauces in the world arc to be matter ol charges 
against my fealty and honour — if I who have nothing but juy sword and my 
e[)aulette ” 

When I. had got thus far 1 saw tlie martlial’s face turn deadly pah^, wliih* 
(lie olimer at the table made a hurried sign to me with bis finger to be 
silent. The door closed nearly at tin* ;.anie. instant, and I turned my liead 
round, and tlicrc stood the Emjieror. J'hc figure is still before me — he was 
statuling still, his hands behind his back, and liis low ehapean de(‘.j>ly 
pressed upon his brows, liis grey frock was open, and looked as if disor- 
dered from haste. 

“ What is this ?” said he, in that hissing lone lie always assumed wlicii 
in moments of passion — "Wvhat is tJiis ‘r Are we in liie bureau of a minister, 
or is this the sa//e de police ? Who are you, sir r” 

Jt was nut. until tlie question had been repeated that. 1 found courage to 
reply. But he waited not for my answer, as, sualeiiing the open letter from 
my fingers, he resumed : 

‘Mt is not lluis, sir, yon should come here. Your petition or memorial-— 
Ila! jmrhlcu! wliat is ihisP” 
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• At the iiistant his eyes fell upon the writing, and as suddenly liis face 
grew almost livid. Willi llic rapidity of liglitiiiiig he seemed to peruse the 
lines. Then, waving his hand, he motioned towards llie door, and muitercci, 
‘‘Wait without.” 

Like one awaking from a dreadful dream, I stood, endeavouring to recal 
my faculties, and assure myself how much there iniglit he of reality in my 
wandering fancies, when I jierccived that a portion of Ihe letter remained 
between my fingers as tlie Emperor snaiched it from niy hand. 

A half-finished seiiieiice was all 1 could make out ; but its tone made me 
tremble for what the rest of the epistle rnight contain: 

“ Surpass(;d themselves, of c.ourse, my dear Burke ; and so has Uk^ 
Emperor too. It remaimicl for the campaign in Prussia to prove that <jnc 
hundred and cighty*fivc tliousand prisoners can be taken from an army 
numbering one liundrcd and fifty foiir tliousand men. As to l)avoust, wiio 
really hud all the fighting, 1 hough he wrote no bulletin, all IVis feels 

Such was the morsd I had saved — such a specimen of the insolence of the 
entire. 

The. dreadful fact then broke suddenly upon me, that this letter had been 
written by Uucliesue lo elVc'ct my ruin; hud, as 1 stood sttipifiad with 
terror, (he door was suddeulv ojieiied, and the Emperor jiassed out. Ills 
eyes were turned on me as lie went, and 1 shrank back from their expression 
of witliering anger. 

Cajji.ain Burke !” said a voice fj-om within t he room, for the door conti- 
nued open. 

i entered slowly, but with a linn ste]». My mind was made up; and, in 
the force of a resolute dctcrinini^iion, I found strength fur whatever might 
happen. 

“ It would appear, sir,” said the Marshal, addressing me with a slcrri and 
s(wcrc expression of feature.s — “it would appi^ar that you permit yoursidf 
the widest liberty in canvassing the. acts of his Majesty the Emperor; for 
I find you here mentioned” — lie took a paper from the table as he spoke— 
“ as declaiming, in a jmblic cap, on the subj(5Ct of tlio IVince do liat/ieid, 
and e>xprcssiug, in no measured terms, your disapjiroval of his imprison- 
ment.” 

“All that I said upon l,be subject, sir, so fur as T can recollect, was in 
praise of the Emperor for clemency so well bestowed.” 

“There av/is no high-flown sentiment on Uic breaf/h. of honourable coufi- 
deiicc cihieted in opening jirivate letters,” said the Marshal, .sarcastically. 

“ Yes, sir, 1 do remember cx[)ressing myself strongly on that head.” 

“lam not surprised, sir,” interrupted he, “at your indignation ; your 
own conscience must have promfdcd you on tlic occasion. When a g(mtlc- 
man has sucli correspondents us tile Chevalier Duchesne, he may well feci 
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on a point like this. But cnougli of this. I have his majesty’s orders re- 
garding you, which are as follow ” 

“Forgive me, I beg you, sir, the liberty of iuierrupting you for one 
moment. I am au ali(m, and, therefore, little versed in the liabits and 
usages of the land for whose service I have shed my blood ; but I am sure 
a Marshal of France will not refuse a kindness to an officer of the army, 
however humble his station. 1 merely ask the answer to one question.” 

“ What is it P” said the Marshal, quickly. 

“Am I, as an officer, at liberty to resign my grade, and quit the 
service ?” 

“ Yes, parbleuf*^ said he, reddening — “yes, thAt you arc.” 

“Then here I do so,” rejoined I, drawing my sword from its scabbard. 
“ The career I can no longer follow honourably and independently, 1 shall 
follow no more.” 

“ Your corps, sir ?” said the Marshal. 

“ Tlie Eighth Hussars of the Guard.” 

“ Take a note of that, Gardanne. I shall spare you all unnecessary delay 
in tendering a written resignation of your rank. I accept it now. You 
leave Berlin in twenty -four hours.” 

I bowed, and was sihait. 

“Your passport shall b(^ made out for Paris; you shall receive it to- 
morrow morning.” He motioned with liis hand towards the door as hecon- 
oludt‘d, and I IcH. the room. 

The moment I felt myself alone, the courage whicli liad sustained me 
throughout at once gave way, and I leaned against tlic w^all, and covered my 
face with iny hands. Y(-'s, 1 kiicw^ it in my heart, the whole dream of life 
was over. The patli of glory was closed to me for ever. All the hopes on 
wliich, in sanguine hours, 1 used to feed my heart, were scattered ; and to 
the miseries of my exiled lot Avere now added the sorrows of au unfriended, 
companionless existence. The thought that no career w^as 0 }>cn to me came 
last — for at lirst I only remembered all I was leaving, not the dark future 
before me — ^yct, when 1 called to mind the injustice with which 1 had been 
treated — Ihe syst(‘m of “ espionage” to whicli, as an alien more particularly, 
I was exposed — 1 felt 1 had done right, and that to have remained in the 
service at such a sacrifice of my personal indepeudenee Avould have been 
base and unworthy. 

With a lialf-broken heart and faltering step I regained my quarters, where 
again ray grief burst fortli with more violence than at first. Every object 
about recalled to me the career 1 was leaving for ever; and, wherever my 
eye rested, some emblem lay, to open fresh stores of sorrow. 

The pistols 1 carried at Elebingen, a gift from General d’ Auvergne ; an 
Austrian sabre I had taken from its oVner, still ornamented with a little 
knot of ribbon Minette had fastened to tlie hilt, hung above the chimnej ; 
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and I could scarce look on them without tears. On the table still lay open 
tlie “ ordre du jour” wliicli named me to the Legion of Honour ; and now 
— the humblest soldier that carried his musket in the ranks was my superior. 
Not all the principle on which T founded my resolve was proof against this 
first outburst of my sorrow. 

The chivalrous ardour of a soldier’s life luid long supplied to me the place 
of those appliances to happiness which other men possess. Each day I 
followed it tiie path grew dearer to me. Every bold and daring feht, every 
deed of enterprise or danger, seemed to bring me, intliougbtat least, ncjirer 
to him whose greatness was my idolatry; and now, all this was to be as a 
mere dream — a thing wliicli had been, and was t o be no more. 

While I revolved such sad rotlcctions, a single knock came to rny door. I 
opened it, and saw a soldier of my own regiment. His dress was travel -stained 
and splaslicd, and he looked like one off a long journey, lie knew me at once, 
and accosted me by name, as ho presented a lei ter from General d* Auvergne.* 

“ You’ve had a smart ride,” smd I, as 1 surveyed his (lushed face and 
disordered uniform. 

Yes, caplaiu, from the ‘Oder.’ Our division is full twelve leagues from 
this. 1 left on yesterday morning, for the general was particular that tlie 
charger should not suffer on the way; as if a beast like that would mind 
double the distance.” 

41 By this time 1 had opened the letter, which merely contained the follow’- 
ing few lines : 

My peak Bukke, — ^Eve.ry new arrival here has brought me some fresh 
intelligence of you, luid of your conduct at Jena; nor can 1 say with what 
pride 1 havii heard that, the Emperor has iiieluded you among the list of the 
‘ deeores.’ Tliis is the day 1 often propliosied for you, and tlie true and only 
refutation against the calumnies of the false-hearted and the envious. 1 
send you a Polish charger for your gala review. Accept him from me, and 
bidieve that you have no warmer friend, nor more aflcctionatc, than yours, 

“ D’Auvekgne, Lieut.-Gon. 

“ Encampment on the Oder, Nov. 21, 1806.” 

Before 1 had finished reading the letter, my eyes grew so dimmed I could 
scarcely trace the letters. Each word of kindness, every token of praise, 
now cut me to the heart. How agonising are the congratulations of friends 
ou those events in life wlicrc our own conscience hears reproach against us 
— how poignant the self-accusation that is elicited by undeserved milogy ! 
How would Ju! think of my conduct ? By wdmt means sliould I convince 
him that no alternative remained to me ? I turned away, lest tlie honest 
soldier should witness my trouble,* and, as I approached tiie window, 1 be- 
held, in the court-yard beneath, the bcautilul cliargcr which, wdth the full 
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trappings of a hussar saddle^ stood proudly flapping his deep flanks with his 
long silken tail. With what a thrill I surveyed him ! — how my heart leaped, 
as 1 fancied myself borne along on the full tide of battle, eacli plunge he 
gave responsive to the stroke of my sword-arm ! For an instant I forgot 
all that had happened, and gazed on his maguiliccnt crest and splendid shape 
with an ecstasy of delight. 

“ Ay,” said the dragoon, whose eyes were riveted in the same quarter, 
“ there’s not a Marshal of France so well mounted ; and he knows the 
trumpet-call like the oldest soldier of tlic troop.” 

''You will return to-morrow,” said 1, recovering myself suddenly, and 
cndeavoiiriug to appear composed and at ease. “ Well, then, to-night, 1 
shall give you an answer for the general. Ec here at eight o’clock.” 

I saw that my troubled air and broken voicci had not escaped the soldier’s 
notice, and was glad when ilie door elos(id, and 1 was again alone. 

My first care was to write to the general ; nor w as it till after many elforts 
I succeeded to iny satisfaction in conveying, in a few and simple words, the 
reasons of that step wdiich must cmbiller mv fui.ure life. ]. explained how' 
deeply continued mistrust had w^oundid me; how my spirit, as a soldier and 
a gentleman, ixvollcd at the “espionage” establisfied over my jufl^ions ; that 
it was in weighing these insnlts against the wnM'k of all my hopes, I had 
cho.sen that ])a.th wdiieh had jndtlicr fanM\nor rank, nor honour, but still left 
mo an untrammelled spirit, and a mind at peace with itself. 

“ I liavc now,” said T, “to begin the world anew, without one clue to 
guide me. Every illusion with wdiich 1 had invested life has loft mC'; I 
must choose botli a career and a country, and^})ear with me from this no- 
thing but the hearf.hdt gratitude. I shall ever retain for one who befriended 
me through weal and woe, ai.d whose memory I shall bless wliile-I live.” 

I felt relieved and more at ease when I finibhcd this letter; the endeavour 
to set my conduct in its true light to another had also it.s elTect upon my 
own convictions. I knew, besides, that I had sacriticed to my determina- 
tion all my worldly prospects, and believed, that where self-interest warred 
with princq^le. Die right course could scarcely be doubtful. 

All this time, not one thought, ever ocenrred to me of how I was to 
the future. It. W’as strange, but so perfectly had tlie present crisis filled my 
mind, th<‘.rc wms not room for even a glance at what was to come. 

My passport was nuidc out for Paris, and thither I must go. So much 
was decided for me without iuterveution on my part ; and now it only re- 
mained for me to dispose of the little trappings of my former estate, and 
take the road. 

The Jew’s who always accompanied the army, offered a speedy resource in 
this emergency. My anxiety to leave B^lin by daybreak, aud thus avoid 
a meeting of any acquaintances there, made me accept of the sums they 
offered. To tiieni such iicgotiatiori» were of daily occurrence, and they well 
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knew how to profit by them. My whole worldly wealth consisted of two 
hundred Napoleons, and with this small pittance to begin lihi, 1 sat myself 
down to think whither I should turn, or what course adopt. 

The night passed over thus, and when day dawned, 1 had not closed my 
eyes. About four o’clock, the diligence in which 1 had secured a ])lace lor 
Weimar drew up at my door. I hurried down, and mounting to a scat 
beside the conducicur, I buried my face in the folds of my cloak, nor dared 
to look up until we had passed beyond the precincts of the city, and were 
travelling along on the vast phiiu of sand wdiich surrounds Berlin. 

The conducteur was a Prussian, mid divining my military capacity in my 
appearance, he maintained a cold and ’distant civility ; never sp<‘nking, ex- 
ce])t when spoken to, and even then in as few words as possible. TJiis 
was itself a relief to me; my heart was too full of its own suileriogs to find 
in conversation, and I dreamed away the hours till nightfall. 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

A FOREST PATH. 

When I reached Weimar, 1 quitted the diligence, resolved to make the 
remaiiulcr of the journey on foot, for thus I should both economise the little 
means I possessed, and (‘scape many of the (pestionings and inquiries to 
which, as a lniv<*llcr by })uh]ic e.onvcyanee, 1 was exposed. Knapsack on 
shoulder tlieii, and stall' in hand, I plodded onward ; and although frequently 
coming u]) wiili others on their way homeward, I avoided aU companionship 
with those whom 1 could no longer think of as comrades. 

Tiui two tides (jf population which met upon that great highway told the 
whohi history of war. Here came the young soldiers, fresh enrolled in the 
consen-iption, glowing with ardour, and bounding with life and buoyancy, 
and mingling their village songs witli warlike chants. There, footsore and 
weary, witli tattered uniform and weatherbeaten look, toiled along the tired 
vet craii, turning, as he went, a glance of compassionate contempt on those 
whose wild “ vivas^^ burst forth in greeting. As for me, I could ueiiher 
partake of i,he high hopes of the one, nor sympathise with the war-worn 
nature of the ofher. Disappointment, bitter disappointment in every che- 
rished expectation, had thrown a chili over me, and I wanted even the 
energy to become reckless. In this stnte, 1 did not dare to face the future, 
but in moody despondency reflected on the past. Was this the destiny 
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Marie dc Mciidon predicted for mo ? was the ever-present thought of my 
mind. Is it thus I should appear before her ? 

A hundred times came the Ihought to join the new levies as a soldier, to 
carry a musket in the ranks; hut then came back in all its force the 
memory of the distrust and suspicion my services had met with ; the con* 
viction hourly became clearer to me, that I fought not for liberty, but des- 
potism-- that it was not freedom, but slavery, in whose cause I shed my 
blood. 

To avoid meeting with the detachments which each day occupied the 
road, I turned from the chauss^e on passing Eisenach, and took a forest 
path that led through Murbach to Fulda. My path led through tlic Creutz 
Mountains, a wild and niifrcqucnted tract of country, where few cottages 
were to bo seen, and scarcely a village existed. Vast forests of dark pines, 
or bleak and barren mountains, stretched away on either side ; a few i)atchcs 
of miserable tillage here and there met the view; but the scene was one of 
saddening inllueucc, and Jiai’inouised but too nearly with my own des- 
pondency. 

To reach a place of shelter for the night, I was more than once obliged 
to walk twelve leagues during the. day, and had thus to set out hcfor(‘. day- 
light. This exertion, liowcvcr, brought its own rew'ard : tln^ stiinnlaut of 
labour, the necessity of a task, gradually allayed the mental irritation 1 
sulTcrcd under ; a healthier and more manly tone of thinking succeeded to 
my former regrets, and with a heart elevated, if not cheered, I ec)iit€Ri<;d 
my w^ay. 

Tlu^ third day of rny toilsome journey was drawing to a close — a mass of 
lieavy and louring clouds, dark and thunder-charged, slowly moved along 
the sky - and a low, moaning sound, that seemed to sigh along the ground, 
boded the approach of a storm. 1 was still three leagues from my halting ^ 
plac<'., and began to deliberate within myself wlieihcr the douse pine wood, 
which came down to the side of the r(;ad, might not afford a safer refuge 
from the hurricam^, than the chances of reaching a house before it broke 
forth. 

'I'he shepherds who frequented ihcsc dreary tracts often erected little 
hut<s of bark as a shelter against the cold and severity of the wu’ntry days, 
and to liiid out one of tlntsc no^v was my great endeavour. Scarcely liad 
1 formed the resolve, when 1 perceived a small path opening into tlic wood, 
at tlic entrance to w hich a piece of board nailed against I he trunk of 
a tree, gave tidings that, such a ]>lace of security w^as not far distant. These 
signs of forest life I had hjarned in my wanderings, and now strode forward 
with renewed vigour. 

The path led gradually upwards, along the mountain side, w^hicli soon be- 
came so encumbered willi hnish wood® that I liad much difficulty in pushing 
my way ; and at last began to doubt whether I might not have w^andered 
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from the track. The darkness was now complete' -uighi had fallen, and a 
heavy crashing rain ponrctl down upon llie tree -tops, hut could not pene- 
trate through llieir langdcd shelter. The wind, too, s\Ye})t in loud gusts 
ar)ov('., and the long-thrcateucd storm began. A loud, dcareiiing roar, like 
that of tlic sea itself, arose, as the leafy branches bent before^ the blast, or 
snapped witli sudden shock boueatli the liuiTicaiie ; clap after clap of 
thunder resounded, and then the rain descended in torrents — ^thc heavy 
drops, at last, t.ric^kling from. leaf to leaf, reaching me as I stood. Once 
more I pushed forward, and had not gone many paces when the red glare of 
a fire caught my eye. Steadfastly fastening my gaze upon the flame, 1 
liurried on, and at lengtli perceived with ecstasy that the light issued from 
the window of a small hovel, such as I have already mentioned. To gain 
the entrance of the hut I was obliged to pass the window, and could not 
resist ilie temptation to give a glance at the interior, whose cheerful blaze 
betokened babitatiou. 

It wtus nol without surpri.^^c that, instead of the figure of a shepherd 
reposing b(‘sidc Ins fire, 1 bclidd tliat of an old man, whose dress bespoke 
Ihe tu'ic.st, kneeling in deep devotion at the foot of a small crucifix attacked 
to llie wall. Not all tin; Vvild sounds of the raging storm seemed to turn 
Jiis ulteutioiL from the obje^ot of his worship —his eyes were closed, but the 
1 k‘uJ thrown backwards showed his lace upturned, when the lif)s moved 
“vajpidly in prayer. Never had I bclu ld so f>crfect a picture of intense devo- 
tional feeding — every Hue in his marked count eiianc(i indicated the tension 
of a mind tilled with one Ciigrr^ssing thought, wljilc his tremulous hands, 
clasped befon^ him, shook with llie tremor of strong emotion. 

What a contrast; to the loud warring of the elements that peaceful figure, 
raised above earth and its troubles, in the ,s])irit of his holy communing — 
I'.ow deeply touching the calm serenity of his holy brow, with the roiling 
( rash of falling branches, and the deep baying of the storm! 1 did not dare 
to inteiTU])t him, and when I did approach the door it was with silent step 
and iioiseh^ss gesture. As I stood, the old priest — for now 1 saw that In^ 
was sucli— concluded hks prayer, and detaching his crucifix from the wall, 
he kissed it reverently, and placed it in his bosom ; then, rising slowly from 
Ills knees, he turned towards me. A slight start of surprise, as quickly 
followed by a smile of kindly greeting, escaped him, while he said in 
Prench, 

You are welcome, my son — come in and share with me tlie shelter, foi- 
it is a wild night.’’ 

“ A wild night, indeed, father,” said I, casting my eyes around the little 
hut, where nothing indicated the appearance of habitation. “ I codd Jiavc^ 
wished you a better home than this egainst the storms of winter.” 

“ 1 am a traveller like yourself,” said he, smiling at my mistake ; and a 

countryman, too, if I mistake not,” 
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The accents in which these words were spoken pronounced him a French- 
maii, and a very little sufficed to ratify the terms of our companionsliip ; 
and liaving thrown a fresh billet on the fire, wc both seated oui’selves 
before it. My wallet was, fortunately, better stored than the good father's, 
and having produced its contents, we supped cheerfully, and like men who 
were not eating their first bivouac meal. 

I perceive, father,^ said I, as I remarked the maimer in which he dis- 
posed iiis viands — I perceive you have campaigned ere now — ^the habits of 
the service are not easily mistaken/^ 

I did not ne.ed that observation of yours,’^ replied he, laughing slightly, 
to convince me you were a soldier ; for, as you truly say, the camp leaves 
its indelible traces bcliind it. You are hastening on to Berlin, I sup- 
pose ?’• 

I blushed deeply at the question — the shame of my changed condition had 
been hitherto confined to my own heart, but now it was to be confessed be- 
fore a stranger. 

1 ask your pardon, my son, for a quest ion 1 bad no right to ask — aud 
(iven there, again, I but showed my soldier education. I am returning to 
France, and in seeking a short path from Eisenach, found myself where you 
scf^, as night was falling, well coiiteiit to be so well lodged — all the more, if 
1 am to have your compmiionship.'*’ 

Few and siniplo as these words were, there was. a tone of frankness • 
them, not less than the evidence of a (tert.aiii good brec'ding, by which he 
apologised for his own curiosity in .speaking thus freely of himself, that 
satisfied me at once; and I hastened to inform him tliat circumsiauecs had 
induced me to leave the service, in which I had bi‘Cii a captain, and lhat 1 
wns now, like himself, returning to France. 

“ You must not tliiiik, father,’^ added 1, with sonu; eagerness — ‘^you must 
not think that other reasons than my own free will have made me cease to 
be a soldier.” 

It would ill become me to Imve borursucli a suspicion,” interrupted he, 
quickly,* ‘‘When one so young and full of iii\- ns you are leaves the path 
where lie honour, and rank, aiid fame, lie must liavo cause t o make the sacri- 
fice — for I can scarce think that , at your age, these things seem nought to 
your eyes.” 

“ You are right, father, •Wiey arc not si»; tlu y have been my guiding stars 
for many a day — fdas ! that tluiy can be such no longer!” 

There are higher hopes to cherish than these,” said lie, solemnly; 

‘‘ high^’ than the loftiest longings of ambition, but: wc all of us cling to. the 
things of life, till in their perishable nature they wean us off with disap- 
pointment and sorrow. From such a krial am 1 now suficring,” added he, 
in a low voice, v'hile the tears rose to his eyes aud slowly coursed along his 
pale cheeks. 
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There was a pause neither of us felt inclined to break, when at length the 
priest said, 

“ What was your corps in the sendee ?” 

^‘Thc Eighth Hussars of the Guard,” said I, trembling at every word. 

*^Ah, h£ was in the "Guides/” rc])eatcd he, mournfully, to himself; 
“ you knew the regiment ?” 

"" Yes, they belonged to the Guard also ; they wore no epaulettes, but a 
small gold arrow on the collar.” 

"‘ .Like this,” said he, unfastening the breast of his cassock, and taking 
out a small paekag(^, whicli, among otJuu- things, contained the dcsignatiou 
of the Cory^ den Gniden in an arrow of gold embroidery. ‘"Had he not 
beautiful hair, long and silky as a girPs?” said he, as he produced a lock of 
light uTul sunny brown, ‘"?oor Yiphoiiso ! thon wouldst have been twenty 
hadst thou lived till yesterday. If 1 shed tears, young man, it is because 1 
liave lost the groat earthly solace of my solitary lire ; others have kindred 
and fricmls, have happy lionie.s, wliich, even vvium bcrea\ ('ouaits come, witli 
lime will h(!.*d up the wound™ 1 had but him 1” 

"" IT(i was your iie])]icw, perhaps said I, half fearing to interfere with 
Ills sorrow. 

The old man shook his head in token of dissent, wliilc he muttered tf> 
hinaelC, 

m Auerstadt may be a proud memory to some, to me. it is a word of 
sorrow and inouriung. Tlic .story is but a short one — alas ! it has but one 
colour tliroughout : 

‘"Count Ijouis dc M('ringues — of whom you have doubtless heard that ho 
rode as ])oslili(ni to the' carriage of his sovereign in the celebrated flight t, a 
Vareniios — lell by the guillotine the w'cek after tlie king’s trial ; tin' eountt^ss 
was executed on ihe .saiiie scafiold as h('r husband. 1 was the priest, w ho 
a(‘eornpum(Hl her atllu^ moment, and in my arms she jdaced lier only child, 
mi iufaril hoy of two years. There was a cry among the crowd to have tJic 
child executed also, and many called out tliat the spawm w'ould be a serpent 
(Hie day, and it were better to crusli it while it was time; but the little 
fellow was so handsome, and looked so wiiiningly around him on tlu; armed 
ranks and the glancing weapons, tluit ttveii ihrir cruel hearts relented, and lie 
wa.^ sparcid. It is to me like y(?sterdav, as 1 remember every minute cir- 
eiimsfanee ; 1 can r(*cal (wen the very faces of that irriubled and excited 
as'sendilnge, (lint at one moment screamed aloud for blood, and at the next 
wcrij eotivulsed wiili saviigt*. laughter. As 1 forced my w^ay through the 
dense array, a rude arm was streti-lied out from ilie mass, and a linger 
dripping with tke gore of the scailbld w'as drawn across the boy’s face, 
while a rulhan voice exclainuid — "Thp Meringues wx*rc ever ]»roud of their 
blood, k'.t see if it be redilc.r than other people’s.* The child laughed, 
and the mob, with horrid mockery, laughed too. 

r 2 
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I look him home with me to my presbytere at Sevres — ^Ibr that was my 
])arish-r-and we lived together in peace until the terrible decree was issued 
which proclaimed aU France atheist ; then wc wandered soutli wards, towards 
that good land which, tlirough every vicissitude, was true to its faith and its 
king, La Vendee. At Lyons wc were met b^ a party of the revolutionary 
soldiers, who, with a ‘ commissaire’ of the governiiienti were engaged in 
raising young men for tlic conscription. Alphonse, who vras tw(dvc y(',ars 
old, felt all a boy^s enthusiasm at the warlike display before him, and per- 
suaded inc to follow the crowd into the ' Place des Terreaux/ where the 
numbers were read out. 

“ ^Paul Ducos,® cried a voice aloud, as we approached the stage on which 
the commissary and liis staff were standing — ‘where is this Paul Duoos?® 

“ ‘ 1 am here,® replied a ilnc, frank-looking youth, of some fifleeu years ; 
‘ but my fatlier is blind, and J cannot leave him/ 

“ ‘ We shall soon sec tlial,® called out the commissary. ‘ Clerk, j-ead out, 
Ills dgnalment* 

. ‘Paul Ducoa, son of Eugene l)ucos, formerly calling himself Count 
Lucos de la Breche 

“‘Down •with the royalists — a has tlie tyrants!® screamed the mob, 
not suffering t he rcmahuler to he hoard. 

“ ‘Approach, Paul Du cos,® said the Comujissary. 

“ ‘ Wait lien*, father,* wliispercd the youtli ; ‘ 1 will eonu; l)ack presently.* 
But the old man, a Ihu^ and venerable tigurc, the remnant of a noble race, 
licld Jiim fast, and, as his lips inanbled, said, ‘ Do nut leave me, Paul — my 
child, my comforter, stay near me.’ 

'I’lie boy looked round him for one face of kindly pity in this emergency, 
when, tairning towards me, he said, rapidly, ‘ Stand near him.* He broke 
from the old muii’.s embrace, and, rushing through tlie crowd, mounted the 
scaffold. * 

“ ‘ You arc drawn for the conscription, young num,* said the Commissary ; 
‘ but, in consideration of your father’s inliftnity, a substitute will be acce])t('d 
• — havc‘you such T 

“The boy shook his head mournfully and in silence. 

“ ‘ Have yoti any friend who \vo\ild jf^sist you here ? Bethink you awhile,’ 
rejoined the Commissary, wlio, f<n- Jiis station and duties, was a kind and 
benevolent man. 

“ ‘ 1 have none ; they have left us nothing, neither home nor friends,® 
said the youth, bitterly ; ‘ and, if it were not for his sake, I care not wdiat 
they do witli me,’ 

“ ‘ Down vvith the tyrants !* yelled the mob, as they heard these haughty 
words. 

“ ‘ Then your fate is decreed/ resumed the Commissary. 
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“ ‘ No, not yet !’ cried out Alphonse, as, breaking from my side, he 
gained the steps and mounted the platform — ‘ I will be his substitute !* 

“ Oh ! how shall I tell the bitter anguish of that moment, which at once 
dispelled the last remaining hope I cherished, and left me destitute for ever. 
As ^dashed the tears from my eyes mid looked up, the two boys were locked 
in eacli other’s arms. It was a sight to have melted any heart, save those 
around them ; hut bloodshed and crime had choked up every avenue of fecl- 
iiig, and left them, not men, but t igers. 

' Alphonse de Meringues,’ cried out the boy, in answer to a question 
regarding his name. 

“ "There is no such designation in France,’ said a grim-looking, hard- 
f(‘,aturcd man, who, wearing the tricolorcd scarf, sat at the? table beside the 
clerk. 

"" " I was never called by any other,’ rejoined the youth, proudly. 

"" ‘ Citizen ^Meringues,’ interposed the CoiAnissary, mildly, ‘ ivhat is your 
age?’ 

“ ‘ 1 know not the years,’ replied he ; "but I have? heard that I was but an 
infant when they slew my father.’ 

"" A tierce roar of passion broke from the mob below tlic scaffold as they 
heard this, and again tlic cry broke forth — " Down with the tyrants !’ 

"" " Art thou, then, the son of that base sycophant who rode courier to t in'. 
®'C«»pct to Varemics ?’ said the hard-featured man at the tabic. 

‘ Of the truest gcritlcmaii of France,’ culled out a loud voice; from below 
the platform; " Vive le roiP Jt was the blind man who spoke, and waved 
liis cap above his head. 

"" ‘ To the guillotine — to the guillotine !’ screamed a Imndnd voicfis, in 
tones wildejr than the cries of famished wolves, as, seizing the .ag(;d man, 
tliey tore his clothes to very rags. In an instant all attention was turned 
from the platform to the scene bedow it, where, with sliouts and screams of 
fury, the terrible mob yelled aloud for blood. In vain the guard^j endea- 
voured to keep back the people, who twice rcsc\ied their victim from tJic 
hiinds of the soldiery, and akeady a confused murmur rose that the com- 
missary himself was a traitor to the public, and favourejd the tyrants, wlimi 
a dull, clanking sound rose; above the tumult, and a cheer of triumph pro- 
claimed tlie approach of the instrument of torture. 

“ In their impetuous torrent of vengeance they had dragged the guillotine 
from the distant end of the " Place,’ where it usually stood, and there now 
still knelt the figure of a condemned man, lashed with his arms behind him, 
on the platform, awaiting the moment of his doom. Oh ! that terrible face, 
whereon dcaith had already set its seal. With glazed, lacklustre eye, and 
cheek leaden and quivering, he gazed around on the fiendish countenances 
]ik(; oik; awakening from a dream, his lips parted as though to speak, but no 
sound came forth. 
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‘ Place — place for Monsieur le Marquis !’ sliouted a ruffian, as he as- 
sisted to raise the figure of the blind man up the steps ; and a ribald yell of 
fiendish laugliter followed the brutal jest. 

' Thou art to make thy journey in most noble company/ said another 
to tlie cuJprit on the platform. 

“ ‘ An he see not his way m the next world better tlianin this, thoutnust 
lend hini a liaiid, fritmd," said a third. ' And with many a ruffian joke they 
taunted their victims, who stood on the last threshold of life. 

Among the. (irowd nj)on the scaffold of the guillotine I could see the 
figure of the blind man as it leaned and fell on either side, as the movement 
of the mob bore it. 

^ Varhku ! these royalists would rather kneel than stand/ said a voice, 
a.s tlicy in vain essayed to make the old man plaee hi.s ieet under him ; and 
cj’e I he laughter wliieli this rude jest excited ceased, a ci*y broke forth uf — 
‘lie is il{;ad—h(t is dead!’ ^nd, with a lieavy siimph, thelmdy fell froju 
their hands, for, when their power of cruelty ended, tiny ciir(‘d Jiot for the 
corpse. 

“ It was true : life was (jxtinet, none knew how — wd)cther from the vio- 
jenee of the mob in its first outbreak, or ihai a long-suffering heart had 
burst at last — but ilnj eliord was suapixnl : and he wffiose ])roud soul lately 
defied ilic c*ountl(\ss thousands around, now slept witli the dead. 

*‘ln a few seconds it seemed as though tiny telt that a power strouges^ 
lij;iu tiieir own had intcrposcal between them and llieir vengeanee, and they* 
.stood almost aghast before tlu‘ corpse, wluwe no trace of blood proclaimed 
It to be tiieir own; tlicn, rallying from tliis stupor, with one voice they de- 
manded that tlie son should atone fur tin* crimes of iJic father. 

“ ^ I am ready/ cri<;d the youth, in a voice above the tumult. ‘1 did not 
deem I could b(^ grateful to yc for augid, but I am for this.’ 

'‘To no purpose did the commissary propose a delay in the sentence; he. 
\vn,s unsupported by bis colleagues— tie* passions of tlie mob rose Ligiier 
and higher — the thirst for blood uiislakcd, became iuleusc and maddening, 
and they danced in frantic glee around the guillotine, while they chanted 
one. of t he demoniac songs of tlie scaffold. 

In this moment., when the torrent ran in one direction, Alphonse might 
liave (^sca])e.d all notice, but that the condemned youtli turned to embrace 
him once more before he descended fixim tlie platform. 

“ ‘ Tiny arc so sorry to separate, it is a shame to part them,’ cried a ruf- 
fian in tJu* crowd. 

“ ‘ forget, citi/.cn, that this boy i.s his substitute,’ said the Commis- 
sary, mildly ; ‘ the Ucpublie must not be cheated of its defenders.’ 

“ ‘ Five Ui Rf'^puhliqueJ* cried the soldiers, and the cry was re-echoed by 
thousands, yvliilc amid their oheers there rose the last faint sigh of an 
expiring victim. 
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“The scene was over, the crowd dispersed, and the soldiers marched 
Ijack to quarters, accompanied by some hundred coiiscrii>is, among whom 
was Alpliousc, a vague, troubled expression betokening tlmi he scarce know 
wliat Lad happened around iiim. 

“ The regiment to which he was appointed was at Toulon, and there I 
Ibllowed liim. Th^y were ordered to the north of Italy soon aft(?r, and 
thcncc to Egypt. Through the battle-fields of Mount Tabor mid the Pyra- 
mids 1 was over beside liim ; on the heights of Austerlil z I stanched lus 
wounds, and i laid him beneath the earth on the field of Auerstiidt,.'" 

The old man’s voice trembled imd became feeble as ho finished speaking, 
and a settled expression of grief clothed his features, which wxre pale as 
death. 

“ I must see Sevn's once more,” said he, after a pause ; “ I must look 
on the old houses of the villagi', and the little gardens, and the vencralile 
church ; they will be the only tilings to greet me there now, but 1 must gaze 
on them ere I close my eyes to this world and its cares.” 

“Come, eornc, father,” said I, “to one who has acted so noble a part as 
yours, life is never without its own meims of happiness.” 

“ 1 sjioke not of death,” replied he, mildly; “ but the holy calm of a con- 
vent will better suit my scared and worn heart than all that the world calls 

its joys and pleasures. You, who are yomig'and full of hope ” 

^ “ Alas ! father, speak not thus ; one can better endure the lowering 
skies of misfortune as the evening of life drawls near, than when the morn of 
existence is breaking. To luc, with youth and health, there is no futui*e — 
no hope.” 

“1 will not hear you speak thus,” said the priest; “fatigue and weari- 
ness are on you now. Wait until to-morrow — we shall be fellow-travellers 
togetlier — and then, if you will reveal to me your story, mayhap my long ex- 
perience of the world may suggest comfort and cuusoiaiion where you can 
sec ncillicr.” 

Tile storm by this time had abated much of its violence, and across the 
moon the large clouds were wafted speedily, disclosing bright jiaiches of 
liglit at every moment. 

“ Such is our life here,” said the father, " alternating with its days of 
happiness and sorrow. Let us loam, then, in the dark hour of our de^liny, 
to bear the glare of our better fortunes, for, believe me, that when our jo vs 
are greatest, so are our trials also.” 

He ceased speaking, and I saw that soon afterwards his lips moved as if 
in prayer. I now laid myself down in my cloak beside the fire, and was soou 
buried in a sleep too sound even for a dream. 
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CEAPTER XXVm. 

A C 1£ A N C B M E K T I N G. 

With the good priest of Sevres I journeyed along towards the frontier of 
France, ever scleetiug the least frequented paths, and such as wen^ not 
likely to be; taken by tlic troops of soldiery which daily moved towards ller- 
liiL 'riie frankness of niy companion had made me soon at ease with him, 
and I told him, without reserve, the story of my life, down to the decisive 
moment of my leaving tlie army. 

You see, father,” said I, ^‘liow completely my career has failed — iiow, 
with all the ardour of a soldier, with all tlic devotion of a follower, 1 have 
adhered to the Emperor’s fortunes, and yet ” 

Your ambition, liowc\er great it was, coidd not stifle conscience. 1 can 
believe it well. Tlu^y who go forth to the wars, with liigli liopes and bound- 
ing lu'.arts- who picture to their minds tlu^ glorious rewards of great acihie,V(s 
uicnls — should blind their (‘yes to tlie horrors and injustices of the cause' llmy^ 
bleed for. Any sjmpalhy witli misfortune, wmiild sap tlie very priucijile of 
that heroism A\'hosc essf'iice is success. Men cannot play the double gfime, 
even in matters of Avorldly ambition. Had you not listened to the proinjit- 
iiigs of your heart, you had been greater; had you not followed tlie daz/.ling 
glare, of your liopes, you had been happier — both you could se^arcely be. Be 
assured of this, my son, the*, triumphs of a country can only bo enjoyed by 
the (ihild of the soil ; the brave soldier, who lends liis arm to the cause, 
feels he. has little jiart in the glory.” 

True, indeed — most true — I feel it.” 

“And were it otherwise, how unsatisfying is the tliirsi for that same 
glory, how endless the path that leads to it, how many regrets accompany 
it, how many tics broken, how many friendships forfeuted ! No, no ; return 
to your own land — to the country of your birth ; some honourable career will 
lilways present, itself to him who seeks but iiidepeudeiiee^, and the integrity 
of bis own licart. llcncalh the coiiquoriug eagles of the. Emperor there arc 
men of eve'ry shade of political opinion — for the conscription is pitiless. 
There are? l{oyurL;>ts, who love their king, and hate*, the usurper; there are 
Jacobins, who worship freedom, and detest the tyrant; there are stern Kc- 
publicans — Vendeians, and followers of Moreau — but yet all arc Frenchmen. 

‘ Lcje helUi Fran/e'^ is t lie watchword that speaks to every heart— and patriot- 
ism is the bond between thousands. Yfju have no share in tliis. The 
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delusion of national glory can never throw i(s deception around you. 
Keiuni, tlieiij to your country, and be assured that, in her cause, your least 
efTorts will be more ennobling to yourself than the boldest deeds the hand 
of a mercenary ever achieved.” 

The inborn desire to revisit my native laud needed but the counsels of 
the priest to make it all powerful ; and as, day by day, 1 plodded onward, 
my whole thoughts turned to the chances t>f my escape, and the means by 
wliich I could accomplish my freedom — for the war still continued between 
Franeci and England, and tlie blockade of the French ports was strictly 
maintained by a powerftd fleet. The* difficulty of the step only increased 
my desire to clfect it ; and a hundred projects did I revolve in my mind, 
without ever being able to fix on one whci'c success seemed likely. The 
very resolve, however, had cheered my spirits, and given new courage to 
rny heart — and an object suggested a hope — and, with a ho])e, life avus no 
longer burdensome. 

Eacli morning now I sot fortvard tvitb a mind morct at case, and more 
oj)cn to receive pleasure from the varied objects which met m(^ as 1 went. 
Not. so my ])oor companion; the fatigue of the journey, added t.o great 
jmmtal suffering, began to prey upon liis bciiltb, and brought back mi ague 
h(' had contracted in Egypt, from the effect of which his constitution had 
iievtr perfectly recovered. 

first the malady showed itself only in great depression of spirits, wliich 
made him silent for hours of the way — but soon it grew worse ; ho walked 
\vilh much difficulty — took but little uourishment — and seemed impressed 
with a sad foreboding that iiie disease must be fatal. 

“ 1 wanted to r(‘ach my village — my own quiet ciiurcbyard should have 
been my r(*sting-plac(i,” said he, as he sank wearied and cjcliauslcd on a 
little hank at the roadside. ‘‘But ibis was only a sick man’s fancy. Poor 
Al])honsc lies far aw^ay in the dreary plain of Anerstadt,” 

Tlio suii was just, setting of a clear day iu December as avc halted on a 
lilllo (‘iiiiiKiiice, wliich cominauded a distant vicAV on every side. Behind, 
lay ili(j (lark forests of Germany, the tree-tops presenting their massive 
wavy surface, over which the passing clouds threw momeutary sliadows ; 
before, but, still sumo miles away, we could trace the llhiue, its bright silver 
current sparkling in the sun; beyond, lay tlic great plains of France, and 
upon these the sick man’s eyes rested Avith a stc'adfast gaze. 

‘‘ Yt's,” said he, after a long silence on both skh'.s, “ the fields and the 
mountains, the sunshine and the shade, are like those of other lands ; but 
the feeding which attaches the heart to country is an inborn sense — and the 
very word ‘ liorne’ brings with it the vidiole history of our affections. Even 
to look thus at his native country ij^a blessing to mi exihr’s lieart.” 

I scarcely dared to interrupt tlie reverie which .succeeded these f(jw 
words ; but w hen I perceived that he still remained sealed, his head between 
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his hands, and lost in meditation, T ventured to remind him that wc were still 
abov(i a league from Heimbaeli, the little vilhige where we should pass tluj 
night, and that on a road so wild and unfrequented there was little hope of 
finding shelter any nearer. 

“ lou must lean on me, father — the night air is fresh and bracing, and 
after a little it will revive 3 'ou.’^ 

The old man rose without speaking, and, taking my arm, began the. 
descent of llic mountain, llis stiips, however, were tottering and uncer- 
taiti, his breathing Iiurried and diiiicult, and his cai^riage indicated the very 
greatest debility. 

1 cannot do it, my sou,” said he, sinking upon tlie grassy btmcli whicii 
S!kirt.ed the way; ‘^you, must leave me. It matters little now where this 
frail body rests ; a lew liours more, and the rank grass will wavui above it 
and the rain beat over it nufelt. L(d. ns part here; an old rnaifs blessiiig 
for all your kindruiss will follow you tlirougli life, aud may cheer you lo 
tliink on hereafter.” 

you then suppose 1 could leave you tluis?” said 1, reproachfully. 

is it so you think of me ?” 

'*My minutes are few now, my child,” replied he, more solemnly, “ and 1 
would pass the last juouumt.s of my life alone. Well, thou,* if you will no! — , 
leave me now for a litUe, ami return to me; by that tinu' my mind will 1)(‘ 
cidjuer, aud mayliap, toct, my sirength greater, juid 1 may be able to aec;^:"^ 
puny you to the village."' 

L aecedtul to tliis proposal the more willingly, because it afforded nni th(' 
liope of finding sorm' means to convey him to Ilcimbucli ; and so, having 
wrapped him carefully in my cloak, 1 hastened dowu the muuutaiu at the top 
of my speed. 

Tlic zig-zag paih by -which 1 went discovered to me. from time to time the 
lights of the little hamlet, which twinkled star-like in the valley; aud as i 
drew' nearer the confused hum of voices reached me. 1 listcm.'d, and to my 
amazement heard the deep, hoarse, bay of trumpet, ilow' well 1 knew 
that sound — it was the niglit-eall to g;»ther in j,he stragglers. 1 stopp('d to 
listen, and now, in the stillness, could mark the tramp of horsemen aud the 
iilank of their cquipm(*nts ; again the trumpet sounded, and w^as answered 
by luiother at some distaucc. The road lay straigid. below me at some 
hundred yards off, and, leaving the patli, 1 ilashcd directly dowuiwaixis jusf 
as tiic leading horsemen of a small detachment came slowdy up. To their 
loud rieef I answmrcd by giving au account of the sick man, aud 

entreating the sc’geaut wiio commanded the party to lend assistance to 
convoy^ in to the: vilkige. 

“ tliat wt will,” said the honest soldier; “ a priest who has 

made the campaign t>f Egypt- and Austria is worthy of all our care. Where 
is he?” 
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Al)Out a miI(J froiti bat the road is not practicablo for a horseman.” 

“ Weil, YOU shall li:ivo two of jn\ nu'ii; llicy wiW so‘>ai brhio’ him liiihc'r 
and, as ]jc spt)kt‘, he ordered hvo trou[)ers to dismount, who (jiiiekiy disim- 
ciinibiM'iiu:; lln inselves ol‘ tluar sabres, ])repared to follow inc\ 

VVe shall c'^pcet you at tiic bivouac/* cried the sergeant, as he resumed 
liis way; while 1, eager to return, lu'casted the mouiitam with renewed 
energy. 

‘‘ You belong to the Ginird, iny fdciids,” smd 1, as I paused for breath at 
a turn of the path. 

“ 'J'Ikj Fourth Cuiras.siers of the Guard,” replied the soldier I addressed ; 
“ Milliaud’s brigade.” 

[low rtiy luairl Icapc'd as lur said tlu'se words. They were part of the divF 
siou General dWiivergiu^ once eouunaruled — it was the regiment of poor 
IhoeJir, too, b(‘fore ihe dreadful day of Aii.slerlitz. 

“You know tbe K(»urlh, tlu'u n^joiiual the man, as he witnessed the 
agital ion of ni\ maniK'r, 

“Know tlie. Fourth?” echoed lii.s comrade, in a. voice of half indignant 
meaning; ,sY/r.'v/yA'.v/ / who docs not know them? — do(‘S not all ihe world 
know tlaan by this time?” 

“It is the Fourth Av ho wear tlu! moito ' Dix contre tm' on their caps,” 
said .1, desiroms to Hatter the. natural vaiiilv of my coinpaiiions. 
os, monsieur; I see you have si.Tved also.” 

I an.^wcreit hy a uod, for already every word, eveiy ge.sture, recalled to 
me the ('art'cr i had ((uilted ; and my regret. s, so !at(? subdue.d by n'usonaud 
relleetion, caim' ihrongiiig back, and lilled my heart to bur.stu3g^ 

iiui'iying oiiwav;! now, [ mouiiied tin* st(‘(’p path, ami Stjon regained the' 
^pol I soiighl. poor father was .sleeping ; ovaircoinc by futiguo and 

weariiH'Ss, Im had faileii oii ihe mossy baid;, and lay in a ihaip, soft slumber. 
Lifting him gently, the .strong troopers crosstal their hands Ixmcatli, and 
bore him along between them. For an instant he looked uj) ; but seeuigme 
a{ Ids side, he. merely pi-essed my band, and closed his eyes agfdii. 

Ua JhiV said one of the. dragoons, in a low voice, “1 slioidd not be 
surprised if this wcr('. the Pcrc Arsene., who served with the army in Italy. 
VV(^ used to call him old ‘ Scapulairc.’ fJe teas the oidy yiricst i ever saw^ 
in t hi‘ van of a brigade. You knew him too, Auguste.” 

“ Yc.s, that 1 did,” replied the other soldier; “ T saw him at Elkankali, 
where oiv of ours was unhorsed by a Mairuduke, spring forward, and, sedzing 
a [)istol at. lie* bolster, shoot the Turk through the head, and then kneed 
down beside the dying man lie was with before, find go on with his praye^rs. 
Ventrehleul that’s wLat i call discipline.” 

“■ Where was that, comrade ?” 

“At Elkankah.” 
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“ At Quoreyn rather, my friend, two leagues to the soutliward,” wliis- 
pered a low voice. 

‘‘ Tomierre de cielP* cried the two soldiers in a breath, “ it is himself 
for the words were #pOkcn by the priest, who was no other tlian the Tbre 
Arsene they- spoke 6f. ‘The effort of speech and memory was, however, a 
mere passing one 5 for ’to all their questions he was now deaf, and lay appa- 
rently uiiconsoiou® between them. On me, therefore, they tnrii(*.d t heir in- 
quiries, but with little more of success ; and thus we descended the moun- 
tain, eager to reach some place of succour for the good father. 

As wc approached the village, 1 was soon made aware of the ohjecis of 
the party who occupied it. The little street was crowded with ciittlr, 
bullocks, and sheep, fast wedged up amid huge waggons of forage and (^arls 
of corn, mounted dragoons urging on the jaded animals, regardless of 
the angry menaces or the impatient appeals incessantly making by the pea- 
santry, who in great numbers had followed their stock from llicir farms. 

The soldiers, who were detachments of differoni corps, were also quar- 
r(‘lling among themselves for their share of the spoil; and tliese alltaa-a- 
tions, in which more than once 1 saw a sahre flash, added (o t he discord. It 
was, indeed, a scene of tumult and confusion almost inconceivable, (lore 
were a party of cuirassiers, carbine in hand, protecting a drove of sheep, 
around which the country people we,rc standing, sceiningly irresolute whether 
they should essay an attack, a movement often prompted by the 
soldiers, who hoped in the wShk to seize n. part of tin* prey. Many of the 
oxen were bestrode by hussars or lancers, wliose gay trappings fcjrmed n 
atraijgt* {contrast with the b(*usts they rode oin^ ; while more^ than one stately 
horseman held a sheep ladorc him 011 the saddle, for whose protection a 
cocked pistol seemed no mcfTectual guarantee. 

l^he task of penetrating this dense, and turbulent mob secmt'.d to ni(‘ al- 
most impossible ; and I expressed luy fuirs to tlu^ soldit.vs ; but they replied 
that there were too many braves” of Egypt there not to rermMubt'r tlu*. 
Perc Arsene; saying which, one of the soldiers, \vhispering a wand to liis 
companion, laid the priest gently upon liar ground, ami then jiionntijig 
rapidly'^ on a forage-cart, he shouted, in a voice' lieard .above fhe din, 

Comrjides of the Fourth, wc have found an old companion — t he Perc ISca- 
pulaire is Place for the good father — place there !” 

A hundred loud vims welcomed this announcement, for the narmi was 
well known to many who never had seen the pries!, and cheer after cdiccr 
fur the bon phrP* now rang through this motley assemblage. 

To the wild confusion of a moment before the ngularify of diseif)Jiiie at 
once succeeded, and a lane was quickly formed for the soldiers to advance 
with the priest between them, each liprscman saluting as he passed, as if to 
his general on jjaradc*. 

“ To the Trauben — the Trauben !” cried several voices, as we went along ; 
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and tin's I learned was tlic little inn of the village, where the non-oomniis- 
sionecl officers in charge of the several parties were seated In council to 
arrange the subdivision of the booty. 

Had not a feeling stronger tlian mere personal considoraiioti ocoupied 
me, T would have now left the good priest among })is old comrades, with 
wiioiii ho was certain to meet kindness and protection ; but I could not so 
readily part with one whom, even in the few kours of our intercourse, I 
Inul h'arned to like; and, therefore, efuduring as well as I was able, the 
rugged insubordination of a soldiery fn^e from ike restraint of discipline, I 
followed on, mid soon found m 3 "self at the door of the Trnuben. 

A dismonnted dragoon, with drawn sword, guarded the entrance, around 
which a group of angry peasants w'crc gathered, loudly protesting against 
the robbery of their flocks and farm-yards. It was with great difficulty I 
could persuade the sentry to suffer me to enter; and when I at last sue* 
ceeded, 1 found none willing to pay any attention to my request regarding 
a billei for the priest ; for, unhappily, his name and character were unknown 
to those to whom I addressed myself, lu this dilemma I was deliberating 
wliat st ep to take, when one of the soldiers who with such zealous devotion 
had m^ver left us, came up to say that his corporal had j\isi given, up his 
own (juarlers for the good father’s use; and this, liaj)pily, was a small 
suminer-house in the garden at the back of the inn. 

lJ[(‘.-«mniot come with us himself,” said the soldier, ‘^for he is engaged 
with the forage rations, but 1 have got liis leave to take the quarters.” 

A small wicket beside the inn led ns into a large, wildly-grown orchard, 
llirougli wliifdi a brond patli led to the bummer-housc in question; at least 
sueli \\e gin'ss(‘(l to l)e. Ihu little building from whoS(; windows there gleamed 
tin* i)rigii1 ghire (»f a eheerfiil lire. 

Th(' door lay open into a little hall, from winch two doors led into dif- 
ferent chambers. Over one of these was marked in chalk ‘‘quartier- 
g(mcTal,’’ in imitation of the title assigned to a general’s quarters, and this 
ilu' soldiers ])ronouncod mn.st belong to the corporal. J opened it accord' 
ingly and entered. The room was small and neatly furnished, and with the 
bla/.iTig wood upon the hearth, looked most comfortable and inviting. 

‘‘Yes, w^e arc all right here — 1 know bis helmet, this is it,” said the dra- 
goon, “ so Ijorc wo must leave 3 "Ou. You’ll tell the good father it w^as two 
troo]>ers of the "Fourth wdio carried him hither, W’on’t ye? Ay, and say 
Auguste Frevot- was one of them — ^he’U know the name; he nursed me in 
a fev(U' I had in Italy.” 

“] wish he were aide to give me hi.s blessing again,” said tlie other; 
^‘1 liad it befon* that affair at Brescia, and there were, four of my comrades 
killed about me, and never a shot touched me. Bui good night, comrade, 
good night.” And so saying, having left tlie father at his lengtli upon a 
couch, tluw made their military salute and departed. 
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A rudo-lookirig flagon of boor whi(;h stood on the (able \ras tbc only 
thing I conld discover in the. cliambcr, save a canvas bag of tobacco and 
some pipes. I bllod a goblet with the liquor and jdaced it to (be priest’s 
lips : he swallowed a litUe of it, and then opening his eyes, slowlf looked 
around him, while he rminnunul to my question a faint sound of ^‘Better — 
much bettor.” 1 kiunv enough of such mailers to be aware thal, pcrb’ct rest 
and repose wen', tlu' great.Cht aids to lus reeov('>ry, and so, re].)le,uishing the 
fl,rc, J threw niys(',ir down on the large dragoon cloak which lay ou llic floor, 
and prepared to pass my night where I was. 

The long-drawn breathings of (he slccjung man, ttu* prrft^et quiet and 
stillness of all aroiind— -for though not far distaid. from the village, tin*, 
t,hick wood of tro(’s intereeplcd every sound from that quarter — and my 
fatigue combined, soon brought on drowsiness. 

f stTuggled, so long as 1 was abh*., againsl Hie tendenes, but n humming 
sound filled iny ears, the objects gri'W* fainie,r before, my vi>!on, ami I saiik 
into that balf-drcamy state wdieu eonsciousness remains^ but cloudeti and in- 
(lisi inet in all its percejitions. Twici*. the door W’.’is opemed and some ]>( >’ 
sons entered, hut lliongh they sj)oke loudly, 1 lieard not their words, uor 
could T reeogiiise their apj>e,araucc ; to this sneeeeilt'd a deep., sound sleep, 
the recompense of gn'al fatigue. 

The falling of a pie.cc of firewood on the hearib awokt' mi . 1 opened my 

eyes jmd hiokiaJ about.. Tlie room had no other light than tVoin 1 1mb'Vffttms 
of tin* wood (ire and tlu' piece of biaying pine wliieh liad just falK'ii, Imt, 
even by tluit uncertain glare F eouhl see enough to amaze ami eoui’use mi'. 

On the coiuh wdiere I had left tlu' ])vicsl sleeping, thi^ old man was iiow' 
sea^, bis bead uncovered, and a, scarf of liglit l)lue silk across his sliouldi'i,- 
and laliing to liis feet ; befori' hi»n, and kneeling, was a figure, of wliiih foi 
some, minute.s T in vain ench'aionred to aseertaiii Hie traits, for wbile in the 
military air of the dress there was somcihiug to mark the soldier, a waving 
mass of air loosely failing on tin* back bi'-uudo' aunHier se\, Wiiili* j yet 
doubted, the fUekeriipg (lame burst forth and showed me Hie small audbeau- 
l i fill .sluqied foot whieli from bmu'slh a loose, trouser peeped fortli, and in 
the lU'al boot and tastefully ornmm'uted spur 1 recognised in an instant it 
was a “ vivaudieri'” of Hie army- om* of those wlin, <amid all tin* rcekle.-,^ 
abandon of Hu^ life of enm]),s and bat Ue. li elds, can yet preserve soim* vesligf- 
of eoqut'lry and feminine grace. 

Sv> strange tiie siglit. so rompK-te the heavy stupor of my faeiilties, l!ia,l 
again ami again 1 doubled wlu'ther tlu* wlmb' might not lx* HuMfrealiou of a 
tiream but Hu* well-kuouu tones of the uhl man’s voice soon reassured me, 
as 1 heard him sny, r 

know it too, my ('hild; I have (ollou’cd too long the fortunes of an 
army not to feel and to soo'ow for these things; but be coinforied.’" 
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A passionate burst of tears from lier who knelt at his feet interrupted 
him here, nor did it seem that all lie could speak of consolation i^vas able to 
assuage the deep sorrow of the poor gir^ whose trembling frame bespoke 
lier agony. 

By degrees, however, she grow calmer — a deep sob or a long-drawn sigh 
alone would b(‘ heard, as the venerable father, with impassioned eloquence, 
depicted the happiiKiss of those who sought the blessings of religion, and 
could tear themselves from the world and its an»bilious ; w^arming willi his 
theme, he descanted on the lives of those saints on earth whose ^every 
minute was an oUcring of heavenly love /and contrasted the holy calm of a 
eon vent willi the wild revchy of Ihc camp, or tlic more revolting carnage of 
the battle -held. 

‘‘ Speak not of these things, father; your own voice trembles with proud 
emotion at the? mculion of glorious war. Tell jne, oh ! tell ino that 1 may 
have hope, and yet leave not all that makes life endurable.” 

The old man spoke again, hut his tones w(?re low', and his W'ords seemed 
a reproof, for she bowed her head bt‘twct?ii her hands and sobbed heavily. 

To the long and impitssiojicd appeal of the ]>riest the 4 *c now succeeded a 
siicii(?e, only broken b>’ the deep-drawn sighs of her who knelt in sadness 
and penitence before him. 

\nd his Jiariic ?” said the lather — “you have not told his name/’ 

tollowed, in which not even a. brcalhiiig wus heard — then a low, 
murmuring sound (;ame, and it seemed to nu? as though 1 hoard my own 
liana? uttc?r(‘d. 1 started at t)i(‘ sound, and with tin? noist? tlie “ vivandidre” 
spniiig to lier I'ect, 

1 heard a noise t,)i(?re,” said she, resoluloly. 

It is my ce)mp;iu'oii of the jourm?Y/’ i»<dd the pnest ; poor fellow, he 
is lired ami weary ; lie sleeps soundly/’ 

■'I did nut know you had a fellow-traveller, fat lier.” 

“ yc.s, \vc met in the Creutz Muuntjiins, and, since that, have wended our 
way t ogeth(?r. A soldier ” 

“ A soldier ! is he woundi?d, then 

“ T\o, Jiiy (?]iild, he is leaving tlu? army.” 

“ Leaving the mmy, and not wounded— he is old and disabled, per- 
haps.” 

“ jSi either- hi? is both young and vigorous.” 

“ Shame on him, then, that In? turn liis back on lame and fortune, and 
leave tin* path that brave men tread, lie never was a soldier. No, father, 
he in whose? heart the n<>blc passion once has lived (?LUi never forget it.” 

“ Hush, child, hush!” said the priest, motioning jvith his hand to her to 
be silent. ^ 

“ Let me look on liim/’ said the vivandierc, as she stooped down and 
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took from tlm IwsaHh n pieop of li^te4 wood-^^^let mo soe this man, and 
learn the featitres of one who can be so craven of apHt, so poor of heart, os 
to fly the field, while thousands are flocking towards it/' 

Burning wx& shame and indignation, I arose, just as she approached me. 
The pinc-hmnch threw its red gleam over her bright umfonn, and then upon 
her face, ** Minette 1 Miuette I'' I exclaimed j but with a wild shriek she 
let fall the burning wood, and fell senseless to the ground. 

It was some time before, with all oar caro, she recovered couscibasness— 
and oven then, in her wfld, excited glance, one might read the struggles of 
luer mind to credit what had ocoorred. A few broken, unconnected phrases 
would escape her at intervals, and she seemed labouring to regain the lost 
due to her recolleotions-^wheu, again, she turned h&t eyes towards me. At 
the same instant, the trumpet sounded without for the rheil, and was 
answered by many a call from other parties around. With a steadfast gaze 
of wonderment she fixed her look on mc---<-and twice passed her hands across 
her eyes, as though slic doubled tho evidence of her senses. 

“ Minctte, hear me ^ lot me speak but one word/’ 

“ There it is again,” cried she, as the blast rang out a second time, and 
the dattor of horsemen resounded from the street. “ Adieu, sir ; om- roads 
lie xArt together. Pathor, your blessir^ ; if your good counsel, this night, 
has not made its way to my heart, the lesson has come elsewhere. Good- 
by! good-by!” She pressed the old man’s hand to her lips, ana’difc.tvd 
from the room. 

Stunned, and like one spell-bound, I could not move for a few seconds — 
and then, with a wild cry, I bounded after her through the gai dcn. The 
wicl^, however, was fastened on the outside, and it was some time before 
I could scale the wall and reach the street. 

The day Was just breaking, but already the village was thronged with sol- 
diers, who were preparing for the march, and arranging their parties to con- 
duct Ihe waggons. Hunying on through the crowded and confused mass, 
llooktsdon every side for the ‘^vivantore/’ but iuvain. Groups of dif- 
ferent regiments passed and repassed me— but to my questions they rc 
iumod either a jeering reply, or a mere laugh of derision. “ But a few days 
ago,” thought I, and these fellows had scarce dared to address me — and 
Oh I the blighting misery of that thought— -I was no longer a sol- 
dier— the meanest horsemm of his troop was my superior. I passed 
through the village, and reached the high road. Before me was a party of 
dragoons, escorting a drove of cattle ; I hastened after them, but on coming 
near, discovered ^ey were a light cavalry detachment. Sick at heart, I 
leaned against a tree ^t the wayside, when again 1 heard the tramp of 
horses approaching. I looked, and saw the tall helmets of the Fourth, who 
wpre^coming slowly along, conducting some large waggons, drawn by eight 
^ j||U^ horses. In front of the detachment rode a man, whose enormous 
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stitare made him at once mnarlcable^ as well as the air of soldierly bearing 
he displayed ; beside him was roine had fallen on horse’s 

neck, and her face was Imried % fear 
“ Ah ! if I had thought that |rieet have made thee so sad» madC' 
inoiselle, I*d have let min s]^d hii"'ia^t a Vraggon, rather than in 

my quai^ers/’ said a diJep, heflow voice, I # recognised as that of 
Pioche. •*Bat the motnjig afr will revive «o let ns forward--by 
threes— open ordcr—troV* Ihc Wrd was heavy tramp of the 

horses, with the duQ roH d the waggon$^ dmoewd aU other somids— the 
^ corti^'ge moted on, and I Ams alone. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

rm pa ul kok 

^ WnsN I xetumed to the garden, 1 found that the Fire Arsine was seized 
hy an aoccss of that dreadful malady, whose intervals of comparative release 
an' biijjssofids of dread or despondence* The tetiaa of Egypt, so &tal 
.luiong the Frmich troops, now numbered him among its vi<^ims**-and he 
looked w'om and eidiausted, like one aftmr^ weeks of illness. 

Aly first ca>‘e was to present myself to the official whose business it was 
to ijisprct the pfossports, and by explaining the condition of my poor friend, 
iu ( iitrcat permission to delay my journey--^ least until he should be some- 
what lecovcrrd. The gruff old sergeant, however, deliberately examined 
ijiy passport, and as rigidly decided that I could not remain. The words of 
1 h ' minister were clear and definite-—*' Day by day, without halt, to the 
noaiest frontier of France,” was the dir^tion— alid with this 1 most 
comply. In vain I assured him that no perscmal oonvenimice, no wish of 
my own, urged the request, but the duty of humanity towards a feUow- 
ti<i\ eller, and one who had strong claims on every soldier of the Empire. 

L(*ave him to me, monsieur,” was the only reply I could obtain ; and 
the utmost favour he would grant was the permission to take leave of my 
[)oor friend before I stai*tcd. 

Amid all the sufferings of his malady, I found the good priest dwelling in 
his mind on the scene with the " vivandiSre”— which, perhaps, from tlie 
impressionable character of a sick man’s temperament, had entirely filled 
his thoughts— and thus he wandered frqm the subject of his own sorrows to 
lie rs, with scarcely a transition between them, "^en I mentioned the ne 
ct ssity of our parting, he seemed to fed it more on my account than his own, 

\OL. II. Q 
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“ I wisked to have reached Paris with you,^' he repeated over and over. 

It was not impossible I conld have arranged your return home. But 
you must go down to Sevres — the priest there, vjrhoever he may be, will 
kuow of me — tell him everything withemt reserve. I am too ill to write, 

but if I get better soon Well, well, that poor girl is an orphan too — 

and Alphonse w'as an orphan. With what misery have we st, niggled in 
Franee since lliis man has ruled our destinies — how have the crimes of a 
people brought their retribution to every heart and every liomc ! — none too 
low, none too humble, to feel them. Leave this land — no blessing can rest 
upon it now. Poor thing, how worthy of a better lot .she is. If tins same 
oilioer should know — it is not impossible — but, Avliy do 1 say this? No, 
no; yon'll never meet him now.’" He coniinued to iiintlej- lluis some 
broken and disjointed sentences, half aloud, for some miiiutes—apparcntly 
unconscious of my presence. 

“ He was in a regiment of the Guard— alas, she told me wliidi, but 1 
forget it now — but bis name, surely I remember Ills name ? IVell, wdl, it 
is a sad story. Adieu, my dear ebild — good* by ; we have encli a wt^ary 
rcaid before* us — but»/^ journey, although the longest, will be soonest aecom- 
plisbed. Do not forget my words to you — your own coimlry, and your 
country’s cause, abov(^ every other — all else is the liirelmg’s ])art ; the sense 
of duty alone can sustain a man iu the trials which lit liim for this world, or 
that better tine which is to follow. Adieu.” lie tliicw his aihiinti^vuid mo 
as lie said tliis, and loaned cxliausted and faint npon my shonlder. 

Tlic few who journey through life with little sympathy or friendsiiip from 
tludr feliow-rnen, may know how it rent my heart to jiart with one to whom 
T clung (3very hour closer; my throat swelled and tliroblied, and I could 
only aiiieulatc a faint good-by as wc parted. As the door Avas closing, I 
beard his voice again. 

“ Yes ; 1 have it now — I remember it Avell — ‘ Le Capitainc Burk(‘.’ ” 

I started in amazement, for during all oiir intercourse he bad never a^^kcd, 
]ior luid-I told my name — and I stood unable to speak, Avlicn lie coiKiiiucd : 

You’ll tbinlt of the name. She said, too, he Avas on the stad- — Mhirk(?’ — 
})oor girl !” 

1 did not Avait for more, but like one flying from some dreaded enemy I 
rushed through the garden, and gained tli(3 road — my h(air<. torn wilh many 
a e.onlliwiiug tliought ; the bitterr.st of all being tlu* memory of Minettc, the 
orphan girl, Avho alone of all tb(^ Avorld cared for me. Oil ! if strong, dce]>- 
vooled atfeciion— tlic Ioat. of a whole heart- - can raise the spirit above the 
(‘v( ry ibiy e( mi cut ions of the world — can ennoble tliought, refine senti incuts, 
ami ilivi'st life of all its meaner traits, making a jiatli of floAvers among the 
rociia|,,aud briers of our worldly pilgrimage— so docs the possession of ailec- 
tion'i'^ll^’ which ayc cannot give requital, throw a gloom over the soul, for 
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wliicli there is no remedy. Better, a thonsand times better, had 1 borne ail 
the solitary condition of my lot, nnrclieved by one token of regard, than 
think of her who had wi*ecked her fortunes on my own. 

With many a sad thought I plodded onward — the miles passed over 
seemed like the events in some troubled dream — and of my journey I have 
not a recollection remaiiiiug. It was late in the evening when 1 reached 
the Bnrritrc de VEtoik, and entered Paris. The long lines of lamps along 
the quays — ^thc glittering reflexion in the calm river — ^the subdued, but 
conlinual hum of a great city --awoke me from my reverie, and I bethought 
mo that my career of life must now bcgiiranew, and all my enei’gies mix^i 
])e called on, to fashion out my destiny. 

On tlie morning after my arrival I presented myself, in compliance witli 
I, he re((uisitc form, bcl'orc the minister of police. Little information of 
mine* was neecssary to explain the eircumstances under wliich I was placed. 
.He wfis already thoroughly acqmunted with the whole, and scomcrl in no 
wise'- disposed to evince any undue leuity towards one who had voluntarily 
quitted the. service of the Emperor. 

Wherci do you purpose t.o remain, sir said the Preifet, as he concluded 
a h'ugt liencd and searching seniiiny of my aj^pearance. 

“ Li Paris/’ 1 replied, briefly. 

‘‘ 111 ['aris, J suppose,’’ said hc> with a slight derisive curl of the lip j ‘'of 
that l-^-'A’^itTihiuk lliorc can be little doubt; but I wished to ascertain 
more aceuralciy your address — in what part of the city.” 

" As y(d, I {'iitinot tdl — 1 am almost a stranger hero ; a day or two will, 
enable me to dioose — and then I shall return here with the intcL 

ligence.” 

Tlud is suflicient, sir — 1 shall expect to see you soon.” Hi'- waved his 
liaud in sign to me to ■wiilidraw, and I was but too happy to follow the in> 
dicati(jii. As 1 hasl-oncd down the stairs, and forced my way through the 
crowd of persons who aw^aited an audience with the prefet, I heard a* voice 
close, to my ear whisper, “ A word, one word witli you, monsieur.” Com 
r(iiving\ howtwer, it could not have becji intended for me, to whom no face 
th{‘ie was familiar, J passed on, and reached the court. 

The noise of footsteps rapidly moving on the gravel behind me induced 
me to turn, and I behdd a small, miserably-dressed man, whose spare and 
wasted form bes[)okc the sorest trials of poverty, advancing towards me, 
lial in hand. “ Will you deign me one word, monsieur ?” said he, in a voice 
W'iiose tone, altliongh that of entreaty, was yet remote from the hal)itna] 
accent of one asking alms, 

“ You must mistake mo,” said 1, desirous to pass on; “ J am unknown 
to you.” • 

“ True, sir ; but it is as a stranger I take the liberty of addi-essing you. 1 

q2 
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heard you say, just uotv, that you had not fixed on any place of abode in 
Paris ; now, if I might venture to entreat your preference for this establish- 
ment, it would be too much honour for me, its poor master/* 

Here he placed in my hands a small card, inscribed with the words, 
FenHon Bourgeoise, Mue de Mi-Carenie, Boulevard Mont Parnasset No. 46,” 
at top ; and beneath was a paragraph, setting forth the economical fact 
that a man might eat, drink, and sleep for the sum of twelve francs a week, 
enjoying the delights of “ agreeable sopiety, pleasant environs, and all the 
advantages of a country residence/* 

It was with difficulty I could avoid a smile at the shivering figure who 
ventured to present himself as an inducement to try the fare of his house. 
Whether my eyes did wander from the card to his countenance, or any 
other gesture of mine betrayed my thoughts, the old man seemed to divine 
what was passing in my mind, and said : 

" Monsieur will not pronounce on the ‘ Pension' from the humble guise oC 
its master. Let him but try it — and I promise that these poor rags, tliis 
miserable figure, has no type within the walls/* 

There was a tone of deep dejection, mingled with a sense of conscious 
pride, in which he said these few words, that at once decided me not to 
grieve him by a refusal. 

" You may count on me, then, monsieur,** said I ; my stay here is so 
far uncertain, that it depends not altogether on myself — ^but feip4ha^rescnt 
I am your guest/* I took my purse from my pocket as I spoke, knowing 
tlic custom in these humbler boarding-houses was to pay in advance ; but 
the old man reddened slightly, and motioned with his hand a refusal. 

“ Monsieur is a captain in the Guards,** said he, proudly ; “ no more is 
necessary/* 

* “ You mistake, friend, I am no longer so — I have left the army/* 

" Left it, en retraite?" said he, inquiringly. 

Not so. Left it at my own fret will and choice. And now, perhaps, I 
had better tell you, that as I may not enjoy any considerable share of good- 
will from the police authorities here, my presence might be less acceptable to 
your other guests, or to yourself.** 

The old man’s eyes sparkled as I spoke, and his lips moved rapidly, as 
though he were speaking to himself ; then, taking my hand, he pressed it to 
his li^, and said, 

Sfilbsieur could not be more welcome than at present. Shall we expect 
ySillHfay at dinner ?** 

‘‘Be it so. Your hour ?** 

“Four o’clock, to the moment. Do not forget the number, 40— -Monsieur 
Eubichon — the house with a large garden in front.** 

“ Till then/* said I, bowing to my host, whose ceremonious politeness, 
made me feel my own salute an act of rudeness in comparison. 
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As I parted from the old nu&, I was glad at the reKef to ray own 
thoughts which even thus much of speculation afforded^ and sauntered on, 
fancying many a strange conceit about the Fensitm and its inhabitants. At 
last the hour drew near ; and having placed my few effects in a cabriolet, I 
set out for the distant boulevard of Mount Paxnasse. 

I remarked with pleasure that, as we went along, the streets and thorough- 
fares became gradually less and less crowded : scarcely a carriage of any 
kind was to be met with. The shops were, for the most part, the quiet, un- 
pretending-looking places one sees in a provincial town; and an air of 
peacefulness and retirement prevailed, strongly at variance with the clamour 
and din of the heart of the capital. This was more than ever so as we 
emerged upon the boulevard itself; on one side of which, houses, at long, 
straggling intervals, alone were to be seen ; at the other, the country lay 
open to the view, with its orchards and gardens, for miles away. 

“ Saprelotte,*’ said the driver, who, like so many of his calling, was a 
blunt son of Alsace — saprelotte, we have come to the end of the world 
here. How do you call the strange street you are looking for ?” 

‘‘ The * Eue de Mi-Car4me.’ ’’ 

Mi-Car^me ? I*d rather you lived there than me. Tliat name does not 
promise much in regard to good feeding. Can this be it ?” 

As he spoke, he pointed with his whip to a narrow, deserted-looking 
street. wbi'‘ii-K)pened from the boulevard. The houses were old and dilapi- 
dated, but stood in small gardens, and seemed like the remains of the villa 
residences of the Parisians in times long past. A few more modem edifices, 
flaring with red brick fronts, were here and there scattered amongst them ; 
but, for all the decay and dismantlement of the others, they seemed like 
persons of nuik and condition in the company of their inferiors. 

Pew of the larger houses were inhabited. Large placards, a loner on 
the gateways or the broken railings of the garden, set foiiJi the advantages 
of a handsome residence, situated between court and garden ; but the.falling 
roofs aud broken windows were in sad discordance with the eulogy. 

The unaccustomed noise of wheels, as we went along, drew many to the 
doors to stare at us, and in the gathering groups I could mark the astoaish- 
meiit so rare a spectacle as a cabriolet afforded in these secluded parts. 

“ Is this the ‘Hue Mi-Careme?* ’’ said the driver to a boy, who stood 
gazing in perfect wonderment at our eqmpage. 

“ Yes,” muttered the child — “yes. Who arc you come for now ?” 

“ Come for, my little man ? Not for any one. What do you mean by 
that?” 

“ I thought it was the commissaire,*' said the boy. 

“Ah, sapperment ! I knew we wefc in a droll neighbourhood,” mur- 
mured the driver. “ It would seem they never see a cabriolet here, except 
*when it brings the commiesaire dejpoliceio look after some one.” 
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If this reflection did not tend to allay my previous doubts upon tin? 
nature of the locality, if, certainly aid<,‘d to excite my curiosity, and i was 
determined to persist in iny resolution of at least seeing tlic interior of tlic 
remioky 

“ Here we arc at last,” cried the driver, throwing down his whi}) on the 
liorso’tt back, as he sprang to the ground, and read aloud from a board fas- 
tened to a tree, “ ‘ Pension Bourgeoise. M. Rubiehon, })roprietairc.’ Shall 
J wait for monsieur?” 

IMo. Take, out that portmanteau and cloak. I’m not going back 
now,” 

A sfan-. of most undisguised astonishment was the only reply he made, 
as hc' 1-()ok forth my baggage, and placed it at the little gatc\ 

You’D be coming home at night,” said he, at Icugfh ; shall I oome to 
fetch you? IMof to-night?” repeated hc, in amazcmeiii. “ W('U, adieu, 
monsiemr— yon know best \ but Td not come a plcusuriug up here, if I was 
a young fellow like yoie” 

As he drove away, 1 tunlcd to look at th(‘- building bc^forc me, whicli, up 
to Ibis time, 1 had not suOiciently noted. It was a long, tw(>'Sf,oried house, 
whieii evident Iv at an early period had been a mansion of no mean pretoi- 
sion. Th(^ pilaslcrs which ornamf'nted the windows, tli(‘ balustrades of the 
parujx'f, find Ihe fK'dimc.ni above the cntramH*, were still ix’maining, though 
in a dilapidated eoiiditiou. The garden in front skowial aIsQ.^o, ^nj^ iL»‘ns of 
that f(uaint taste originally borrowed from the Diitclj, aiicl tin', yew-trees 
still pn^served some faint I’csemblauctj to tlu'. bciasts and animals aflej’ wliieli 
tliey had onc(‘ been fashioned, though lime and growt h had <iltcr(‘-cl the out- 
lincKS, and given to many a goodly Don or stag the bristly coat of a j)orcn 
])inc. 

A little fountain, wliich spouted from a sea -monster’s nostrils, was gniss- 
grown and choked witli wefcds. Evcryt.hing betokened neglect and ruin; 
eA'('\) the sun-dial had fallen across the walk, and lay moss-grown and for- 
got I t‘n, as though to say that Time had no need of a record tliere, 

^)^\w jaloimc^i which were closed in ‘wery w indow, permitted no view^ of 
tlic interior; nor did anylhing, save a faint curl of liglit iduc smoke, from 
one. chimney, give token of habitation. 

j c<.mUl not iielp smiling to tnyseif at the absurd fancy w^liicli liad sutfeix'd 
me to feel that this ilcserled f|uaj't.er, this lonesome dwelling, contained 
anything either adventurous or sira?ure about it, or that T slnudd lind either 
in the “ Pdvas'mw” or its guests wherewithal to iiitcresi or amns(‘ me. With 
this tliought I 0])encd the wicket, and crossing the garden, pulled the bell- 
rope that Innig beside tlie door. 

The deep ehuigiiig echoed figain^ and again to my suinmoiis, and ere it 
ceased, the door was opened, and M. llubichoii himself stood before m(\ 
Ho longer, however, the M. Rubiclion of the luoriiuig, in gaj^nents of worJ 
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and taticrcuJ pov(n*ty, but attired ta a suit wiiicli, if IbrcudUirc, was at least 
clean uiul ros{)ectjthle-lookia»^; a white vest, a, nd ruffles also, added to the 
air ot noaluess of liis costume; and whether from lus own dc'serts, or my 
surprise at th(‘ transformat ion, lie seemed to me to possess the look and 
bearing' oi a true ireiitlcniau. 

Having welcomed me with the well-bred aud easy politeness of oik- who 
knew habits of society, he gave orders to a servant-girl to conduct me 
to a rooin, adding, ‘"May J beg of monsieur to make a rapid toilet, for llu*. 
dinner will b(* scnwtul in less than km minutes/’ 

The M. Rubiclion of tdie moming no more prepared me for that gentle- 
man at (U'cning tliaii did iiie ruiiioifs exterior of the dvvcllmg for ilit' neat 
and coiiK'ly cliambei* into wliieh 1 was now installod^ The. artiedes of furni- 
ture Muu’e few*, but 3(Tupulously clean; and the white curtains of tlie )iftl(; 
bed, the cherry-wood chairs, the table, witJi its grey mm’bh'. top- - ail wore 
tile jieriectiou of that propriety which gives even to liumbhi things a look of 
elegance. 

1 had but time to make a slight change in my dress when {he bell sounded 
lor dinner, and ai the same instant a gcuitle knock (;ame to my door. ll. was 
M. Uidiieiion, come to conduct me to the mile, and ataious to know if 1 
were satisiied wilfi my chamber. 

-111 summer, monsieur, if wc shall have the happiness of possessing you 
l;erc ill tlijik^i'iisom the view of the garden is delightful from this window; 
and — you liavi! noi noticed it, of course — but tliof’o is a little stair, which 
dcseciul.' Irom the window into tJi(‘. garden, which you w^iil ilud a grciit eon- 
V(‘iiicnc(' wlimi you wish l.o walk. This way, now. We are a srnaJi fiarty 
to-day, iiiid indec.d sludl be for a few weeks. VTliat Uiimc shall 1 liave the 
honour to auuouuci'?” 

Um-ke.'* 

Ah! uii Irish nami%” said be, smiling, as ho threw open the dooj* of a 
spacious, but simply furnished apartment, in which about a clo/.eii jierr.ous 
were standing or sitting around the stove. .1 could not help remarking 
that, as Monsieur Ilubiclion presented me to his other guests, my name 
seemed to meet a kind of recognition from each in turn. My liost per- 
cei\cd tJiis, and exjilaiued it at once by saying, “We Jiavc a namesake, of 
yours amongst us — not exactly at this moment, for he is in Normandy — but 
he will be hack in a week or so. Madame de Laugeac, let me jircocnt Mr. 
Burke."' 

Monsieur ilublehon’s guests were ail persons somewhat advanced in life ; 
and idiougli, in their dress, evincing a most unvarying sirnjilicity and eco- 
nomy, Inid yci a look of liabitual good torn! and breeding which could not 
be mistaken. Among these, the iady^t.o wiiom I was now jutroducial was 
conspicuous — and iu her ea.sy and graceful reception of me, simwed the 
polished niauncrs of one accustomed to tlic best society. 
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After some few liaK-jesting observations, expressive of surprise that a 
young man^-^and consequently, as sKe deemed, a gay one— should have 
selected as his residence an unvisited quarter, and a veiy retired house— she 
took my am, and proceeded to the dinner-room. 

The dinner itself, and the tabic equipage, were in keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the whole establishment ; but if the fare was humble, and the wine 
of the very cheapest, all the habitudes of the very highest society presided 
at the meal, and the polished ease and elegance, so eminently the gift of an- 
cient French manners, were conspicuous. 

There prevailed among the guests all the intimacy of a large family, at 
the same time a most courteous deference was remarkable, wbich never 
approached familiarity ; and thus they talked lightly and pleasantly together 
of mutual friends and places they had visited — no allusion ever being made 
to the popular topics of the day — to me a most inexplicable circumstance, 
and one which I could’ not avoid slightly expressing my astonishment at to 
the lady beside me. 

. She smiled significantly at my remark, and merely said, It is so agree- 
able to discuss matters where there can be no great difference of opinion — 
at least, no more than sharpens the wit of the speakers — that you wiilraiely 
hear other subjects talked of here.” 

“ But have the great events which are yet passing no interest 

“ Perhaps they interest too deeply to admit of much discusskaspli^d she, 
with some earnestness of manner ; but I am myself transgressing — and 
what is still worse, losing you the observations of Monsieur de Saint George 
on Madame de SJvign^.” 

The remark was evidently made to change the current of our conversa- 
tion— and so I accepted it — listening to the cliit-chat around me, which, 
from its novelty alone, possessed a most uncommon charm to my ears. It 
was so strange to hear the allusions to the courtiers and the beauties of by- 
gone days made with all the freshness of yesterday acquaintance — and the 
stores of anecdotes about the court of Louis XV. and the regency told with 
a piquancy that made the event seem like an occurrence of the morning. 

Before we retired to the drawing-room for coffee, I saw that the Pension 
was a royalist establishment, and wondered how it happened that I should 
have been selected by the host to make one of his guests. Yet, unques- 
tionably, there seemed no reserve towards me — on the contrary, each 
evinced a tone of frankness and cordiality which made me perfectly at ease, 
and well satisfied at the fortune which led me to the Rue M-Cargme. 

The little parties of dominoes and piquet scattered through the salon — 
some formed groups to converse— the ladies resumed their embroidery— and 
all the occupations of in*door life ware assumed with a readiness that be- 
tokened habit, and gave to the Pension the comfortable air of a home. 

Thus passed the first evening. The next morning the party assembled at 
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an early hour to breakfast ; after wliich the geatlemen went out^ and did 
not appear until dinner-tiine*--day suooeeding day in unvarying but, to me, 
not unpleasing monotony. I rarely wandered from the large wilderness of 
a garden near the house, and saw weeks pass over without a thought ever 
occurring to me that life must not thus be suffered to ebb. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

MT HiLHBSAEZ. 

About a month after I came to live in the Pension, I was sitting one 
evening at the window, watching, with the interest an idle man will ever 
attach to slight things, the budding leaves of an early spring, when I heard 
a step approach my chair, and, on turning my head, perceived Madame de 
Langeac ; she carried her tabouret in her hand, and came slowly towards 
me. 

I am come to steal some of your sunshine, Monsieur Burke,” said the 
old lady, 'hAiling good-naturedly, as I rose to present a chair,- “but not to 
drive you away, if you will be generous enough to keep me company.” 

I stammered out some common-place civility in reply, and was silent, for 
my thoughts were bent upon my future, and I was ill-disposed to interrup- 
tion. 

“ You arc fond of flowers, I have remarked,” continued she, as if per- 
ceiving my preoccupation, and willing to relieve it, by taking the burden 
of the conversation; “and it is a taste I love to witness — seems to me 
like the evidence of a homely habit. It is only in childhood we learn tliis 
love— we may cultivate it in after life as we will.” 

“My mother was passionately fond of them,” said I, calling up a long- 
buried memory of home and kindred. 

“ 1 thought so. These simple tastes are the inheritance a mother gives 
her child, and, happily, they survive every change of fortune.” 

I sighed heavily as she spoke, for thus, accidentally, was touched the 
weakest chord of my heart. 

“And better still,” resumed she, “they are the links that unite us to the 
past— that bind the heart of manhood to infancy — ^that can bring down 
pride and haughtiness — and call forth guileless affection and childlike 
faith.” , 

“They are happy,” said I, musing, “who can mingle such early memories 
with the present.” 
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And who cannot intemipted she, rapidly ; “ who has not felt the love 
of parents — the halo of a homo ? Old as I aiu, even I can recal the liith; 
walks J trod in infancy, and the hand that used to guide me. 1 can bring 
up the very tones of tliat voice which vibrated on my heart as they spoke 
my name. But how much happier they to whom these memorictt arc linked 
with tokens of present affection, and who, in their manbood^s joys, cun feel 
a father’s or a inotiier’s love.’^ 

1 was left an orplian ^^'hcn a mere child, said I, as though tiic observa- 
tion had been specially addressed to me. 

‘‘ Jiut you have brothers— sisters, perhaps.” 

I sliook my htiad. A brother, indeed, but wc have never met since wo 
were (iiildreu.” 

" Aiid y('t your country has not suffered the dreadful convulsion of ours ; 
no social ’wreck has scattcn^cl those who once lived in close affection to- 
getJicr. It is sad when such ties are broken. You came early to Eranc(^, 1 
think you told me 

Yes, madamc- Wlicn a mere child my heart, conceived a kind of devo- 
tion to the Emperor ; Ids fame, Ids groat exploits, seeming something more 
than liunian, lillod evci’y thought of my brain, and to be a soldier, /its soldier, 
was the limit of my ambition. 1 fancied, too, that th(; cause lie asscrtc'd was 
tliat of freedom — that liberty, universal liberty, was the wat(5hword that hnl 
to victory.” • 

'‘And you have discovered your en-or,” intemipted she. ‘‘Alas ! iT were 
bet U.r to have followed the illusion ; a faith once shaken leaves an unsettled 
spirit, and with such there is little energy.” - 

‘‘ And less of hope,” said T, dospondingly. 

“Not so, if there be youth. Come, you must tell me yom' story. It is 
from no mere curiosity 1 ask you, but that 1 have soon much, of the world, 
and am better able than you to offer counsel and advice, i have remarked, 
for soirui time past, that you appear to have no acquaintance in Baris —no 
friend. Let me be such’. If tlie conlidencc have no oilier result., it will re- 
lieve ydur lieart of some portion of its burden ^ besides, the others here will 
learn to regard you with less distrust.” 

“And is such their feeling lowwds me?” 

“ Forgive me ; I did not exactly use the w^ord I sought for, but now that 
I liavc ventured so far, I may as w'^ell confess tliat y(,)u are an object of the 
greatesl interest in their eyes — nor can they divest themselves of the 
impression that some deep-laid plot had led you hither.” 

“ Had 1 knowi;. this before ” 

“ You had left us. I guessed as much. I have rcmai*ked it in your clia- 
racter already, that a morbid dread of being sus])ected is ever uppermost in 
youi* thoughts, and accounted for it by supposing that you might have been 
.thrown at too early an agcj into life ; but you must not feci angry with us 
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here. As for me, 1 Ijave no merit in my right appreciiition »f you— Monsieur 
Rubiclion told me hov you met — a mere accident, at tbe bureau of the 
prefet 

“It was so, nor have I been uble to divine why he adclroKsed himself to 
me, nor what circutuatance could have led him to believe my seniiiimnts in 
accordance with those of liis ^ests/* 

‘‘ Simple emough the reason. He heard from yonr own lips you were u 
stranger, without any acquaint anoc in Paris. Tlie po]Ic(j, for a time, l\jvvc 
been somewhat frequent in their vkits her(?, when the exclusively royalist 
feature of the tension excited some dissatisfaction. To ovei'comc^ the im 
prossion, M . Ilubichon dotoniined to wait each day at the bureau of llic 
pr^fet, and solicit, at. hazard, among tJie persons then', to patronist', his 
house. We all hoi^ consented to the plan, feeling its necessity. Our good, 
fortune sent us you. Still, you must not be surprised if long sorrows and 
inuoli suffering have engendered suspicion, nor t hat the old followers of ,u 
king look dLstrustfully on the soldier of’* — sJie licsitalcd, and blushed 
slightly — then added, in a low voice, “ of tlic Emperor.” Tbe word setuned 
to have cost a pang in its utterance, for she did not speak for several 
minutes after! 

"‘And these gciitleineii — am I to conclude that they cherish disaffection 1.0 
the pr(',scnt. government, or harbour a hope of its dowufal?” 'Whether some', 
aeeidcniatiixpression of disdain escaped me as I said tliis, 1 cannot say, but. 
Madame dc Langeae quickly replied, 

“They are good Erenchmen, sir, and loyal gentlemen; what they 
must be a matter for tiuur own hearts.” 

“ 1 entreat your pardon, madarae, if I have said one syllable which could 
rcilcct upon tlieir motives.” 

“J forgive you readily,” said she, smiling courteously; “he wlio has 
worn a sabn* so long, may well deem its influonoe all-powerful ; but btdieve 
me, young man, there is that withiu the heart of ir nation against wiucdi. 
mere force is nothing ; 0 pj) 0 scd to it, armed squadrons and dense ranks an*, 
powerless. Devotion to a sovereign, whose claim comes hallowc'd by a long 
line of kings, is a faith, to wliich rdigioii lends its sanction, and tradition its 
hope. Look on these very persons here; sec, has adversity chilled their 
affection, or poverty damped their ardour ? You know them not, but 1 will 
tell you who they arc. Tliere at the lire, that venerable old man with the 
high, bold forehead, he is Monsieur de Plessis — Count Plcssis de Riajicourt.. 
Ills grandfatlicr entertained Louis XIV. and his suite witliin liis chateau ; 
he himself was grand falconer to the king; and what is he now? T shame 
to f>])cuk it — a fciicing-master at an humble school of the Faubourg. A.ud the 
other opposite to him — ^lic is stooping to pick sometliing from the lloor — I 
myself saw liim kneel at the levee ot his majesty, and behold tlic. king assist 
him to rise, as he said, ^Monsieur do Maurepas, I would make you a duke, 
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but that no titl» could be ao dear to a Maurepas as that his ancestors have 
borne for six hundred years.’ And he, whose signature was but inferior to 
the royal command, copies pleadings of a lawyer to earn his support. And 
that tall man yonder, who has just risen from the table, neither years nor 
poverty have erased the stamp of nobility from'his graceful %are — Count 
Felix d’ AncelM, Captain of the Oardes du Corpi, the same who was left for 
dead on the stairs at Versailles, pierced by eleven wounds ; he gives lessons 
in drawing, two leagues from this, at the other extremity of Paris. You 
asK me if they hope— what else than hope^what other comforter could 
make such men as these live on in want and indigmioe, declining every 
proffer of advancement, refusing every ten^tation that should warp their 
allegiance P I have read of great deeds of yonr Emperor— I have heard 
traits of heroism of his generals, compared to which the famed actions of 
the Crusaders paled away — but tell me if you think tliat all the glory ever 
won by gallant soldier, tried the courage, or tested the stout heart like the 
long struggle of such men as these? And here, if 1 mistake not, comes 
another, not inferior to any.” 

As she spoke, the steps of a ealhhe at the door were suddenly lowered, 
and a tall and powerfully-built man stepped lightly out. In’ an instant we 
heard his footstep in the hall, and in another moment the door of the salon 
opened, and M. Rubichon announced '‘Lc Gdn^ral Count Burke.” 

The general had just time to divest himseff of his travelling pelisse as he 
entered, and was immediately surrounded by the others, who welcomeJ him 
witJi the greatest enthusiasm. 

Madame la Marquise de Langeac,” said he, approaching the old lady, as 
she sat in the recess of the window, and lifted her hand to his lips, “ I am 
oveijoyed to see you in such health. I passed three days with your amiable 
cousin, Arnold de Eambuteau; whq, like yourself, enjoys the happiest^tem- 
perament, and the most gifted mincL” 

“ If you flatter thus, general,” said Madame de Langeac, “ my young 
friend here will scarcely recognise in you a countryman— a kinsman, per- 
haps. ^ Let me present Mr. Burke.” 

The general’s face flushed, and his eyes sparkled, as taking my hand in 
both of his own, he said, 

“Are you indeed from Ireland? Is yonr name Burke? Alas! that I 
cannot speak one word of English to yon. I left my country thirty-eight 
years since, and have never revisited it.” 

The general overwhelmed me with questions^first, about my family, of 
which I|f|^d tell hint little; and then of my own adventures, at which, 
to my asNIihmcnt, he never evinced those symptoms of displeasure I so 
confidently expected from an old follower of the Bourbons. 

Thi#|ie continued to do, as he eat a hurried meal which was laid out for 
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him in the salon ; all the rest standing in a circle around, and pressing him 
with questions for this friend or that at every pause he made. 

“ You see, gentlemen,” cried he, as I repli^ to some inquiry about my 
campaign, “ this is an instance of what I have so often spoken to you. 
Here is a youth who leaves his country soldy for fighting sake— he does 
not care much for the epaulette, he cares less for^the cause. Come, come, 
don't interrupt me; I know you better than you. know yourself. You 
longed for the conflict, and the struggle, and the victory ; and, parhleu ! wo 
may say as we will, but you could have scarcely made a better selection 
than with his majesty, Emperor and Ifing as they style him.” 

This speech met with a sorry reception from the bystanders; and in the 
dissatisfied expression of their faces, a less confident speaker might have 
read his condemnation ; but the general felt not this, or, if he did, he 
effectually concealed it. 

You have not inquired for Gustave de Meisin,” said he, looking round 
at the circle. 

“ You have not seen him, surely ?” cried several together ; ‘‘ we heard he 
was at Vienna.” 

“No, parhleu! he lives about a league from his old home — the very 
house we spent our Christmas at eighteen years ago. They have made a 
barrack of his chateau, and throvm his park into a royal chaese; but he has 
built a hufcen the river-side, and walks every day through his own ground, 
which, he says, he never saw so well stocked for many a year. He is as 
happy as ever, and loves to look out on the Seine before his door, when the 
bright stream is ripplinf through many a broad leaf— -ay, messieurs, of good 
augury too, the lilies of France.” He lifted a bumper to his lips as he 
spoke, and drank the toast with enthusiasm. 

This sudden return to loyalty, so boldly announced, served to reinstate 
him in their estimation; and once again all their former pleasure at his 
appearance came back, and again the questions poured in froju ever^ 
quarter. 

“And the abb6,” said one, “what of him? Has he made up his mind 
yet?” 

.“To be sure he has, and changed it too, at least twice every twenty-four 
hours. He is ever full of ccmfidence, and brimming with hope, when tlie 
wind is from the eastward; but let it only come a point west, his spirits 
fall at once, and he dreams of frigates and gunboats, and the hulks in the 
Thames ; and though they offered him a cardinal's hat, he'd not venture out 
to sea.” 

The warning looks of the bystanders, and even some signals to be cautious, 
here interrupted the speaker, who p^^ised for a few secsonds, and then fixed 
his eyes on me. 
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" I have HO fcais, genUeiaea, oit score; I know my comitrymen well, 
though I have lived little among them. My namesake here may like the 
service of the Empesor better tlian that of a king — he may prefer the glitter 
of the eagle to the war-cry of St. Louis— but hc^E never betray the private 
conversations nor esSpose the opinions expressed before Mm in all the confi- 
dence of sodal intercourse* We are speaking; Mr. Burke, of anabbe who 
is about to visit Ireland, and whose fears of the English cruisers seem little 
reasonable to some of my friends here, though you can explain, perhaps, 
that they are not groundless. I foi^t— you were but a boy when you 
crossed that sea."’ 

“ But lie will go at last,” said Madame* de Langeac ; “I suppose we may 
rely on that P” 

Wf; hope,” said the General, shrugging his shouldci'S with an air of 
doubt, “ because, when we can do nothing else, we can always hope and 
so saying he arose from the table, and taking a courteous leave of cacli 
person in turn, pleading tli^j fatigue of his journey, lie retired for the night. 
L h'1‘1 the saloon soon aft(;r, and went to my room fall of all I had heard, and 
pondering many thouglds about the abbe and his intended voyage.* 

T spent a sleepless niglii.-— thoughts of home, long lost in the excitement 
of my career, came flocking to my brain, and a desire to revisit my country, 
stronger, perhaps, because undefined in its object, made me restless and 
feverish. J t was wil h delight 1 perceived the day dawning, atd dressing 
myself hastily, 1 descended into the garden. To my surprise, I found 
G(aicral Burke already there. He was saunt/cring along slowly b;y himself, 
and seemed wrapped in meditation. The noise of mf approach startled him, 
;uul lu’ looked up, 

“ Ah ! my countryman — so early astir,” said he, saluting me courteously. 
‘‘ Is this a habit of yours ?” 

No, sir. 1 cannot claim the merit of such wakefulness; but last niglit 
[ never closed my eyes. A few words you dropped in conversation in tlie- 
drawing-room kept possession of my heart, and even yet 1 cannot expel 
them.” 

“ 1 saw it at ihe time 1 spoke,” replied the General, with a keen, quick 
glance. You changed colour twice as I mentioaed the Abb^i Gemon— do 
yon know liim?” 

“ No, sir. It was his intended journey, not himself, for which I felt in- 
terested.” 

“ Y||||^|||^d wish to accompany him, perhaps. Well, the matter is not 
impo^PIP^but, as time presses, and we have httlc leisure for mysteries, tell 
me frankly v liy arc you hero ?” 

In f(;w words, and wiihont a comment on any portion of my conduct, I 
told iiim the ])rincipid circumstances of my life, down to the decisive 
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moment of mj leaving tho army. < Afto that step” said I, •^feelmg that 
no career can opeii to me hbse, I wish to fegain my own country.” 

You are said the QeneBat slowly B is your only cotu^se now. 
Tlie venture ia not without risk, less from the BigliBh crmsers than the 
French, for the abb6 is wdi^ known in Biigkiidi and Iroland too ; but his 
royalist character would find slSj^t favour with louche. You are willing to 
run the risk, I suppose?” 

“ And to travel as the abbd’s servant, at feast to Falaise?— there the dis- 
guise will end.” 

“ Perfectly so*” 

“ And for this service, are .you also ready to render us one in return ?” 
said lie, peering at me beneath his eyelashes. 

If it involve the good faith I once swore to preserve towuirds the Em- 
peror Napoleon, I refuse it at once. On such a condition I cannot accept 
yonr aid.” 

“ And does your heart still linger where your pride has l)een so insulted?” 

“ It (Iocs, it does— to be his soldier once more, I would submit to every- 
tlii]ig but dishonom'.” 

**Iu that case,” said he, smiling good-naturedly, *^my conscience is a 
clear one ; and I may forward your escape with the satisfying reflection that 
I have dimlitishcd the enemies of his Majesty Louis XVIII. by one jnost 
iiivcterale follower of Napoleon. I shall ask no conditions of you. Wlien 
are you ready ?” 

To-day — now.” 

'' Let nu; see — to-morrow will be the 8th-~ to-morrow will do, I will 
write about it at once, .Meanwhile, it is as well you should not drop any 
hint of your intended departure, except to Madame do Langeac, whose 
sociHJoy may be relied on.” 

“ Alay T ask,” said I, " if you run any risk in thus befriending me*? It is 
an office, believe me, of little promise.” 

“None whatever. Rarely a month passes over withoui some one or 
other leaving tliis for England. The intercourse between Homo and Ireland 
is uninterrupted, and has been so during the hottest period of the. war.” 

“ This seems most unaccountable to me — I cannot uud(;rsland it.” 

“There is a key to the mys^ery,^ however,” said he, smiling. “The 
English government have confidence in the peaceful efforts of the priest- 
hood as regards Ireland, and permit them to ))old unlimited intercourse; 
with the Holy See, which fears France and the spint of her Emperor. IIu; 
Bourbons look to the Church as the last liopc; of the restoration. Jt is in 
the Catholic religion of tliis country, and its traditions, that monarchy Inxs its 
root. Sap one, and you undermine the other. Legitimacy is a holy relic — 
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JliQd mj other, the priests ere iiie guardians of it; and as for the present 
ruleir of France, he trusts in the spirit of the Church to increase its con> 
'^^erts, and bdieves that Ireland is ripening to revolt through the agency of 
the priests. Fouchd alone is not deceived. Between him andHhe Church 
the wax is to the kmfe; and but for him the high seas would be more open 
than the toad to Strasbourg — at least to all with a shaven crown and a silk 
frocks Bnre^ then, is the simple explanation of what seemed so difficult ; 
you find it the true one.’’ * 

^But two out of the three parties must be deceived,” said 1. 

“Berihaps all three are,” replied he, sn^iiling sarcastically. There are 
idUke, at least, who deem the return of the rightful sovereign is more to be 
hoped from the sabre than the crozier, and think that Borne never was true 
^except to Rome, As to your journey, however, its only difficulty or danger 
is the transit through France — once at the coast, and all is safe. Your 
passport shall be made out as a retired som-offteter returning to his home. 
You will take Marboeuf in the route, and I will give you the necessary direc- 
tions for discovering the abb^.” 

Is it not possible,” said I, *‘that he may feel no inchnation to cucum- 
ber himself with a fellow-traveller, and particularly one a stranger to him 
“Have no fear on that head. Your presence, on the contrary, will give 
him courage, and we must let him suppose you accompany him at our sug- 
gestion.” ’ ' 

” Not with any implied knowledge, or any connexion with your views, 
however,” said 1. ** This is well understood between us ?” 

Perfectly so. And now meet me here this evening, after coffee, aud I 
will give you your final instructions. Adieu, for the present.” J 
He waved Us hand and loft me. Thcu,'afier walking a few paces, turned 
quickly round, and said, 

** You will remember, a blouse and knapsack arc indispensable for your 
equipment. Adieu.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN OLD SAlLOK OF TUB XMFIBE.^’ 

No circumstance of any interest occurred ou my journey to Marboeuf ; 
my passport, made out in my own name as a eous-officier on leave, secured 
me against any interruption or delay; ^d on the third evening 1 reached 
the little wsysido cabaret, about a league beyond the town, where 1 was 
infolincd by the count that the abb^ wpUd await me. 
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To my surprise, however, I discovered that the house was occupied by a 
detachment of the ^‘Marines of the Guard,” proceeding from Marbeeuf to 
the coast ; with these, assuming the camaraderie” of the service, I soon 
made acquaintance, and being possessed of some information about the 
army, my company was at once coveted by the sailors, who had no oppor- 
tunity of learning the events of the campaign. 

The flurried manner and the over-solicitous desire of the landlord to please, 
did not escape me ; and taking the first opportunity that offered, I followed 
him into his room, and closed the door behind me. 

Has he arrived ?” said I, assuming at once the tone of one with whom 
there need be no secrecy. 

Ha, you are the captain, then ; and I was right,” said he, not replying 
to my question, but showing that he was aware who I was. But in an 
instant he resumed : “ Alas ! no, sir ; the orders to have quarters ready for 
ten men reached me yesterday ; and though I told his messenger that he 
miglit cohic ill safety, the marines never noticing any traveller, ho has evi- 
dently been afraid to venture. Tliis is the lOih, on the 12ih the vessel is 
to bo off the coast ; after that it will be too late.” 

“ Bui he may come yet.” 

The man shook Iiis head and sighed, then muttered half aloud, It was 
a foolish choice to take a coward for a hazardous enterprise. The Count 
dc C'!)amborcMias bc('n here twice to-day to see him, fnit in vain.” 

“ Where is ho, then ; at what distance from hero ?” 

No one knows ; it must be some leagues away, however, for his mes- 
senger seems tired and weary when he comes, and never vetuma the same 
day.” 

“ Is it not possible he may have puslied on to the coast., finding this 
jilacc occupu^d ?” 

Ah, sir, it is plain you know him not ; he has no daring like tliis, and 
would never seek a new path if the old were closed against liim; but, after 
all, it would be useless here.” 

“ How so ?” 

The letters have not come yet, and without them he could not leave 
the coast. Meanwhile, be cautious ; take care lest your absence should be 
remarked by the men ; return to them no>v, and if anytlimg occur, I wil 1 
make a signal for you.” 

The landlord’s advice was well timed, for I found that the party wxu’c 
already becoming impatient at my delay, and wondering what had caused it. 

** Th(‘y say, comrade,” said a short-set, dark-featured Breton, wliose black 
beard and moustache left bttle vestige of a human face visible — “ they say 
that the cavalry of the Guard give themselves airs with us marines, and 
that our comj)any is not good enough for them ; is this the case F” 

It is the first time 1 have heard the remark,” replied I, ‘'and I hope 
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it umy be the Ihst ; with us of the Eighth, T know such a feeling never 
existed, find yet we thought ourselves not inferior to our neighbours/* 

“ Then why did you leave us just now grumbled out two or three in a 
breath. 

“You shall know that ])rcseritly,*’ said I, smiling; at the same time 1 
jiros(^ and opemal tlu; door: “You may bring in the Burgundy now. Master 
Joseph ; we are all ready for ii./* 

A licarty cheer welcomed this speech, and.many a rude hand was stretched 
forth to grasp jniiie ; at- the same instant the host, accurately divining the 
necessity of the luojiKnt, entered, with a basket containing six bottles, 
whose cobwebbed necks and crusted surface bespoke the choicest bin of his 
cellar. 

“ Macon! gentlemen,’* said he, drawing the cork of a llask with all the 
steadiness of hand of one accustomed to trtiai BurgundY properly. 

“ Ah, / a generous grape, too,” said the short sailor, who spoke 

first, as lie drained his glass and refilled it. AUom^ comrades, ‘ The 
Emperor!' ” 

“ The Em])eror !” repeated each voice in turn, even to the poor landlord, 
whoso eauti(»nwas strojigia* than his lovalty. 

“ The Emperor, and may lleuYeii })rescrvc him !” said the ckrk-whiskcrcd 
fellow. 

“ The Em})eror, aii(t may Heaven forgive him !” said the host, who this 
liiiK! ntl, er('d the true .s(;ntimonis of his hem-t, without knowing it. 

“ Eurgive him !’’ roared three or f<»ur together — “ forgive him what?” 

“ Eor not making thee an admiral of the Heel-,” said tlie Imidlord, slapping 
iiic stout sailor familiarly on tin; shoulder. 

A hurst of rude laughter acknowledged the success of this spi^ech, and 
by common eoiisimt the host was elected one of the. company. As the wine 
began to Ma)rk upon the party, the dark fellow, wliose grade of sergeant was 
UKircly marked by a gold cordon his eulf, and which had hitherto escaped 
my notice, assumed th(‘. leadcrsliij), and rceoani(;d s'niie st-ories of his life, 
which, treal iugofa serviei* so novel to, me in all its details, were sutliciently 
interesting, though tlie materials Ihe.mselvcs wen* slight and unimportant. 

One feature struck me in particular through fill he said, and gave a clia- 
racler most distinctive to the service he helongCAl to, and totally unlike 
wdiai .1 had observed amojig the soldiers of iJm army. With them the armies 
of all Europe were accounted the enemy — the Aiisiriaji, the E-ussiau, the 
Italian, and the. rrussian, wTre the fixjs he had met and conquered in so 
many lie Ids of glojy. The pride he felt in his triumydis was a gi’cat but 
natural senlimtmt, involving, bow*ever, no hatred of his 'enemy, nor any 
desire to dis})aragc his courage or his^skill, VVitli the sailor of the Empire, 
iiowever, there was but one antagonist, and that one he detested with his 
whole heart — England was a w^ord which stirred his passion from its very 
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imnost recesses, and inadc liis blood boil witli intense excifemcni. The gay 
insolence of the soldier, treating bis conquest as a thing of ease and cer- 
tainty, had no resemblance to tlic collected and ijupiissione'd Iiatc of tlic 
sailor/ \vho felt that' his victories were not such as proclainicd liis superiority 
by c!vidcncc incontestable. The victories on land contrasted, too, so strongly 
with even what were claimed as such at. scu, that the sailors could not. 
control their detestation of those who had robbed them of a sliarc of their 
country’s j)raise, and made, the hazardojis career they followed one of imn-q 
secondary inteixist in the eyes of France. 

A more })erfcct representative of this mingled jealousy and liate could not 
be found tlian Paul Dupont, the sous-officin' in command of tliis little party, 
lie was a Breton, and carried th(i ruling trait of his province into tlic most, 
minute feature- of his conduct. Bold, blunt, courageous, open-hearted, ami 
fearless, but passionate to the verge of madness when thwarted, and un- 
forgiving in his vengeance wiicn insulted, he only believed in Brittany, 
and for the rest of France he cared as little as for Switzerland. Ilis whole 
life had been spent at sc^a, until about two years })revious, when from })oat- 
swain ho was jnxmioUul to be a sergeant of the ‘^Marijies of the Guard” -a. 
stc]) he regrett/cd everyday, and was now actually p(*.titionuig to be rcsionai 
to his old grade, even at the saeriticc of pay and rank— such was tluj iiu- 
prossion a, short life ashore had made on Mm, and so complete Ms contempt 
for any service save that in blue water. 

“Como, old *sca-wX)lP ” — such was tlic sobriquet ikiui went by among 
Ills conjrudos — “lliou art dull to-iiighi,” said an old sailor with a li('ad 
as white us snow; “1 liaven’t seen thee so low of heart this many a day.” 

“ What wonder, comrade, if 1 am so?” r(*t(;ried Paul, gruffly. ‘‘This 
shore service is bad ('uough, not to iriake it worse by listening to such yarns 
as these we Inivc been hearing, about platoons and scpiadrous — of charges 
here and counter- marclu's there. Fenire (Tcnfer ! that may amuse tluise who 
never saw a broadside or a boarding, but as for me, look ye, comrade !” — 
here. he addre.vsscd himself to me, laying his gi'cat liand upon my shoulder as 
he spoke — “until ye can bring your moiuitcd lines to -charge up to tljc 
mouth of a battery, vomiting grape and round-shot, yc must not tell your 
st.ories before old sailors*— ay, though they be only Marinos of the Guard, 
some of them.” 

“ Don’t be angry with old Paul, comrade,” said the man wiio spoke be 
fore, “ i»o does not inean to olTcnd you.” 

“Who told you that?” said l^aui, sternly- “why can’t you sheer oflT, 
and leave im; to lay alongside of my enemy my own way ?” 

“You must not call me by such a name,” said 1 ; “ wc all serve I lie Em- 
peror, and have no enemies save Ms. Come, Paul, let us have a cup of 
wine together,” 

‘‘Agreed — an yc promise to tell no more tales of dragoons and hussars, 
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and suck like cattle, TU drink wiUi you. Bak ! it\s not Ckristianlike to 
figlit a-korseback — it’s only fit for Turks and Arabs ; but for men that are 
jnade to stand fast on tkeir own stout timbers, tliey kave no need of four- 
looted beasts to carry tkem against an enemy. Here’s my hand, comrade, 
is it a bargain?” 

Willingly,” said 1, laughing; "'if you consent, instead, to tell us some 
of your own adventures, 1 promise faithfully not to trouble you with one of 
|iuiue.” 

"That’s like a man,” said Paul, evidently flattered by the successful 
assertion of his own superiority ; " and now, if the host will let us have 
some more wine, I’m ready.” 

"Ay, ay,” cried several together, "replenish the basket once more.” 

"This time, gentlemen, yon must permit me to treat you. It is not every 
day suck guests assemble under my poor roof,” said the landlord, bowing 
courteously, “ nor am I likely soon to pass so pleasant an evening.” 

" That’s as you please it,” said Paul, carelessly ; " if you are too good a 
iciiow to care for money, there’s tliree Naps for the poor of the vdluge ; 
mayhap th(5re may be an old sailor amongst them.” 

A miu’mur of satisfaction at their comrade’s conduct ran around the 
circle, as the host disa])[ieared for tlic fresh supj)ly of wine. In an instant 
he was back again, carrying a second basket under his arm, which he placed 
carefully on the table, saying, "Poniard of ’87, gentlemen — I*wish it weni 
Ohambertiii for your sakes.” 

Tiiieblcuel that’s what I call wine,” said one, smacking liis lips, as he 
tasted the generous liquor. 

" Yes,” said Paul, " that’s better than drinking the pink water they serv^(^ 
us out on service. Morblett ! how w^e’d fight, if they’d tap an aume of that 
wlicn they beat to quarters.” 

The bottle now passed freely from hand to liand ; and Paul, leaning back 
in his chair, crossed his arms before him, as, witli his eyes lialf closed, lie 
seemed to be occupied in remembering seme longqiasscd occurrence. 

"Ay, comrades,” said lie, after a long pause, "the landlord was not so far 
out |is you may ihbik li:m. I might have been, if not an admiral of the 
ficct, at least a captain or a commodore by this time, if I only wished it ; 
but I wouldn’t.” 

"You wouldn’t, Paul?” cried three or four in a breath. "How do you 
mean, you wouldn’t ? Is it that you didn’t like it ?” 

" That's it ; I didn’t like it,” replied he, glaring aromid him as kc spoke, 
witk a look wkick kad repressed any tendency to mirtk, ifnieuck an inclina- 
tion existed in ike party. "Maykap tkerc are some kere don’t believe 
i^hitg,” he continued, as if auxious to* extort a contradiction from any one 
cnougk to adventure it ; but none seemed disposed to meet his wishes. 
[Je resumed. "" The way of it was this ; 
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‘‘We sailed from Brest, seven sail and two frigates, onra cruise, in tlie 
Messidor of the year ’13— it was the time of the Republic then— and our 
ox'ders were to keep together, aiid atford protection to all vessels of our 
flag, and wherever an opportunity offered to engage fhe enemy, to do so, if 
we liad a fair chance of success. Tiiere was one heavy sailer of the fleet, 
the ‘ Old Torch,* and by good luck I was in her ; and so, before wc were 
eight days out, it came on to blow a liiiiTicaiic from the north-east, with a 
great sea, tliat. tlireatencd to poop us at every stroke. * llow tin*, others 
w^catliered it 1 can t say. We rolled so badly that wc earned awjiy oui 
mainmast and half our bulwarks, and when day broke we could see notbiuiv 
of the rest. Wo were lying floundering th(‘.r(^ in the trough of the sea, with 
nolliing left but a storm-jib to keep her head straight, and all hands at the 
puin])s ; for in working she had opened her old scams, and leaked like a basket. 
Well, we cut away the wreck of the mast, axitl wo threw twelve of our guns 
over— sliort cighteeiis they were, and all licavy xnetal — and that lightened 
her a bit, and we began to have hopes of weathering out, the gjde, wdien tiie 
word was passed of a strange sail to windward. W(; looked, and thi're saw 
a great V(\sscl looming, as large as a three-decker, coming down towai’ds us 
with elose-reefcd topsails, but going tlirougir the, water like, a sword-fish. 
At first we hop(‘d it was one of our own, but that hope, did not last long, lor 
as ,sl/e, neared us wc saw floating from the jxeak that confounded Hag I luit 
never boded^us good fortune. Site was an English eighty-gun ship; tljc 
‘Blaiudie* they called her. Vmlreblcu,! i didn’t know how they cv(U- got 
so haiidsomo a model ; but 1 learned after she was a French ship, and built 
at Toulon; for you sec, comradt^s, they nevci’ had .siudi craft as ours. Well, 
down they came, as if they were about to come, righi over us, and never 
oiiee made a signal, nor look any jioliec of tb whatc'vcr, till (piite close*, 
when a fellou from tlm poo[)-d(.'(!k shouted out in Fremdi — bad enough it, 
was, too — desiring us to kee[) close till the sea went down a bit, and then 
to send a boat to them. Saerhti f there, was no more about it than that, 
and tlicy made a priz(i of us at once. But. our cajd aiii \vas not one of that, 
mould, and he answered by beating to quarters; and just as tlic ‘Blanche* 
swept past, up flew our [mrt.s, and eight carronades threw in a fire of grape 
along her deck that made them dance to the music. Diable! the fun was 
short, though. Hound -she came in slays like a pinnace, down helm, and 
passed us again, when, as if her sides slit open, forty guns flashed forth 
their flame, and sent us a broadside that made the craft tremble again, and 
left our deck one mass of dead and wounded. There was no lielp for it 
no\^ The clear water came gashing up tiic hatchways from many a sliot- 
hole, the craft settling fast, and so we hauled down the ensign and 
made the signal of distress. The ansjvcr was, ‘ Keep her afloat if you can.* 
But , faith, our fellows didn’t care much to save a prize for the Erigli.sh, and 
tlicy wouldn’t lend a hand to the pumps, but crossed their arms and stood 
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still, waiting for her to go down ; when what did we sec but two boats 
lowered from the "Blanche* and dropped into the set% which was then 
running mountains high. Fen (Venfer! they don’t know where there is 
danger and where not, tliese English, and that’s tin; reason they seem so 
brave ! For a minute or tw^o wc tliought they were swamped, for ilicy wore 
hidden entirely ; then wc saw them on the top of a wave, balancing, as it 
iniglit be, tmd again tlu^y disappeared, and the huge dark swell seemed to 

i iave %\ral] owed them ; and so we strained eyes after them, just as if our 
Iw'ii dangir \vas not as great as theirs, when suddenily a fearful cry for'ed 
W’^as h(!ard, and a voice called out, ‘ She is sinking by the head !’ And so it 
was. A crash like falling timber was heard above the storm and tlie sea, 
and the " Torch’ rolled heavily from side to side, and then ])luuged bowsprit 
down, and the boiling surf met over her. There was a wild yell — some said 
ii. was a cheer — 1 tliought it like a drowning cry, and 1 remember no more 
— that is, I have a kind of horrid dreamy rcincmbrance of bufhjthig in the 
waves, and sliaking off a hand that grasped me by Uie shoulder, and then 
feeding the water gathering over me as 1 grew more and more exhausf ed. 
But the end of it was, I came to my senses some hours afUn*, and J’ouiid 
myself in a hammock on board the " Blanche,’ with twcnty-oiglit of my coni' 
rades. All the ri'st, aliove two hundred and lil’ty, had perished, the captain 
and the ollict'rs among tliem. 

"" The " Blmiclie’ was under ordi'rs for 8i. Domingo, and ws> u in no way 
anxious to hav(‘ our company ; and before a wrcA was over wc were drafted 
into a small sloop of war, carrying eight guns, and called the " Fawn.’ She 
w’^as bon ml for England with despatches from Nelson, one of their English 
admirals they’re always talking about. This little craft could sail like the 
w ind, but sh(*, w^as crowded -^itli sif*.k and invalided men from some foreign 
station, and then^ wais not a place the size of a dog-kcnnel on board of her 
that was not occupied. As for ns, wt, were only prisoners, and you may 
think i\\v^ w’crcu’t very particular about our comforts ; and so tboy ranged 
us along under the bvdwarks to leeward, for t hey wouldn’t spoil Ikt sailing 
trim by sufiering ns to sit to windwnird ; and there we were, drenched to the 
skin, and shivering from day to dark. 

“Four days wont over in this way, when, on the fifth, about eight 
o’clock in i.he morning, the look-out anuounc(Mi several strange sail in siglit,, 
and th(5 same inst ant wc perceived the officers setting the glasses to observe 
them. Wc could remark that the sight did not seem to please them much ; 
but more wc knew not, for we were not allowed to stand up* nor look, over 
the bulwarks. The lieutenant of the watch called u]) the commander, ^nd 
when lie eaiue on dock he ordered the men to cram on mor# sail, and hold 
her head a point or so off the wind ; j|nd, iis soon as it, was done, the rush- 
ing noise. at the cutwater told the speed she was making through the sea. 
It was a fine day, with a fresh breeze, and a nice curl from tbc water ; and 
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it was a handsome thing to see how tlie sloop bent to the gale and rose 
again, her canvas white, as snow and steady as a board ; and we soon knew, 
from the mannen* of the officers and the anxious Icjoks they’d give to 
leeward from time to time, that another vessel was in cliasi' of tlm * Fawn.’ 
Not a mail stirred on the deck save the iicntenanl; of the wlio 

walked the quarter-deck with his glass in his hand, now lifting ii io his eye, 
and now tlirowiug a glance aloft to see how* the sails were drawing. 

'Shc^s gaining on us, sir,’ cried the. boatswain, as he went aloft, to ilie 
lieutenant. ^ Shall \v(^ case her off a little more ?’ 

^No, uo,’ said lit‘, inqiaticuily. .‘She's coming hand-over-haiid now. 
Clear the deck, and prepare for action.' 

My heart jumped to my throat as 1 heard the words ; and waiting until 
the lieutenant’s back was turned, 1 stole my eyes above the bulw^ark, and 
beheld the tall masts and taper spars of a frigaie, all covered with (raiivas, 
about two miles astern of us. She was a good-sized craft, a])})an‘ntly (ff 
tlm*ty-oight guys; but what 1 liked best about lun* was the broad (rieolor 
that fluttered from her mast-head. Evtiry curl that floated on ilic liree/.c 
whispered liberty to my heart. 

“ ‘ You know her,' said tbi* lieutenant, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
before 1 wms aware he was behind me. ‘ What is she F’ 

“ \Lend mo your glass, lieutenant, and porliaps 1 can tell you,’ said .1 ; 
and with llu^; he gave the tele.scop(‘ into my hand, and leaned on the bul- 
wark beside me. ^Hal’ said I, as soon as T caught the side of her hull, 
^ I ought to know'' her w'cU. 1 sailed in her for two yi^ars a, ml a half. Sin’s 
the ‘‘ Creole,” of thirty-eight guns, the fastest frigate in our navy. She lias 
six carronados on her (}uarlcr-d<'ck, and never goes to sea without l.hrei,‘ hun- 
dred anil twenty men.’ 

“ ‘ Jf she had three tiers of them we’d not ftiueh friitn her,’ said a. voice 
bidiind. Tl was thc^ comnia.utlcr iiimself, who w^as now in full unifonn, and 
wore a belt with four pistols stuiik around it. 

“There is no use in denying it, the English prepared for action like, brave 
fellows, and soon cleared the deck of everything in the w'ay of the guns ; but 
what use was it? In less ilian an hour the ‘ Creole* worked to windward, 
and opened a Arc from her long guns, to wdiicli the other could make no 
reply. There they came plumpiug in, some into the hull, some splintering 
1 hrough the buiw^ks, and some crashing away through thci rigging, and all 
the crew could do was to repair the mischief the distant cannonade was 
making. 

‘It*s a cowardly way your’ countrymen come into action afier all,’ said 
the lieutenant, Is lie watched the shot hopping and skipping along the water 
to leeward. ‘Witii four times ouj strength, they don’t bc^ar doum and 
engage us.’ 

“ As he spoke, a shot cut the peak halyards in two, and down came the 
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spar with a craslv, carrying witli it iuits fall that ensign they’re so proud of. 
It was all we could do, prisoners as we were, not to cliccr at this ; but the 
faces around us did not encourage us to such a course, and we sat silciiily 
watching them. 

“ Tlie moment the accident liappencd, twenty stout fellows were clam- 
bering up the rigging, and as many more engaged to repair the mischief; 
but suddenly tlie commander whispered something to the lieutenani ; llie 
men #cre called down again, and the craft was let fall olT the wind, trailing 
•ihe sails ipd the tangled rigging over her sides, 

‘And the prisoners, sir,’ said the lieutenant, at the close of something 
1 could not hear. 

“ ‘ Send IIkuu below,’ was the short reply. 

“ ‘We cannot, tlie space between decks is crowded to suffocation, but 
here she comes.’ And, as he spoke, th(i frigate came bearing down in 
gallant style, her whole deck swarming witli men. 

“ ‘Down, men, down,’ whispered the licuicnant, and hc^dropped on his 
knee behind the bulwark, and motioned to the r(ist to kneel ; and 1. now 
perceived that every sailor had a drawn cuilass in his hand, and pistols in 
his belt, as lie lay crouching on the deck. 'I'lic frigate was now so close, 1 
could hear the oommauds of ihc offic(T.s on tlie rpiartcr-deck, and the w'ord, 
‘ Bas les hranles' — the signal to board — fiassed IVom mouth to moiifli. The 
next instant, she closed on us, and showed her tall sid(‘8 iowerwg above us. 

‘Now, men,’ (Tied tlie commander of the ‘Fawn,’ ‘now, forward ! All 
who care to Jiv<^, 1 here’s your ground/ said he, pointing to tlu^ frigate. 
‘ Such as like to die on a British deck, remain with me.’ The boarders 
sprang up the side of the ‘Cr^'ole’ befon^ the ctow eould fasten the grap])lcs. 
Toimerre de Bleu ! Avhat a moment it was ! Tht; fellows chcercid like mad- 
men, as they ])Ourcd in to certain death ; the liem tenant himself was one of 
the first on board, and fell back the same instant, dead upon his own deck. 
The struggle was a bloody, but brief one ; for a few minutes ihc English 
pressed our incu back, and gained a footbig on the quarter-deck, but a mur- 
derous fire from the tops cut tlicm down in numbers, and they now fought,, 
not for victory, but vengeance. 

“ * Now, captain, now,’ screamed a youth, in a lieutenant’s uniform, but 
all covered with blood, and his face gashed with a cutlass -wound, as he 
leaned over the bulwark of the ‘ Creole,’ and waved his cap iu the air. 

“ ‘ I’m ready,’ replied ilic English commander, and sprang down the main 
hatd||i|ay as he spoke, wdth a pistol in his hand. At the same instant, a 
fearH^ry burst forth from the prisoners; for, with tlie instinct of despair, 
(licy guessed his desperate resolve was to blow up the vessel. We were 
iied| W'rist to wTist, and the rope run.througli the blocks at our back in 
inch a way as to prevent our moving more than a few inches ; but wbat 
will not the fear of a dreadful death do P With one unanimous effort we 
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tore the lashings in pieces, and got free. I was myse‘lf the first at liberty, 
and sprang towards the ' Creole.’ Alas ! they had divined the awful doom 
awaiting us, and were endeavouring to sliove off at once. Already there 
were some ten or twelve feet between ilie vessels. 1 ruslicd forward to 
♦gain the bowsprit, a vague hope of escape suggesting the effort . As I did 
so, my eyes caught sight of a book, wliicli, with Jus hat, tlic (captain threw 
from him as he hastened below. 1 stooped down and put it in my bosom — 
why, I know not. Life, and life only, was my thought at that mo#ieut. 
Tlien, with lightning’s speed, I ran along the deck, and out on thC;J)owsprit.. 
At this instant, the frigate shot ahead of us ; 1 made a leap, the last effort 
of despair, and oaught the flu(‘- of the anchor— a friendly hand tlirew mo a 
ro])e, and dragged me on the deck ; as I gained it, a tliuuder-cla}), loud(*r 
than ten broadsides, broke forth, and the frigate? fell over on one side a.s if 
sinking ; while over her rigging and her masts fiew spars and timbers, 
blazing and burning, amid a black smoke that filled the air on every side. 
Every man about dropped wounded or terrified on the deck, where they Jay 
amid the falling fire of the wreck, and the terrible camag<?. I wiped the 
blood from my eyes, for I was ble<'ding profusely from a splinter cut, and 
looked about me. The deck was a mass of dead and dying, their picTciiig 
cries and groans wore maddening to liear. The frigate, however, was Hying 
fast through the water — tlie ‘ Fawn’ was gone I’* 

Tele blem! lie blew licr up?” said three or four in a breath. 

Paul nodded, and resumed: ‘‘Ay, comrades, and the half-dozen of her 
crew who stood alive on our quarter-deck cheered the explosion as if it was 
a victory ; and one fellow, as he lay bleeding on the planks, cried out, ‘ S(jc, 
there ; look, if our gay flag is not higli above yours, as it always will be !” 
and that time he was right, for the spar that bore it w^as nigh the (douds. 
Weil, to finisli my story, iu eight days we made Brest, and all of us who 
were wounded were sent on shore to the naval liospital. A sorry set wo 
were — most of us disabled by sjfiintcr- wounds, and many obliged to suffer 
amputation. I was about again sooner than the rest, and was sent for one 
morning on board the admiral’s sliip, to give some account of the ‘ Fawn/ 
of which they never could hear enough ; and when 1 came to that part 
where I made my escape, they all began a-laugliing at my stopping to take 
up a bode at such a moment. And one of the lieutenants said, jokingly, 

“ ‘Well, Paul, I suppose it was the Englishman’s breviary saved your 
life, wasn’t it ?* 

“ ‘ No, lieutenant/ said I ; ‘ but you’d be mighty proud this day to have 
that same breviary in your possession.’ 

“ ‘ How so, good fellow?’ said the admiral himself, old Villaret Joyeusc, 
who always talked like one of ourselves. * What is this book, then, that is 
so precious ?’ 

“ ‘ rU show it you, sir, because I’ve no fear of foul play at your hands ; 
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bat there’s not sthother man of the fleet I’d let see it and with that I took 
ii oat of my breast, where I always carried it, and gave it to him. Ah! if 
you’d seen his face ]iow it flushed up as he turned over the leaves, and how 
his eyes sparkled with Are. 

^Paul Dupont/ said he, ‘are you aware what this is ?* 

" ‘ Yes, admiral/ said I, ‘as well as you are/ 

“ ‘ Your fortune’s made, then, iny brave fellow,’ said he, slapping nje on 
the shoulder. ‘ The flnest frigate in the English navy is a less prize than 
this/ 

“ Mille tonnerm ! how the others stared at me then ; but I stood without 
minding liow they looked, for I was the same Paul Dupont they laughed at 
a few minutea before. 

“ Meanwhile the admiral laid down the book on the table, and covered it 
witli liis cocked-hat, and then taking a pen, he wrote some lines on a piece 
of paj^cr before him. 

“ ‘ Will tliat do, Paul?’ said he, handing it towards me. It was just 
this ; ‘ Piireau of the Marine, Brest. Pay Paul llupont the sum of ten 
thousand francs, for service rendered to his Imperial Mixjcsty, and attested 
ill a note by nn*, Yillaret .loycuse. Admiral of Prance.’ 

“I (muhl scarce read the lines, comrades, for ]mrc passion. ‘Ten thou- 
sand francs 1’ said I al last, as soon as 1 fonud breath — ‘ten thousand 
francs!’ « 

“ ‘ What. !’ cried the admiral, ‘not content? Well, then, tlion shalt have 
more ; but I have rarely met one of your cloth with so mercenary a spirit.’ 

“ ‘ Stay, admiral/ said I, as I saw him about to write a now order ; ‘ we 
botli are in error hero — ^you mistake me, and 1 you. An old admiral of the 
ilect ouglit to know his sailors better than to think that money is their 
highest rinvard ; it never was so at least with Paul Dupont. Let me. have 
my book again.’ 

“ ‘ Come, come, Paul — I believe I understand you now,’ said he ; ‘ your 
warrant shall he made out this day.’ 

“ ‘No, admiral, it’s too late,’ said I; ‘if ihai had come first, and from 
yourself, all well — but it looks like a bargain now, and I’ll not have promo- 
tion tliat way.’ 

“ ‘ Mort du diahleP said he, stamping with passion, ‘but tlicy’re all the 
same. These Bretons ari^ as bnital in tlieir obstinacy as their own cattle,’ 

“ ‘You say I rue, admiral/ said I; ‘but, if Ihcy’rc obstinate in wrong, 
tlujy’ro resolute in right. You are a Breton gcntlcmau, give me back my 
book.’ 

“ ‘Take it/ said he, flinging it at me, ‘and let me never see your face 
again / aud with that he left the cabii^, and' banged the door aft er him in a 
rage. Aud so, 1 went my way, coniradi's, back to my ship, and served for 
many a long year after, carrying that book always in my breast, and think- 
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ing to mjself, ‘ Well, wliat if thou art only a boatswain, Paul, thou hast 
wherewithal in thy kt‘ 0 })ing to make tliec a commodore any day/ ’’ 

‘‘And what can it bo, then, this book?” said the party, in a breath. 

“You shall see,” said Paul, solemnly; “for, thougli 1 have never shown 
ii shioc, nor have I ever told the story before, here it is.” With tliCvSe 
VTords he drew from his bosom a small square volume, bound in vellnni, 
nud fast cued bv a elas[), lettered ou the cover, “Signals of ihe Clianiicl 
Elect.” 

Tills was tlic secret of honest Paul’s life, and as he tlirnod over the leaves, 
he expatiated wdth eloquent delight on the various Britisli emblems wdiich 
w^ere represented there, in all llicir brilliant colouring. 

“ That double streak of yellow on the black is to make all sail, comrades,” 
said he. “ Whenever they see us stjmding out to sea you may remark that 
signal hying.” 

“And wliat is this large bine flag here, with all the coloured bars across 
it ?” said one. 

“Ay,” cried another, “they’re very fond of that ensign. What can 
it be ?” 

“ Close action,” growded out Paul, sullenly, who didn’t fancy even the 
reflect iv(‘ praise this question implied to the liated rival. 

iSricrehkm said a iliird, “they’ve no other to announce a victory. 
Look liere, it Js tlic same flag for both.” 

Paul shut up the book at tin's, with a inutifred curse, which might have 
been intended eithfU’ for Ins comrades, or the English, or both together, and 
the whole party be(;ainc suddenly silent. 

It w^as now that, the Imuliord’s tact became conspicuous ; for insicfid of 
any coiidoliug exjn essioiis on wdiat might have been deemed the uiisuceessful 
result of Paul’s career, he affected to think ilia! tlie brave seaman was more 
to be envied for the possession of that volume than if he walked the deck an 
admiral of France . 

This flattery, aided by a fresh supply of Burgundy, had full succ(?ss ; and 
from story-telling the party fell to singing — the songs being only a more 
boastful detail of their prowess at sea than then prose narratives, and even 
here Paul maintained his supremacy. 

Sleep, however, stronger than self-glorification and pride, fell on the parl y 
one by one, and they lay dowm at last on the tables and benches, and slum- 
bered heavily. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

A MOONIilGIIT RECOGNITION. 

I SAT on my bed in the little chamber allotted me, and tis tlic briglit 
moonlight streamed along the door, and lit up the wide landscape without, 
I hesitated within myself whether I should await the morning, or at once 
st!t fortli on my way to the coast. It was true, the abb^ had not arrived, and 
without him 1 knew nothing of the vessel, nor where she lay, much less by 
what im^ans 1 sliould induce the crew to receive me as a passenger ; but my 
h(‘art. was iixed on gaining the coast ; once there, I felt that tlic sea alone 
rolled between me and my country, and 1 had lit tle doubt some means of 
escape would ])rcsent itself. 

The desire to return io Ireland, long stilled, was now become a passion. 
1 thought, some jicw career must there open for me, and in its active vi- 
cissitudes 1 should make amends for the wearisome laiiguoi* of my late 
life. What this novel path was io be, and where to lead, I cannot say ; 
nor am I able now, in looking back, t o guess by what sophistry I persuaded 
myself into this belief. It was the last ray of liopc within me, however, 
and I cherished it only the more fondly for its very uncertainty. 

As I sat thus deliberating with myself what course to take, the door was 
cautiously opened, and the landlord eiiteretl. 

** He is come,^^ whispered he ; and, thank Heaven ! not too late.” 

“ The abbe V” inquired I. 

T No, not the abbt*, but the Count dc Chambord. The abbe will not ven- 
ture ; but, it matters not, if you will. The loiters arc all ready — ^thc sloop 
is oiff the coast — ^the wind is fair—” 

“ And not a moment to be lost,” added a deep, low voice, as the figure of 
a tall man, wrapped in a travelling cloak, darkened the doorway. Leave 
us,, Pierre— this is the gentleman, 1 suppose P” 

“Yes, sir,” said the landlord. “ Should you need a light, ITl bring one.” 

‘‘Thank you, friend, we can dispense with any, save what the moon 
affords us.” 

As the door closed on the retiring figure of the host, the stranger took 
his place beside me on the bed, and in, a low voice thus began : 

“I only know, sir, that you have the full confidence of one of my 
staunchest and best friends, who tells me that you are willing to incur great 
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risk, provided you gain the chance of reaching your naCve land. That 
chance — nay, I will call it that certainty — ^lies in my power ; and, in return 
for the assistance; arc you willing to do me a senuce 

'' I served the Emperor, sir ; ask me not anything unworliiy of one who 
wore his epaulette. Aught else, if it be but honourable and fair. Til do/' 

I have no leisure for casuistry, nor is it my humour, sir,'' replied he, 
angrily. “Neither do I seek any wondrous devotion at your hands. The 
service is an easy one — costs nothing at the present — ^involves nothing for 
the future.” 

“The slight value you place upon it may detract but little from my objec- 
tion,” said 1. 

Sucre del P'* exclaimed he, in a louder voice, as he sprang from the bed 
and clasped his hands before him. “ Is it to be ever thus ? Is every stop 
we take to be marred by some unlooked-for casualty ? Is the stamp of fear 
and vacillation to be on every act of our lives ? * This abbr, the creature wc 
have made, the man whose fortune is our handiwork, could render but ouc 
service to (>ur cause, and he fails us in ourliecd ; and now, you ” 

“ Beware, sir, bow you speak to one who has never bi'cn accustomed io 
hoar liis name slightingly used, nor Ms honour impugned ; with your cause, 
whatever it be, I have no sympathy — remember that, and remember, also, 
wc arc strangers to (^ach other.” 

“ No, par St. Denis / that are we not !” said he, seizing me by the arm, as 
he turned hi.s liead round, laid stared me steadfastly in the face. “It wjis 
hut this instant 1 deemed my fortune at the worst, and now I find myself 
mistaken. Do you know me now ?” said he, throwing off Ms travelling cap, 
and letting his cloak fall from his shoulders to the ground. 

“De Beauvais !” exclaimed I, thunderstruck at the sight. 

“ Yes, sir, the same De Beauvais, whose fortunes you have blighted — 

w^hosc honour you have tarnished Interrupt me not. The mill at Hbl- 

brun witnessed tlie latter — if even t.hc former were an error — and now wc 
meet once more.” 

“ Not as enemies, however — at least on my side. You may persist, if you 
will, in attributing to me wrongs I never inflicted. I can better bear the 
imputation, unjust though it be, than involve myself in any quarrel with one 
I f(;cl lid anger towards. I was in hopes a few hours hence might liavc seen 
me on my way from France, for ever — but here, or elsewhere, I will not reply 
to your enmity.” 

De Beauvais made no reply as I concluded, but with bis anns crossed, 
and head bent down, seemed lost in thought. “ And so,” said he, at length, 
in a slow, sad voiefe, “ you have not found the service of the Usurper as lull 
of promise as you hoped — ^you hav^ followed Ms banner long enough to 
learn how ineau a thing even ambition may be, and how miserably scllish is 
the highest aspiration of an adventurer.” 
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^'The Emperor was my good master/’ said I, sternly. “ It would ill be- 
come me to vent my disappointmemt on anght save my own demerits.” 

“ T have seen as slight dcservings bring a high reward, notwithstanding,” 
replied he — ‘‘ ay, and win their raced of praise from lips whose eulogy w^as 
honour. There was a service, Burke 

“Stay, no more of this!” said I, “You are unjust to your own cause, 
and to me, if you deem that the hour of baffled hopes is that in which T 
could see its justice. You arc true and faithful to one whose fortunes 
look darkly. 1 respect the fidelity, while I will not follow its dictates. I 
leave the path wlierti fame and riches abound — 1 only ask you to believe 
that 1 do su with honour. Lei us part, then ” 

“ Wlierc do you mean to go, hence ?” 

“ 1 know not — a prospect of escape had led me liither — I must now be- 
think me of some other course.” 

“Burke, I am your debtor for one kindness, at least, said Dc Beauvais, 
after a brief pause. “ You saved my life, at the risk of your owm. The 
night at the Chfiteau d’Aiicrc should never be forgotten by me — nor had h 
been, if I did not revenge my own disappointed hopes, in not seducing you 
to our cause, upon yourself. It may be that I wrong you in everything as in 
this.” 

“Believe me, that you do, Dc Beauvais.” 

“Bo it, as it, may, I am your dcliior. I came here to-nighl to meet one 
who had j)le,dgcd liirnsclf to perform a. service — he has failed in his promise •- 
will you take his place ? The same means of escape sliall b(', yours. All thc 
jirecautions for his safety and sure conduct shall be taken in your behalf. I 
ask 110 ])ledge for the lionourablc discharge of wdiat I seek at your hands, 
sav(^ your mere assent.” 

“ What is it you require of me ?” 

“ That, you deliver Uicse letters to their several addresses — that you do 
so with your own hands — that, when questioned, as you may be, on the state 
of Brance, you wull not answiu* as ilie jxirtisan of ihc Usurper.” 

“ I understand you — enough — J refuse your offer. Your zeal for the 
cause you serve must, indeed be great, when it blinds you to all considera- 
tion for one placed as I am.” 

“ It, has made me forget more, sir — far move than that, as I miglit prove 
to you, were 1 to tell what my life has been for two years past ; but for 
siicli forgetfulness there is an ample recompense — a glorious one— the 
memory of our king.’^ He paused at these words, and in his tremulous 
voice aud excited gesture I could read the passiou that worked within him. 
“ Come, then, there shall be no more question of a compact betwT.cn us. 
I ask no conditions — seek for no benefits — ^you shall escape. Take my 
horse— my servani, who is also mounted, will accompany you to Beudron, 
where you will find fresh horses in readiness. This passport will prevent all 
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interruption or delay ; it is countersigned by Fouclu* hiinsClf, At Lisieux, 
which you will reach by sunset, you can leave the cattle, aud thc' boy of the 
cabaret will be your guide to the Falaisc de Biville. The tide will ebb at 
eleven o’clock, ajtd a rocket from the sloop will be your signal to embark.’’ 

And for this I can render nothing in retui-n said I, sadly. 

‘‘ Yes. It may be that in your own country you will hear the followers of 
our king scolTcvd at and derided — called fool^, or fanatics, perhaps worse. I 
would only ask of you to bear witness that they are at least ardent iu the 
cause they liave sworn to upliold, aud firm to the faith to which they havt; 
])lcdgcd themsclvcis. This is tlic Oidy service you can. render us, but ii- is no 
mean one. And now, farewell.” 

‘'Farewell, l)c Beauvais; but ere wc separate for ever, let me hear from 
your lips that you bear me no emnity — that wo are friends, as wc used 
io be.” 

“ ll(‘re is my hand. I (*are not if you injured mo once, wc Cfui be 
friends now, for we arc little likely to met^t again as enemies. Adieu !” 

Wliile J)c Beauvais left the room to order the horses to be iu readiness, 
tlic landlord entered it, and seemed to busy liimself most cjigerly iu pre- 
paring my knapsack for tlic road. 

trust you will bo many a mile hence ere the day breaks,” said he, 
with an auxi(^ty 1 could ill comprehend, but which at the timii I attributed 
to ids desire^lbr the safety of one entrusted with an important mission. 

And now, here come the horses.” 

A moment morc^, and 1 was scat(‘.d in the .saddle. A brief word at .pariiiig 
was all D(; Beauvais spoke, aud tunied away, aud the juinute after 1 was 
hurrying onwai'd towards Bcudron. 


CHAPTm XXXIIL 

THE “ FAIAISE DB BI\ULLE.” 

Everytuiug occurred as De Beauvais had predicted. The authorities in 
the little viUages wc passed glanced at my passport, and as instantaneously 
handed it back, and we journeyed like couriers of the Emperor, without halt 
or iiripcdiment. 

Wc reacbed Lisieux early in the evening, where, liaving dismisssed the 
servant mid .horses, I took ray way on foot towards a small fishing village, 
called La Hupe, where, at a certain cabaret, I was io find my gtude to 
Biville. 
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The address oY the sailor written on a card, and marked with a peculiar 
cipher by Be Beauvais, was at once recognised by the old Norman, who 
welcomed me with a rude but kindly hospitality. 

TJiou art more like a man to make this venture than the last three who 
came down here,” said he, as he slowly measured me with his eye from head 
to foot. These priests they scut us never dared even to look at the coast, 
much less to descend the’cbffs ; but thou hast a look about thee of anotlicr 
fashion. And now, the first thing is to have something to eat, and 1 pro- 
mise thee a gouttc of brandy will not be amiss to prepare thee for v/hat is 
before thee.” 

“ Is there, then, so much of danger in the descent ?” 

“Not if a man’s head be steady and bis band firm; but he must have 
both, and a stout heart to guide them, or the journey is not over pleasant. 
Art thou cool enough in time of peril to remember what has been tojjJ thee 
for thy guidance ?” 

“ Yes ; I hope I can promise so much.” 

“ I’hen thou art all safe ; so eat away, and leave the rest to me.” 

Although tljc sador’s words had stimulated my curiosity in the highest 
degree, 1 repressed every semblance of the feeling, and ate my suj)per with a 
well-feigned appearance of easy indifference, while lie questioned me about 
the hoj)cs of the Bourbon party in their secret machinations, with a search- 
ing inquisitiveness that often nearly baffled all my ingenuity m reply. 

“ Ah, jpar St, .Denis /” said lie, with a deep sigli, “ I sec widl thou hast 
small liopc now ; and, in truth, I feci as thou dost. When George Cadoiidal 
and his brave fellows failed, where arc we to look for success ? 1 mind well 
the night he supped here.’’ 

“ Here, said you ?” 

“ Ay, where you sit now — on the same scat. There was au English 
officer with him. He wore a blue uniform, and sat yonder, bcncalh that, 
lishiiig-net — the others were hid along the shore.” 

“ Was it here they lauded, tlien?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, at the Falaise; there is not another spot to land on for 
miles along the coast.” The old sailor then began a eircumstautial account, 
of the arrival of George and liis accomplices from England, mid told how 
they had one by one scaled the cliffs by means of a cord, well known in 
these parts,’ called the “ smuggler’s rope,” “ Tliou shall sec the spot iiow%” 
added he, “ for there’s the signal yonder.” lie jiointed as he spoke to an 
old ruined tower, which crowmed a cliff about half a mile distant, and from 
a loophole in which I could see a branch of ivy waving, as though moved 
by the wind. 

“And what may that mean?” „ 

“ The cutter is in sight : as the wind is off shore, shcil be able to come 
in dose to-night. Indeed, if it blew from the westward, she dared not 
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venture nearer, nor tliou, either, go down to meet licr. So, now let’s he 
moving.” 

Al)oui twenty minutes’ walking brought us to the old signal-tower, on 
looking from the window^ of whicli I beheld the sea plashing full thna; 
hundred feet, beneath. The dark rocks, fissured by time and weal, In ‘r, w(tc 
abruj)t; as a wall, and, in some places, even overhung the waves that rolled 
licavily bedow. Masses of tangled seaweed and shells, whieh lay in the 
crevices of the cliffs, showed whore, in times of storm, the wdld waters were 
thrown, wlnle lower down, amid fragments of rocks, the In^avy beams and 
planks of shijiwrt'.ckinl vc^sscls surged witli (‘.very motion of the tide. 

Yon eannot sei' tlic cutter now,” said the old sailor. “ The setting sun 
leaves a liaze over tlie sea ; but in a few minutes more we shall see her.” 

^‘1 am rather looking for the pathway down tins hold cliff,” replied 1, as 
1 strjiined my ('yes to caieli somefliing like a way to di^secnd by. 

^‘Tiieii throw tluin; eyes in th indirection,” said th(^ sailor, as lie pointed 
straight down beneath tlie window of the tower. “ Scest thou that clwiiii 
there? W(tl, follow it a little further, and Ihon mny’st mark a piece of 
timber jutting from the rock.” 

“ Yes, I sec it [dainly.” 

Wc'll, the path thou askest for is beneath that spar. It is a good ropi‘ 
of si.out lumip, and has carried the weight of many a brave fellow before 

llOVk • 

The smuggler’s rope ?” 

‘^'^I’he sanif‘. Art afraid to venture, now thou scesi llic pl^cc ?” 

‘‘You’ll not find me so, friend. I have sium danger as close before now, 
and (lid uoi l)link it.” 

“Mark me wad I, then,” said Ik*, laying Ids hand on my arm. “When 
thou readiest, that ropt*, thou wilt led thyself cautiously down to a small 
jirojceting ])oint of rock — wa* cannot see it here, but thou wilt soon discciru 
it in th(‘ descent. The rope from this goes no further, for that spot* is idgh 
sixty fathom bidow us. From thciicc tlio cliff slopes shar[)ly down about 
thirty or forty feet; here thou must creep cautiously, for tlie moss is dry 
and slippery at this season, till thou nearest theidge. Mark me well, now ; 
near fh(‘. edge thou’lt find a large stone fast-rooted in tlie ground, and 
uroimd thai aiiolher rop(5 is fastened, by which thou may’st reach the bottom 
of llic precipice. There is but one place of peril in the whole.” 

“Tlie sloping bank, you umaii?” 

“ Yes ; that bit wdll ti-y thy nerve, llemeniber, if thy foot slip, there’s 
nothing to stop thy fall ; the cliff is rounded over the edg(i, and tlu’, bine 
sea heats two lumdnal feet below it. And sec! look yonder, far Jiway 
there — scest thou the twinkbng, as of a small star, on the water ?” 

“ The cutter will throw u}) a rocket, wdll she not ?” 

“A rocket!” repeated he, contemptuously; “that’s some landsman’s 

VOL, IJ. 
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8t:oiy thou hastliccn listening to. A rocket would bring the wliolo fleet of 
boats from Treport on lu.r. IVo, no; they know better than tliat — the 
faintest glimmer of aiishiiig-craft is all they’ll dare to show; but see how 
steadily it ljums now — we must make tlie signal seawards.” 

“ Holloa, Joseph ! a light there.” 

A boy’s voich answere.d from tlic upper ])art of tlic tower— tlio same 
figure who made the signal towards the, shore, and whose ]>resi‘nci; there 1 
had altogether f(jrgoii(;n; and, iu a few minutes, a rtal glare on the ro(dvS 
below showed tliat the old man’s command was obiwed, and the beacon 
liglited. 

“Ah! they see it alniady,” eried he, triumpliaidly, pointing seaw’ards ; 
“ ihe^yVe extinguished the light now, but will show it again, from time to 
time.” 

“ J>uf t(',ll me, friend, how^ l»a])])ens it tliat the Marines of tlie Guard, who 
line this coast, ilo not p(Tceiv(' lhe.se signtls F” 

“And who tells thee that, they do iiotF They may ln‘. lookhig, as w^e are 
now, at, that same craft, and waicliing tier as sin* beatvS in shor(\ Init they 
know better t han to lietray ns. Ay, ind JhL the " eoiitrchandc ' is belt (w than 
the govemnn'iit.'' Knougli for tln'in. if they e'ateh some pool* Ihiglisli 
prisoner now and tlum, and have him .shot — lliai eontents tlie Enpieror, as 
they call liini — and In; thinks ilie serviee all llml is bravt' and vigilant. 
Rut MS to IIS, it is our own fault if wv fall in with tln'in-- it i!9oiild need the 
rocket, you spoke of a while ago to shame them into it. fl’here, look again, 
Dion s('esl. how far iu shore they've iiuuh; already — tin' cutter is stcalkig fast 
along the watef. Answer tin; signal, doseph.” 

[\'hc boy replenished the lire Avith some dry Avood, and it blazed ii]) bril- 
liantly, illiimiiiatiiig tin; grey dills and dark roidcs, on Avhi(;h tin; night AAms: 
fast, railing, but h;aving all beyond its immediate sjdien; in dei'pest blaekiniss. 

“] s(;e not, friend, by what means f am to discover this sloping ditf, 
much less guidi my Avay along it,” said 1 as I gazed over the ])reci})iee, and 
tried to peneirati' the gloomy abyss below me. 

“ ThouTt liave the moon at. full iu less than t wm hours, and, if thou’lt 
take a friend’s counsc'l, thouTt have a shicii ere that linn;. Lay thee down 
yonder on those rushes ; ITI aw’ake thee, when tinn; eoriuis for it.” 

The rather that. I resolved to obey my old guide in his every direction, 
tlian from any desii*e for slumber at Hindi a time, .1 followed his advice, and 
llirew myself full length in a corner of the tower. 'In the perfect Htillncss 
of llu,; hour, the sea alone w^a.s heard, purging iu slow, minute jieals througli 
many a deep eaveni helow, and then, gathering for fresh efforts, it swelled 
and beat against the st(irn rocks in passionate fury. .Such sounds, heard in 
the silence of the iiiglit, are .of tlgj saddest,; nor w^as tlieir influence 
lightened by the low, memotonousob^or ilie old jeuu1o:^» .whQ,.scaUd in a 
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ciurncr, to rcj)oir a tisliing-uct, as lic sang to hiin.sc’lf some ditl-v of 

the*, soa. 

H()\^ stnmgL'Iv oarno i ho lliought to luy mind, ihal alHlio peril j oik'o in- 
curred to roaoli FraiKM', tlio liopod-for, vvisluHl-idr land, I sliould again brave, 
j(» (\S('ap(‘ front its shoia't . Every dream of boyisli ambiti(>n dissipated — 
every liigli liopo fbnvii — I was returnin'^: to m\ eoiuitry as poor and bumble 
as f left it, blit willi a beari shorn of all tln‘ entbnsiasm tbal gave life its 
eolouriiii;*. In what n ay I eoidd sliapc‘ iny fulun* earner .1 Avas not abii' even 
to gness— a v;!giu' leaning to somi‘ of England’s distant colonies, some nin\ 
Avorld bc'vond the seas, bi ing all m\ imagination could frame of my d(!stlny. 
A sudden (lasli of light illuminating the whoJi*. interior of iJie tower, startled 
iiKi from my mnsings, wliile tin' sailor eallctl out, 

*'Com(‘. wake up, friend, tlu^ (aitter is slaiiding in close, and a signal to 
jnak(‘ hasl{‘ Hying from lu-.r mast.’' 

1 sprang t(/ )n\ leg--, and looked out. Tlie sea was all freckled vvit.li th<‘ 
iuo<mlig)it, ami ilie little craft shone lij^e silv(U‘, as the bi-ighi beams glanced 
cm iier wlute sails. H'lie tall (dill's alom* preservial tiudr gloom, ami llircw ji 
dark and frowning sliadow ovm* (he waves bemaiih them. 

I ean s(*e uotiiing close to shore,’’ said 1, pointing to the dark rocks 
beneath tli(‘ window. 

‘‘ Ti.on’il have the tnoon [)reseut)y, sIk'.’s rising tihovc; t he eri'st of (he hill, 
tend then He (difi's are clear as at noonday. ISo, luake luivSt(‘ ; simp on. Ihal 
kiiarisaek on your sl^oulder— high up, mind — ami givi* t bine arms full play, 
^riial's it : iiou t'asten tliyshoe^. over all. d’hoii wert not about to wear 
j}»(‘m, sundy said lug in a. tom* almost derisive, “^dake care, iji keejiing 
from the f;;<- ' of (lie r<vd., not. to sway tin* rope ’ ii, wears the cordage ; and, 
abo\'‘ all. miml widl a\ lien thou reach the (did* b(do\v. Let. not thy hold go 
befort tisw; Ii:is^ wadi felt thy footing. tSevg tin' moon is up ahaiJidy.'’ 

As he spoke, n vast sheet of vcdlow light s(‘enied to cree]) over the whole 
face of the preidj)iee, di.sjdaying ('very crag and j)rojccfi()n, and making 
(‘.very spot of verdure or rocik brilliant in colour; wliilc, many a faldtom 
down bctlowg IliC heavy waves wen' stum, now rising iti all tlieir mt»jcsti(j 
swmll, now [)onring back in tJudr thousand c'ataracts from every lissun', in 
t-lit' juveipiee. tSo terribly distinct did each object, show, .so dreadfully was 
each distance marked, ] felt that tdl its former glootn and darkness wore not 
one half .so thrilling as that moonlight sjdc'.iidour. 

La lumnv Marie guard tlicjc now !” said tko old scjuTnan, as lui wrung my 
liaiid ill his strong fingers. “ lic steady, and cool of head, and there is no 
danger ; and look not downwards till tliou hast got accustomed to the 
vMr 

As he said this, he opened a small door at the foot of the tower stair, 
and, passing through himself, desired me to follow. 1 did so, and now 
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found myself on a narrow ledge of rock, directly over the crag ; below, at 
about ten feet, lay the cliaiii, to wliicli the ro[)c was attaclied, and to reach 
it was not the least ])erilous jKirt of the undertaking. But in this 1 was 
assisted by tlie old niaii, who, ])assiug a rope tlirough a massive iron stai)le, 
gradually lowered me, till my hand came opposite the chain. 

Thou hast it ju)w/’ cried he, as he saw me disengage one hand and grasp 
the iron links tirnily. 

“Yes — all safe ! Good-by, friend — good-by.” 

“ Wait y(‘t,” cri(‘d he again. “ Let not go the cord before thou think(*st 
a minute or so. 1 liave known more than one change his mind when he 
felt himself w'herc thou art.” 

“ Mint; is made up. Farewell !” 

“Stay, stay!’* sliouted he, rapidly. “See, thou hast forgotten this 
])ursc on the rock hero. Wait, ami 1 will lower it with a cord.” 

JW this time I had grasptul the chain (irmly with both hands, and with 
tlie resolve of tme who felt life depend on his own tirmness, I began tin' d(‘- 
s(H‘ut. The old man’s \oiec, as In; muttered a ]n-ay(‘r for my safety, grew 
fainter and fainter, till at lejiglli it et'ased to reach my ears altog(‘th('r. 
Then, for the first time, did mv In-art sink within me. Tin; words of one 
human being, faint ainl broken hy (lisl.ain;e, suggested a sense; of symjiathy, 
which nerved my ('ouragi' and hrm'ed my arm ; hut the drc'ary silence tliat 
followtuJ, only broken hy i lie booming of tin; sea below, w^as awful b(;yond 
measure. 

Hand below liand 1 went, the space seeming never lo u'ssen, as 1 strained 
my ry(;s to catch the elitf where tin; first rope ended. Time, as in M>m(; 
fearful dream, seemed protracted to years long; and I already anti(;i]>a.ted 
tlu; moment when, my strength failing, my hands would relinquisli th(;ir 
hold, and J should he daslu'd upon the dark rocks below. Tin; vi'ry si'a- 
birds, wdiieh .1 startled in my deseem' wliceled round my head, piercing the 
air with llieir shrill erie.s, and as if impatient for a prey. Above my head, 
tlie frowniiig elitf b(‘etl(;d darkly ; below, a depth niifalhomable seemed to 
st ret ell, from whose bhiek abyss arosi; the wild sounds of beating waves. 
Alore than once, loo, 1 i bought tliat the. ropi' had given w\iy above, and that 
1 was actually falling through tin* air. and held my l)r(;atli in horror; tlieji, 
again, the idea flashed upon me that deatli inevitable awaited me, and I fan- 
cied ill the singing billows 1 eould hear tin* wild sliouts of demons rejoicing 
ovcT my doom, 'riirough all fhe.se machh'iiing visions, the instinct to pre- 
serve my lif(‘ hold its strong .sw’ay, and ] eluleh(;d llie knotted rope wulii the 
eager gras]) of a drowming man, when suddenly 1 felt my foot strike a rock 
lienealh, and then discovered 1 was on the clUf of which the sailor had told 
me. 

In a few seconds the sense of security imparted a thrill of pleasure to my 
heart, and 1 uttered a prayer of lliarikfulness for my safely ; but the fearful 
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comictioii of greater danger as suddenly succeeded. The. rope T had so 
long trusted terminated here ; the end hung listlessly on tlu'. rofjk, and from 
thence to tlic brow of the elilf nothing remained to afford a grip, save the 
short moss and tlie dried ferns, w ithered with tljc sun. Tin* surface of this 
frightful ledge sloped rapidly towards the edge, where was the rock around 
which the rope was lied. 

Fatigued by my previous exertion, I sat dowm on that inoss-growu (diff 
and gazed out upon the sea, along whicli the euticr came, proudly dashing 
tlie sj)ray from her bows, and bending gracefully with every uvave. She 
was standing hiarlessly in, for the wind was off the land, and, as slic swept 
along, I could liave fancied Inu’ dintetly beneath my very feet. 

Arousing inyself from tlu' momentary stu])or of my faculties, 1 began to 
creep down ilio cliff; but so slippery had tlie verdure breonn? by heal, that 
J could barely sustain' myself by grasping tln^ very earth with my fingers. 
A loud “ Holloa!” Avas slioutyal from the craft, ami arose in many an echo 
around me. 1 tried to reply, hni could not. A si'eond cheer saluted me, 
i}ut I did not endeavour to an.swev it. 1'he moment was full of peril ; 1. had 
(!ome to the last spot which offenMl ahold, ami below me, at some, feet, lay 
the rock, luiiigliig, as it. Avere, over thi^ preei])iet‘. It seemed to nu' as 
though a stia-bird’s Aveight might hav(‘ sent it thuudering into the doptii be- 
iicath. The moon Avas on it, and 1 eould see the ropt; coiled lAvice around 
it, ami knot t('.(k carefully. What Avould I luiAm given in tliat terrible* minute 
for one tuft of grass, one slender bough, ev(m enough to liave sust ained my 
NA'cight for a second or two, until I should gras)) the coni ! Hut none was 
tln'i'e. A louder cry from Hie cutter now rang in my ears, and the. dreadfid 
tiiought of (hisli'uetion now Hashed on me. 1 iixed my eyi's on the rock to 
measure the j)lac(^, and then, turning Avith my face towards tlie (diff, I suffered 
myself to sli[' dow-uAvards. At lirst T Avent slowly, tlien faster and faster. 
At la.si my legs [lassed over I he brow of the precipice. 1 was falling! My 
liead reek'd. 1 uttered a (.‘ry, and, in an agony of desjiair, thrcAv out my 
liands. They eauglit tlu) rope. Knot after knot slijijied jiast my lingers in 
tin; descent ere my senses bex*ame sullicient.ly clear to know what, was occur- 
ring; but even then, thi*. instinct of si'lf-preservation Avas stronger than 
reason, for 1 afterwards learned from the. boat’s crew Aviih Avliat, skill I 
guidi.'d myself along Ibc face of tlu^ cliff, avoiding every dithculty of the 
jagged rocks, and tracking my way like the most experienced climber. 

1 stood upon a broad flat rock, over Avbich Avhite sheets of foam were 
dashing. Oh, liow 1 loved to sec them curling on my feet ! I could hav<^ 
kissed the bright Avatcr on Avhich the moonbeams s))urtcd, for the moment 
of danger was passed. The shadow of a dreadful dcalli liad moved from my 
soul. What cared I now for the boiling surf that toiled and fnd.ted about, 
mo ? The dangers of the deep were as nothing to that I escajicd from, and 
when the cutter's boat came bounding tOAvards me, 1 minded not the oft- 
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rcp(‘atcd of ilic sailcn’s, l)ui, plungiiip; iji, I dashed towards hcre/Ji 

a rel.rcaiiiig wave;, and was dra^ij^t^d on board almost liiclcss from my 
striijL,^g*](rs. 

The rod a^larc of ilic sisi^iini nn* was blazing from ilje old i.owcr as wo got 
midor \v(dgh. T foil my rivedod on it as 1 lay on 1h(i d(‘clv of the litth’ 
vessel, whieli now slood oul to s(*a in gallani style. It was my last look of 
fVaiice, and so I felt. it. 


OlTMTETl XXXI V 

TITE OANOTNC. 

With tbe enwA' of the (miter 1 had Hi tie inlerecmrse. They were J(WSoy- 
incn — (hat hybrid rae-e, neillu r hreiieli nor I’higiisli - a\ in; foilou ed the trad(‘ 
of sjdes and smugglers, a.iid \vi'n**{rm* to nothijig tlieir own iiite,r(;sis. 
Th(' skipfier, a eoju'se, illtValnn'd felhov, la no respcf't, sii])(:n-.r to th(^ 
otina’s, leisurely pi rased ilje lell(*r De JJeain ;ds .w:;\ (i me on my de})artu.rc ; 
then, f('n!’iiig it- slowly, |ji}-e\( tla^ pjeees into tlx^ tire. 

■“ E hnl. tlu'ii, is lliisr'’ said he, taking up a siale-d ])aeke^ whieli 1 now 
for the first timi' perceived was fastened to inv k]i!’.p.s:iek. it seems 
meant for me. Loiik :;l the addri'ss — 'da; rules (doqiu'tte, on Ixiard the 
liouge (Jalant.’” And, .s<j sa\ing', he broke the. oeal, and bent over the 
eojitenls. 

“Oh!"’ cried Im, in a voice of triumphant delight, this is a. jiri/e wort.h 
having - the Tmglish sigiKiM)f>()k !” a’’.d he held np i-he, lilile \(diniu' whieli 
Ihnd Dupnni had reseued from ihe ‘ I'awn,' 

bnv came it hei’i' V” said 1. horror-st nu'k ai the los.^ the poor sailor 
had sustained. 

‘'(.)Jd Martin, of the ‘Siar,’ tills me In* :dole it from ;i Mswiin* of the 
rjuard, and t hat it (arsl him Iweiii y-fonr llasks of hisbe.sl rnmard before liie 
fc'llow^ and his companions W('re drunk enough "^to maki* the theft prac- 
ticable.'’ 

1 rmnendHwed at once ilu; eagerm'ss of the landlord for my depaiiiire, and 
th(^ Imrrii'd anxiety of liis wish thal morning might find me miles (jlf on my 
jouriK‘v, as W('ll as, the e:\n‘ lu' beslowod on strapping my knapsaek, andsaw^ 
how ail had occurred . 

“ 1 knew most of them already,” coiitinucd the .skipper, ‘'‘but hero is one 
will serve our liini well now — tlic very thing w(‘ wanted, for it save# all 
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Uolay and siop])agc. That llag‘ is llio signal lor Admiral I y desp:iu;hf ^?> whicli 
an^ often brouglii by small craft like ours, vvlnm llicy can't spare craisi^rs. 
We'li soon rig it out, you’ll sec, and run down Cliannel wllli all our canvas 
set/’ 

Ho W(ml aft as be spoke, and in a lew seconds the cutter’s head was 
dir(K:tctl j^raigld towards tli(! English coast, while, cixjwding on more sail, 
she seemed to fly through tin' water. 

The cheering fnishness of tb<*. s(‘a -breeze, tin; sense of danger past, llu' 
liO})e of escape, all combining, rais(‘d my s})irils, and elevated my courag(‘ ; 
but, through all, 1 felt grit.'vcHl beyond meusurc at tln^ loss of poor Paul* 
Diipout. 'riie prize tin! lionesl iellow valued next to lile. itself, if not abovt^ 
it, tak('ii from liim in the ve.ry moment of his exultation. Besides, .1 could 
not hidp feeling tJiat suspicion must light on me from my sudilen disappear- 
aiiC(‘ ; and Jiiy iiidigiiaticm was deep, lo think how such an imputation would 
laruisli the hoiuiur of thai service f gKamal in so miicii. “ Mow far tnay 
such a. calumny si)rea,d ?” tlumght 1. “Mow many lips may repeat ilu* tale, 
and iioiu' be able lo d(‘u\ it Deep as was my regret at I he brave Breton’s 
loss, mv anger for iis ('onscujiumees sBll (le,(‘])e,r ; and I would willingly 
liMve jxsaled ail mv hope of reacbiiig Eugljuul to liavc been abl(’ to restore, 
the. book iiiio Paul's own liand. 

''I'liese feriiiigs did not Iriiti lo draw me closer in nitirmuyy wdtii tlie 
,^ki|^pel, wiius'i plenMiiH' at tie; aC(piisilion was only kelglitened l)y llii‘ snb- 
llely of 'Is aeeoaipiirJimViil, and seenual n<*ver so ba])py as when n'pc’aling 
soiiu: ftagnieiiL of I he landjord’s hMi.er, and njoieij)i>; ;»(, iln^ disiannlitma; the 
brave sailor nuisl iiava’ exjx'rifinaMl on cb.seovcaaug his loss. ^I’o witness !Im’ 
gratitieal io)i a ccars!’ nature feels in unworthy bill siieecssfui action, 

is the liea\ies(, jxanlfv an ImmMiraljle mind can eapmaenee, when unhappily 
its poss<^ss‘ji’ has lean in any way ‘leeessary lo ih* result. With these 
ilcclioiis I iell oil' to ep, ainl never woke (ill tlu’ bright, .sun was shining 
oviu’ the whiU'-ercsied water, and the craft biaxtsLuig the. waves, with a 
sl.rong in-'-e/c ipioii her e;iii\as. 

As we laid (jii down (Ibannel, we pa,ss{al s(*Yerai ships of w'ar berating up 
for Spii bead ; but our blue bniiliug, curiously stnaikial with while, vvias a 
signal wliJidi all acknowledged, and none ventured to n^taiai. dims puss(‘.d 
Llie tirstwlay. As night was falling, we. beheld tJie Needles on our lee, and, 
with a freshening lirec/ag held on our coursiu 

A seeojid morning broke, and now llie sea was covered witli ilic white 
sails of a magnitieent tlect, bound for tlui West Indies— at hiast, so the 
skipper jirononiieeil it. It wnis indeed a glorious sight to s<‘e the mighiy 
vessels obeying the signals of the llag-shij), and shaping their course througi) 
tin; blue water, as if instinct with life and reason. Tiicy were far seaward 
of us, however, for now we hugged Ihe land, as the skipper was only dC' 
sirous of an opjiortunity to laud me uuabsurved, before he pruceedei on. his 
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own more immediate enterprise — the smuggling of some liogslieads of brandy 
on the coasts of Ireland. 

Left to my own thoughts, the memories of my past life, I dreamed away 
the hours unconsciously, and, as the time sped on, I knew not of its flight. 
Some strange sail, seen from afar ofl‘, would for an inst ant arouse my atten- 
tion ; but it w'as a mere momentary effect, and I fell back into ray*miisings, 
as though they had never been interrupted. As I look back upon that 
voyage now, and think of the dreamy listlessness in wliich its hours were 
passed, I can half fancy that certain periods of our lives arc destined to 
sustain the part which night performs in our daily existence, and by their 
monotony contribute to that renewal of (uiergy and vigour so essential after 
times of labour and exertion. It. seemed to me as though, tlic ]>eriod of ex- 
(Ttion past, J was regaining in rest and repose the power for future action, 
and I canvassed every act of the past, to teach me more of iny owui heart, 
and to instruct me for my guidance in life after. 

“ You can land now^, wheinwer you pleast*,’’ said the skipper to me, as, by 
a. faint, moonlight, we moveul along the wavelcss sea. “AYc can put you 
Jishorc at any moment here,’’ • 

1 started with as much surj)riso as though the tlioughi had newer occurred 
to me, and, without re})lyiiig, 1 Icuiuid over tin*, bulwark, and gazed at the 
faint shadow^s of tall lu’.adlands, about- Ihn'.e miles distant . 

“ How do you call that blutf yonder h” said I, carelessly. ♦ 

“ Wicklow Head.” 

“AVicklow'^ Head ! Ireland!” cried 1, with a thrill of ecstasy my heart 
liad ncvc.r felt for many a day before. “ Yes, yes ; land me there, now, at 
oue(;,” said I, as a thousand thoughts canjc rushing to my mind, and hopes 
too vague for utterance, but palpable enough to cherish. 

With the s])eed their calling teaches, the crew lowered the boat, and, as I 
took my place in the slcrn, pulled vigorously tow'ards the shore. As the 
swdft- bark glided along the shallow sea, 1 could scarce restrain my im- 
])alieiiec, from springing out, imd rushing on land. AViihout family or 
fri(‘.iid, wdihout om; to we]<3omc or meet me, still it wuis home — the only 
home 1 ever had. 

The sharp keel grat-cd on the beach, its sound vibrated withiiwny heart — 
L jumped on shore — a few w(u*ds of parting, and tin? men backed their oars 
— the boat slipped fast through the wat.(;r. TJie cutter, too, got speedily 
under weigh again, and I w'as alone. Tlicn the full torrent of my feelings 
found their ehaiine.l, and 1 burst into tears. Oh 1 they were not tears of 
sorrow — ^neither were t hey the outpourings of excessive joy — they were the 
utterance of a lieart loaded with its own unrelieved griefs, who now found 
sympathy on touediing the very soil of home. I felt 1 was no longer friend- 
less. Ireland, Jiiy own dear native country, would be to me a place of 
kindred and family— and I fell upon my knees, and blessed it. 
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Following n little pjttli, which led sluniinglj up the elkr, I reached the 
top as day was bcgimiiug lo break, and gained a view of the country. 
The range of swelling hills, dotted with cottages, and waving with wood; 
tlie fields of that emerald green one sees not in other lands ; ilu‘ hedge-rows, 
bounding the litth; farms — all so unlike the spreading plains of France — struck 
jiic with delight, and it w'as with a rapture of hapj)iness 1 called the laud my 
country. 

Directing my steps towards Dublin, i s(‘,t out at a good pace, but follow- 
ing a path which led near the dills, in ])r('f(u-eueo to the higli road, for 1 was 
u (dl aware that, my a])})earaiiee and dress would expose me to curiosity, and 
])erha[)s subject me to more serious annoyance. My first object was to 
learn some news of my brother, foi*, although tlic ti(*s of afleetion had been 
long since severed betwciui us, those of blood st ill nmuiincd, and 1 wished 
to hear of, and it might be to see, him once more. For sonu^ miles I bad 
k(‘pt my eyes dirce.lccl towards a lil.th* cabin, wbicli erowned a clilf that 
Lung ovi;r the sea, and tliis I reached at. last, sonn'.what w'caried and 
hungry. 

As I followed a little jbot[)aih which eondiiettal to the. door, a fierce ter- 
rier rnslicd out as if to attack me, but w'asd in mediately I’cstraim'd by the 
voice of a man within, calling, Down, Vi(tksey, (fown, yon baste!” and the 
samo monnmt a stout, middle-aged man a[)peared al. the door. 

"'Don’t b'i afeard, sir, she’s not wicked, but we’re unused to strangers 
down here.^’ 

“ I should think so, friend, from my said T, throwing a glance at 

the narnnv footway 1 had followed for soiiu^ miles, over hill and precipice; 
“but I am nnaefjuainlcd with llie country, and was looking out for some 
iions(. wlunx; 1 might olilain a breakfast.” 

“ There’s a town about 1 hre<; miles down yomh'r, and a line inn. Pm 
tould, sir," replied he, as he seintinis(id my appi'araiicc; with a shrewd eye; 
“ blit if I might make so houhl, maybe you’d as lief not go there, and, per- 
jia})s, you’d tak(‘. share of what we have licre?” 

“Willingly,” said J, aecepling the hospitabhi olfcr, as freely as it was 
made, and entered the cabin at once. 

A gooiiifealun^d countrywoman, and some young children, wxre seated at 
a tabhi,* where a largi; dish of jiotatoes and some fresh fish wxu'c smoking, a 
jingo jug of milk occuiiying the middle of tlie board. The woman blushed 
as she heard that her iiusband liad invited a gmithmiau to partake of his 
liumblc nn^al, but. tlie honest fellow cared iitth*. for tin*, simple fare he offered 
with so good a grace, and placed my chair beside his o\^i witli the air of one 
who was more anxious for his guest’s comfort than caring what imfiression 
he himself might make upon him. 

After some passing words about t*lic season, and the state of the tides — 
for my host was a lishennan — I turned the conversation on the political 
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condition of the country, avowing^ frankly that I had been for some years 
absent, and was ignorant of what had oncumd irieaidime. 

’Twas that same 1 was thinking, sir,” said he, rt^plying to the first and 
not* the latter part of my remark. “ When I saw your honour’s face, and 
the beard you wore, 1 said to myself you wor a Ereiudiman.” 

“You mistook there, tljen; 1 am your countryman, but have passed a 
good many yc-ars in I’raiicc.” 

“Figliting for Boney,” said he, as his eyes opened wide with surprise to 
behold one ixciually before liim who might have served under Napoleon. 

“ Yes, my good friend, even so ; I was in the army of the Emperor.” 

“ Tare an ages 1 then, arc they coming over here \iow cried he, almost 
gasping in .his eagerness. 

“ No, no,” replied 1, gravely ; “ and be thankful, too, for it, for your own 
and your cliildrcii’s sak(js, tliat you set; not a war raging in the fields and 
cities of your native land. Be assnnul, whatever wrongs you snfier — 1 will 
not dispute tlieir existence, for, as I told you, I am ignorant of the condi- 
tion of the country — but whaBwer Ihcy may be, you (!aii pay too dearly for 
their remedy.” ♦ 

“.But sure th(?y’d be on onnside, wouldifi they 

“Of course, they would; hut think you that they’d figlit your battles 
without their prme? Do you believe that En.mcJuuen so love you here tliat 
they would come to slied tJieir blood in your causes witiiout their own pro-- 
speed of advantag^e 

“Tlicy liatc the English, Dm tould, as bad as wo do ourselves.” 

“They do so, and witli more of justhu; for ilieir hate; but that dislike 
might sulliec to cause a war, it* ncva'.r would ri^ward ii.. No, Jio. I know 
someihing of the. spirit of Ereuch (‘.onqncst; T glory in tlu^ bravery and the 
heroism lliat aeeomplisiied it; but I uev^cu’ wish to see my own country at 
Uie mcrey of Erancc. Wdiosc sohlie»’ would yeni become if the Emperor 
Napoleon landed here to-morrow? Ills. Whose uniform would you wear 
— whose musket earry —whose }3ay receive — wlfosi; orders obiy ? TTis, and 
his only. And Ju)w long, think you, would your services be limited io 
liomc? AVhat sljould ])revent your bt iiig sent away io Egy])t, io Poland, or 
to llussia? How mueh favo\u- would au Irisli deserter rcceipc from a 
French court-martial, think you? No, good friciiu, while you have this 
warm roof to shelter yoti, and tJiat broad sea is open fui- youi* industry and 
toil, never wdsh for foreign aid Io assist you.” 

1 saw iliat the poor fellow was discouraged by my words, and gradually 
led him io speiik of ihose evils for win ».se aile vial ion ho looked to France, 
T'’o my surprise, however, he descanted less on political grievances tlian 
iliose which aficet the well-being of tlie country socially. It w'as not the 
severiiy of a government, but the absence of encouragement to imlustry — 
tho neglect of the poor — whick afflicted, him. England was no Longer the 
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IjTaril. The landlord had taken Iut place: still, with 4,hc pertinacity of 
ignorance, ho visited all the wrongs on that land from wltiifh originally 
lus first misfortunes came, and witli perverse ingenuity would (Muh'avonr 
to trace out every har(lslii[> he snfrored as arising from tluj ill-will and 
liatred the Saxon bore him. It was easy to perceive that tin* arguments he 
used were not of his own devising; tlicy had bia'ii sn})pUed by others, in 
whose opinion^e had coiilidenee ; and thongli vahicloss and weak in nwlity, 
to him IIh'y were all-eouviileing and nnanswanaiblo — not the less, ])erhaps, 
that they ofhnxd that value to S{'lf-lov(‘ whicli cotnes frotu altrihuting any 
evils we endure to causes oiiisidt*. and indep(*ndcnt of ourselves. These, 
eonfrbnted wit h eytravagaut. liopes of what would ensue, should national in 
di‘p(Mnlcncc In*, establisheil, forrmul his code ; and liowever refuf/uJ on each 
poiiii, a e(‘,rta,in eoiivieiion, too dec'ply laid to be distur])(Mi by ;iiiy opposing 
force, rtmiaincd ; ami in Ins VTell, wadi, God knows b(\st., and maybe well 
liavo boffer luck yet,’' you could pereeiv(' tliat he w'as inaeecvssible to any 
appeal, exce])i from llu? quartt'r whifdi minisUuyd to Ids disciontent ami dis- 
alleetion. 

Ojie tiling ^v;is clear to in(\, from all lu* said, that- if tlic'%pirii of open re- 
sistance no longer ckIsIiuI towards Kiiglaml, it wms replaced by ns determined 
and as rancorous hatreil — a brooiling, ill-omcni^d dislike hail, snoLM^ediMl, k) 
tin* full as hostile, and far less (‘asily subdued. Ilow it wTiuld end— 'Whether 
in the long'lj^gering fear, whieli wastes the miergies and sajis the sirciigtli 
of a [)coj)le, or in the eoidlicl of a eivil war- --the prosjicot was cf|ually 
ruinous. 

Sadly pondmdng oii these things, L pari.e.d wdth my hiiml.dc host, and set 
out towmrfls I Ik* e:ij)ii;d. tf iii) eoiiversat ion willi the Irishman liad taught 
me somewhat ot the ‘-uile- (d' reeling then current in Ireland, it also con- 
veyi’.d another and very ditle.renl li*s.son: it. enabled mo to take some account 
of the eliange yeai's had eticeted in my own sejii iments. 7\s a boy, high- 
flown, vr.gue, aiul uusiM.lled ideas of national liberty and iiidependcnoo had 
maiie im* look to Iraiicc as the. emaneijiafor of Europe. As a man, .1 knew 
that the lust of eonque:d had. extinguished flic love of freedom in Frenchmen ; 
tliat they who trust ml j o her did but exchungi! the dominion of their old 
masters fo|j t he tyranny of a ni'W' one ; while such as boldly stirppcd forw'ard 
in dcfcn/'c of their liberties, found tliat tiiero w^‘ls neither nji^rey nor com- 
passion for the conquered, 

t had seen the Austrian prisoners and the Ttussian led captive throngli 
the strei'ts of Paris -‘J bad wit.nesscd (he great (?api(al of Prussia in its day 
of mourning after dena— and all my idolatry for tin; General scarce balanced 
iny liorror of the Emperor, wliosc vengeance had smitten two nations tlms 
heavily ; and 1 said witiiin my heart, “ May ray countrymen, whiitcvcr lie 
Uioir day of ncaid, never seek aa.aliia5ice with despotic France.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A CIIARACTEH OK “ OLD DUBLIN.” 

It was about nine o’clock of a calm summer evening as I entered Dublin ; 
nearly the same hour at which, some ten years before, I had approached 
that city — poor, houseless, friendless ; and still was I the same. In that 
great capital of my country I liad not one to welcome me — ^iiot one who 
would rejoice at my coniiug, or feel any interest in my fortunes, ^his in- 
deed was loneliness — utter solitude. Still if there be something which 
weighs heavily on the heart in the isolation of one like me, there is a pro- 
portioimtc sense of independence of his fellow-man that sustains the courage 
and gives energy to the will. I felt this as I mixed with the crowds that 
thronged the streets, and shrank not from the inquisitive glances which my 
questionable appearance excited as I passed. 

Though considerable changes had taken place in the outskirts of the 
capital since I had seen it last, the leading thoroughfares wcrc;just as I re- 
membered them ; and as 1 walked along Dame-street, and one by one each 
familiar object caught my eye, I could almost have fancied the long interval 
since I had been there before like a mere dream. National physiognomy, too, 
has a strange ellect on him who has been long absent from his country. 
Each face you meet seems well known. The traits of features, to which the 
(‘.ye was once so well accustomed, aw^ake a memory of individuals, and it is 
sometimes a most difficult task to distinguish between the acquaintance 
and the passing stranger. This I experienced at every moment ; and at 
length, as I stood gazing on the space before the Bank, and calling to mind 
the last scene I witnessed there, a tall, si.rongly-built man brushed close 
past me, and then turning round, fixed a steady and searching look on me. 
As I returned his stare, a sudden thought hashed upon me that 1 had seen 
the face before, but where, how, and when, I could not call to mind ; and 
thus we stood silently confronting each other for some minutes. 

“ I sec you are a stranger here, sir,” said he, touching his hat courteously ; 
‘^can I be of service to you with any information as to the city ?” 

‘‘ I was curious to know, sir,” said I, still more puzzled by the voice than 
I had been by the features of the stranger, if Miley’s Hotel, which was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, exists still ?” 

‘‘It does, sir, but it has changed proprietors several times since you 
knew it,” replied he, significantly. “ The house is yonder, where you see 
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that large lamp. I perceive, sir, I was mistakcu iii supposing you a 
foreigner. I wish you good evening.” And again saluting me, he resumed 
his way. 

As I crossed the street towards the hotel, I remarked t hat he turned as 
if to watch me, and became more than ever embarrassed as to who he 
might be. 

The doorw% of the hotel was crowded with loungers and idlers of every 
class, from the loitering man about town to the ragged newsvendor — between 
whom, whatever disparity of condition existed, a tone of the most free-and- 
easy condition prevailed. The nc\\^smcn interpolating amid the loud an- 
nouncements of the latest inielligciicc, the reply to the observation beside 
him. 

One figure was conspicuous in the group. He was a short, dwarfish 
creature, with an enormous head, covered with a fell of black hair, falling 
in masses down his back and on his shoulders. A ])air of fierce, fiery 
black eyes glared beneath his heavy brows ; and a large, thick -lipped mouth 
moved with all the glib eloquiuicc of his class and calling. Fearfully dis- 
torted legs and club feet gave to his gait a rolling motion, which added to 
the singularity of his whole appiMrancc. 

Terry liegan was then at the head of his walk in Dublin, and to his 
ca]vacious lungs and voluble tongue were committed the announcement of 
those great ^events which, from time to time, were given to the Irish public 
through the columns of the Ca))' respondent and the Dublin Journal, 

I soon found inystdf in the crowd around this celebrated character, who 
was, as usual, (extolling fhe great value of that night’s paper, by certain 
brief suggestions regarding its contents. 

“Here’s the wliole, full, and true account — bad luck to the less — of the 
great and .sanguinary battle between Boncy and the lloosians, with all the 
particklars about tlie kilhul, wounded,, and missing, with what Boney said 
when it was over.” 

“ What was that, Tcn^ ?” 

“Hould yer peace, yc spalpeen. Is it to the likes of yez I’d be telling 
cabinet jacrets ? Here, yer honour — ^ Falkuer,’ is it, or ' The Saunders 
With the report of Mr. O’Gorman’s grand speech in Ennis, on itie Cat holic 
claims. There’s, yer sowl, there’s fippencc-worth any day av the we(;k. 
!More be token, the letter fiom Jemmy O’Brien to his wife, wid an elegant 
epic poem called ‘ The Gauger.’ Bloody news, gentlemen, bloody news ! 
Won’t yez sport a tester for a sight of a real battle, and ten thousand kilt 
— with ‘ The Whole Duty of an Informer, in two easy lessons.’ TIkj price 

of stocks andsliares ^Ay, ]\Ir. O’Hara, and what boroughs is bringing in 

the market.” 

This last sally was directed towards a large, red-faced man, who good- 
humouredly joined in the laugh against himself. 
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And who’s this, boysf’’ cried tho fellow, iuniing suddenly his piorciiig 
eyes on me, as 1 endcavoiired, step by step, to reach tlic door of the hotel, 
“linrroo,!. Look at his beard, acushla! On rny conseienco, I 'wouldn’t 
wonder if it was Geiiejrul Iloehe himself. ’Tis lute yer come, sir,” said he, 
addressing me dircctl^' ; “ tljcrc’siio fun here now at tdl, burrin’ what J3eres- 
ford has in the ridingdiousc.” 

‘‘ Get away, yon rufiiau,” said a well-dressed and respectable-looking man, 
somewhat past the middle of life. How dare you j)(u*mii your tongue 
to take liberties with a siranger ? Allow me to makt^ room for you, sir,” 
continued be, as be politely made an opening in the crowd, and suficred me 
to enter the house. 

“Ah, couns(‘llor, dear, don’t he cross,” whimal out the newsvendor. 
“ Sure, isn’t it wid tlu; bad longue we boib make our broiid. And here,” 
vociferated be once more — “ and here ye luive ilu'. grand dinner at the Lord 
Mayor’s, wid all the spee(;hes and toasts— wid the glorious, ])ious, and im- 
mortiul memory of King William, who delivered us from i)0})erY — (by 
pitched ea])s) — from slavery — (by 'v\dii[)f)ing)~-trorn brass money — (by bad 
lia’pcnoc) — and from wooden shoes — (by bare feet). Haven’t w(i n^ason to 

bless bis ? Ay, the heavens be his bed ! ’Tis like .Molly Grownahon’s 

husband be was.” 

“IJow was tliat, Terry F” asked a geiitlcman near. 

““ ‘Take a ‘ Saunders,’ yer lionour, and I’ll tell you.” 

“Hero, tlicii, licre's fippcuce ; and now for the explanation.” 

“Molly Crownahon, yer honour, was, like us poor craylurcs, always 
grateful and coutenled wid the Lord’s goodness to us, even in taking away 
our chieT eomfori. and blessing — the darling up there on the horse ! Ah, 
’tis an elegant sate ye have, without stirrups ! And she went one day to 
say a handful of prayers over bis grave — the husband’s, ye mind — and sure 
if she did, when she knelt down on the grass, she .s])rung up again as q\iick- 
as slie.wumt down, for the nettles wuis all over the place entirely. 'Bad 
scran to ye, Peter,’ says she, as she rubbed her legs — ‘ bad scran to yc — 
living or dead, there wm always a sting in yc.’ ” 

As the latter })art of this speech w^as addressed in a tone of apos!roj)hc to 
the statue of King William, it was received by the assembled crowd .with a 
roar of laughter. ^ . * 

By this time 1 had entered the house, and (thly bethouglit me how litiTc 
suited was the great hotel of the city to pretensions as humble Jis mine. 
was BOW, however, too late to retreat, and I entered the coffee-room, carry 
iug my knapsack in my hand. As 1 passed up tlie room in search of a 
vaoaitt tabic, the looks of astonishment my appearance excited on each side 
were most palpable cvidjpnces that the company considered me as an inlcr- 
lopor. W bite some jsoxlteiacia^ tJxenH^teciB with a stare of steady surprise. 
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others, less guarded in llicir impgjrtincncc, whispered with, and even winked 
at their neighbours, to attract attention towards me. 

Ofleiisire as tliis unquestionably was, it amazed even more ihan it an- 
noyed .me. Ill France, such a display of feeling would liavc been impos- 
sible — and the liumblest soldier of the army would not have been so 
received, had he deemed fit to enter Bcauvillier^s or Very’s. 

Whether Imrt at this conduct, and, eouscqucntly, more alive to affront 
from any quarter, or that the waiters parlieipatcd in the sentiments of tliiiir 
betters, J cannoL exactly say; but I certainly thought their manner even 
less unequivocally betrayed the same desire of impertinence. This was not 
long a mere suspicion on my part , for, on inquiring wliether I couid have a 
room for the niglit, the waiter, ioncliiiig my knapsack, which lay on the 
ground beside me, with his foot, replied, 

‘‘Is this your luggage, sir?” 

Amazement, so eonipletely mastered my indignatJon at this insolence, that 
I could make, no auswi’i*, but hy a look. This had its effect, however, and 
the billow, without further delay, bustled off to make the inquiry. 

Ilii retiiriKid in a few minutes wit.h a civil message, that. J, could be ao- 
commodabid, and, having placed before me the simple rncal 1 oi’dcrod, 
retired,, As T sat over my supper, 1 couhl not help feeling that, unless 
memory playinl mc' false, the (iompauy were little like the former frequenters 
of tills house* I rcnicnibe.red il of old, when Bubblcton and his brother 
officers earne there, and wiieii the rooms were thronged with members of 
both Louses (d* parliament — ^wheii peers and gcnthrrncn of the first, families 
were groiqied about the windows and the fireplaces, and the iiighe.st names 
of the, land waivii heard in the din of recognition— haiulsorne equipages and 
led horses stood befort' the doors ; but now, tiic ragged mol) without was 
scarce a less worthy successor to the brilHant display than were the company 
wdthiij to tlu' foriruir visit, ants. A tone of pretentious impertiuciice, an air 
of sw'aggiw and mock defiance, the most opposite to the polished urbanity 
which once prevailed, was now conspicuous ; and in their loud speech and 
violent gesticulation, it was easy to mui’k how they had degenerated from 
that high standard which made the Irish gentleman of his day the most, 
polished man of Europe. 

If, in appearance and mannei*, they fell fattiBhort of those my memory re- 
called, tlicir conversation moro markedly still displayed the long interval 
between them. 

Here, of old, were retailed the latest news of the debate — the last brilliant 
thing of Grattan, or the last biting retort of Flood ; here came hot from 
debaie tlu' great .champions of either party to relax and recruit for fri'.sh 
efforts, and in the groups tliat gathered around 'them you might learn how 
great genius can diffuse its inffueuBe md^aiKUmr datelligence axaund it, as 
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the Nile watcrs*sproad plenty and abimd»incc wherever they flow. Hi^h 
and noble sentiments, holy aspirations and eloquent thoughts, made an 
atmosplicrc, to breathe which was to feel an altered nature. But now, a 
vapid mixture of conceit and slang liad usurped the place of these, and a 
tone of vulgar sclf-sufliciency, unliappily too much in keeping with the ex- 
ternals of tliosc wlio disjflaycd it : the miserable contentions of dilTereiit 
factions had replaced the bolder strife of opposite parties, and provincialism 
had put its stamp oji cveryihing. The nation, too, if I might tost my cars 
witji what fell around me, liad lost all memory of its once great names, and 
new candidates for })0})ii]ar hivour figured in theii* ])laces. 

Such were some of the clianges I could mark, even as I sat. But my' 
attention was speedily drawn from them by a circumstance more nearly 
concerning myself. This w^as the a})pearancc in 'the colfec-room of the 
gentleman who first addressed me in the street. 

As he passed round the room, follower] by a person whose inferiority was 
evident, he was recognised by most of those present., many of whom shook 
him warmly by the hand, and pressed him to join their parties ; but this lu; 
declined, as he continued to walk slowly on, scrutinising each face as he 
went. At last I saw liis eyes turn towards me. It was scarcely a glance, 
so rapid was it, and so quickly w(U*e liis looks directed to a different quarter; 
but I could mark that he whispered something to the person who followed, 
and then, fiftcr carelessly turning over a n(;ws})a})cr on the taolc, sauntered 
from the room. As he*, did so, tlic shaggy head of the dwarf new^s vendor 
peeped in, and the great black eyes took a survey of the coflee-room, till 
finally they settled on me. 

Ah !” cried the fellow, with a strange blending of irony and compassion 
in his voice, “ be gori*a, I knew how it would be — the major has yc !’' At 
this a general laugli broke out from all ])rcseut, and every eye was fixed on 
me. Meanwhile, the follower had taken his ])lace nearly opposite me at the 
table, and was busily engaged examining a paper which he had taken from 
his pocket. 

May I ask, sir, if your name be Burke ?” said he, in a low voice, across 
the table. 

I started with amazement to hear my name pronounced where I believed 
mysc'lf so completely a stranger, and, in my astonishment, forgot to an- 
swer. 

“ I w^as asking, sir repeated he. 

” Yes, you arc quite correct,’^ interrupted I ; “ that is my name. May I 
beg to kuow^, in r(‘turii, for what purpose you make the inquiry?” 

“ Thomas Burke, sir ?” continued he, inattentive to my observation, and 
apparently about to wTite the name on the paper before him. 

I nodded, and he wrote dowm the words. 

* ‘'That saves a deal of trouble to all of us, sir,” said he, as he finished 
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writing. “Tliis is a warrant for your arrest; but the major is quite satis- 
fied if you can give bail for your appearance.” 

“ Arrest !” repeated I ; “ on what charge am I arrested ?” 

You’ll hear iu the morning, 1 suppose,” said he, quietly. "What shall 
wc say about the bail— have you auy acquaintance, or friend, in town ?” 

" Neither — I am a pcrfecti stranger here ; but if you arc authorised to 
arrest me, I here surrender myself at once.” By this time, several persons 
of the coffee-room had aj>proached the table, and, among the rest-, the gen- 
tleman who so politely made way for mo in the crowd to reach the door. 

"What is it, lloche ?” said he, addressing the man at the table — "a 
warrant ?” 

"Yes, sir — for this gentleman lie.re; but wc can take ])ail, if he has it.” 

"I have told you already that 1 am a stranger, and know no one here.” 

TJic gentleman threw his eyes over the warrant, and then looking me 
steadily in the face, muticnid, in a whisper, to the officer, "Whj^ he must 
have been a boy — a mor(‘. child, at the time.” 

‘^Yery true, sir; but the major says it must be done. Maybe you’d bail 
him yourself.” These words were added in a tone of half irony, as the 
fellow gav(‘ a sly look beneath his eyelashes. 

" I tell you, again,” said 1, impatient at the whole scene, “ I am quite 
ready to accompany you.” 

"Is this ym\Y jianie, sir?” said the strange gentleman, addressing me, as 
he poinied to the warrant. 

"Yes,” interposed the officer, "there’s no doubt about that; he gave it 
liimsclf.” 

" Come, come, then, Roche,” said he, cajolingly, " these arc not times 
for undue strictness. Let the gentleman remain where he is to-night, and 
to-morrow he will attend you. You can remain here, if you like, with 
him.” 

"If you say so, I suppose wc may do it,” replied tlic officer, as be folded 
up the paper, and arose from the table. 

"Yes, yes— that’s the proper course. And now,” said he, addressing 
me, " will you permit me to join you while I finish this bottle of claret ?” 

I could have no objection to so pleasant a proposal, and thus, for tlie 
time at least, ended this disagreeable affair. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AN U N FO BSSRIiSN KVIL. 

PEHCBivE, sir/^ said tlic stranger, seating liimsolf at my table, “they 
arc desirous to restore an antiquated custom in regard to you. I thought 
the day of indemnities was past and gone for ever.’^ 

“ I am ignorant to what you allude.” 

The authorities w'^ould make you out an emissary of France, sir ; as if 
France had not enough on her hands already, without embroiling herself in 
a quarrel from which no benelit could accrue — not to speak of the little 
likcliliood that any one on such an errand would take up his abode, as you 
have, in the most public hotel of Buldin.” 

I have no apprehensions as to any charges they may bring against me. 
I am conscious of no crime, saving having left my country ti boy, and re- 
turn('‘.d to it a man.” 

“ You were in the service of France, tljcii ?” 

Yes, since 1801 1 have been a soldier,” 

So long ? You must have l)eeii but a mere boy when you quitted Ire- 
land. How have they connected you with the troubles of thai, period ?” 

I hesitated for a second or t wo, uncertain what answer, if any, 1 should 
return to this abrupt question. A glance at the manly and frank expression 
of the stranger’s face soon satisfied me that no unworthy cariosity had 
prompted the inquiry, and I told him in a few words, how, as a child, the 
opinions of the patriotic party had won. me over to embark in a cause 1 
could neither fathom nor understand. 1 traced out rapidly the fe\^ loading 
events-of my early career down to the last, evening I spent in Ireland. 
When I came to tliis part of my story, the stranger became unusually atten- 
tive, and more than once questioned me respecting the origin of my quarrel 
with Crofts, and the timely appearance of Darby, of wliose name and cha- 
racter, however, I gave him no infonnuiion, merely speaking of him as an 
old and atiached follower of my family. 

** Since that period, tlien, you have not been in Ireland?” said he, as I 
concluded. 

Never ; nor had I any intention of returning until lately, when circum- 
stances to leave the Emperor’s service ; and fi-om very uncer- 

tainty I came here, without well Jaiowing why.” 

"Of course, ineii, yon have never heard the catastrophe of your adventure 
with Qjllpte. Xt was a lucky hit for him.” 
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How so ? 1 don’t understand you.” 

Simply this : — Crofts was discovered in the morning, severely wounded, 
where you left him, his account being, that he had been waylaid by a party 
of rebels, who had obtained the countersign of the iiiglii, and passed the 
sentry in various disguises. You yourself— for so, at least, I surmise it 
must, liavc been — w'OKi designated the prime mover of tine sohcivui, and a 
government reward was offered for your apprehension. Crofts was knigliied, 
and appointed to the staff — the reward of his loyalty and courage — of the 
exact details of which my memory is, unfortunately, littht tenacious.” 

And the truth of the occiuTcnci? was never known ?” 

What I have told you is the only version current. I have reason to 
remember so much of it, for I was then, and am still, one of tlie legal 
advisers of tlie Crown, and was consulted on the case, of which, I confess, 1 
always had my misgivings. Tiiere was a rage, however, for rewarding 
loyalty, as it was termed, at the period, and the story went the rountl of the 
papers. !Now, 1 fancy Crofts would just as soon not see you back again. 
He has m.adc all he can of the adventure, and woiild as lief have it quietly 
forgotten.” 

Bui can I .suff('r ii. to n^si here? Is such an imputation to Ue on my 
character as he would cast on me?” 

^ Take no slops in the matter on that, score : vindication is lime enough 
when the attack is madi^ directly; besides, where should you find your 
witness —where is the third party, who could prove your innocence, and 
that all you did wUkS in s(‘lf-dcfcnc(‘- ? — without his testimony, your story 
would go ibr nothing. No, no. Be well satisfied if the charge is suffered 
to sleep, which is not *uulikely. Crofts would scarcely like to confess that 
his antagonist was liltle more than a child; his prowess would gain nothing 
by the avowal ; bc’sidcs, the world goes well witli him latterly : it is but a 
month ago, 1 think, he succeedetl, unexpectedly, to a large landed pro- 
perty,” 

The stranger, whose name was M'Dougall, continued to talk for some 
time longer, most kindly volunteered to advise me in the diilicult position 1 
found myself, and having given me his address in town, wished me a good 
night and departed. 

It was to )io purpose I laid my head on ray pillow ; tired and fatigued 
as I was, I could, not sleep ; the prospect of fresh troubles awaiting me 
made me restless and feverish, and I longed for day to break, that I migld 
manfully confront whatever danger was before me, and oppose a stout heart 
to the arrows of adverse fortune. My accidental meeting with the stranger 
also reassured my courag(), and I felt gratified to think that sucli rencontres 
in life are tlie sunny spots which illuftiinc our career in the world — the har- 
bingers of bright days to come. 

This feeling was still more strongly impressed bn me as 1 entered the 
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small room on the ground-floor at the Castle, where was the secretary’s 
ofice, and beheld M‘Dougall seated in an arm-chair, reading the newspaper 
of the day. I could not help connecting his presence there with some 
kindly intention towards me, and already regarded him as my friend. 
Major Barton stood at the secretary’s side, and whispered from time to time 
in his ear. ^ 

“ I have before me certain information, sir,” said the secretary, addressing 
me, ** that you were connected with parties who took an active part in the 
late rebellion in this country, and by them sent over to Trance to negotiate 
co-operation and assistance from that quarter” — Barton here whispered 
something, and the secretary resumed — ‘‘and in continuance of this scheme 
arc at present luTt;.” 

“I have only to observe, sir, that I left Ireland a merabo}^ when, what- 
ever my opinions might have been, ihey were, I suspeet, of small moment 
to his majesty’s government ; that I have served some years in ibe French 
army, during which period I neither corresponded with any one here, nor 
had intercourse with any from Ireland ; and lastly, that I have come back 
unaccredited by any party, not having, as I believe, a single acquaintance in 
the island.” 

“ Do you still hold a commission in the French service ?” 

“ No, sir. I resigned my grade as captain some time since.” 

What were your reasons for that step ?” 

“ They were of a purely personal natun^, having no concern with politics 
of any sort. I should, tlicrefore, ask of you not to demand them. ■ I can 
only say, they reflect neither on my honour nor my loyalty.” 

“ His loyalty ! Would you ask liim, sir, how he applies the term, and to 
Vliat sovereign and what government the obedience is rendered?” said 
Barton, with a half smile of malicious meaning. 

“ Very true, Barton — the question is most pertinent.” 

“ When 1 said loyalty, sir,” said I, in answer, “ I confess I did not ex- 
press myself as clearly as I intended. I meant, however, that an Irishman, 
and a subject of his Majesty George III., as I now am, no act of mine in the 
French service ever compromised me.” 

“ Why, surely, you fought against the allies of your own country.” 

“ True, sir. I speak only with reference to the direct interests of England. 
I was a soldier of the Emperor, but never a spy under his government.” 

Your name is amongst those who never claimed the indemnity ? How 
is this ?” 

“ I never heard of it. I never knew such an act was necessary. I am 
not guilty of any crime, nor do I sec any reason to seek a favour.” 

“Well, well; the gracious intentions of the Crown lead us to look 
leniently on the past. A moderate bail for your appearance when called on, 
Vnd your own recognisances for the same object, will sufiicc ,” 
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am quite willing to do the latter; but as to bail, T repeat it, I have 
not one I could ask for such a service.” 

"No relative ? — no friend ?” 

"Come, come, young gentleman,” said M'Dougall, speaking for the 
first time, " recollect yourself. Try if you can’t remember some one who 
would assist you at this conjuncture.” 

Basset was the only name I could think of, and however absurd the idea 
of a service from such a quarter, I deemed that, as my brother’s agent, he 
would scarce refuse me. I thought that Barton gave a very peculiar grin 
as I mentioned the name ; but my own' securities being entered into, and a 
few formal questions answered, I w^as told I was at liberty to seek out the 
bail required. 

Once more in the streets, I turned my steps towards Basset’s house, 
v/hcrc I hoped, at. all events, to learn some tidings of my brother. I was 
not long in arriving at the strciit, and speedily recognised the old house, 
whose cobwebbed windows and unwashed look reminded me of former 
times. The very sound of tlic heavy iron knocker awoke ils train of recol- 
lections ; and wlien the door was opened, and I saw the narrow Imll, with its 
cracked lamp and damp, discoloured walls, tlie old hcari-sinking with which 
iliev once ins})ircd me came back again, and I thought of Tony Basset, when 
his very name was a (Iiing of terror to me. 

Mr. Basset, *1 was told, was at court, and I was shown into ilic office to 
await his return. The gloomy little den, I knew it well, with its dirty 
shelves of dirtier ])a])crs, its old tin boxes, .and its rickcly desk, at wliich 
iwo mcanly-diTssed starveling youths were busy writing. They turned a 
rapid glance towards me as 1 entered ; and, us tlicy rcsuitif’d tlieir occupa- 
lion, 1 could hear a muttered remark upon my dress and appearance, 
the purport of which 1 did not catch. 

1 sat for some time patiently, expecting Basset’s arrival, but, as tlie tiuK^ 
stoic by, I grow wearied with waiting, and determined on ascertaining, if 1 
miglit, from the clerks, some intelligence coucerning my brother, 

" Have you any businCvSs with Mr. Burke ?” said the youth I addressed, 
while his features assumed an expression of vulgar jocularity. 

" Yes,” was my brief reply. 

" Wouldn’t a letter do as well as a personal interview?” said the other, 
with an air of affected courtesy. 

" Perhaps so,” I replied, too .deeply engaged in my owm thoughts to mind 
their flippant impcjrtiiiencc. 

"Then mind you din^ct your letter ‘Churchyard, Loughrea;’ or, if you 
want to be particular, say, ‘ Family vault.’ ” 

“ Is he dead ? Is George dead ?” , 

"That’s hard to say,” interposed the other, "but they’ve buried him, 
that’s certaii’i.” 
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Like a stunning blow, the shock of this news left me unable to speak or 
Lenr. A maze of confused thoughts crossed and jostled.each other in my 
brain, and I could neither collect myself, nor listen to what w^s said around 
me. My first clear memory was of a thousand little childish traits of love 
wliich had once passed between us. Tokens of affection long forgotten now 
rushed freshly to my mind ; and lie whom, a moment before, 1 had con« 
demned as wanting in all brotherly feeling, I, now sorrowed for with true 
grief. The low and vulgar insolence of the speakers made no impression on 
me; and when, in answer to my questions, they narrated the manner of his 
death — a fever contracted after some debauch at Oxford — only heard the 
tidings, but did not notice the unfeeling tone it was conveyed in. My bro- 
ther (lead ! — ^ihe only one of kith or kindred belonging to me. How slight 
th(j tie seemed but a few moments back ! What would I not give for it 
now ? Then, for the first time, did I know how the lieari; can heap np its 
stores of consolation in secrecy ; and how unconsciously the mind can dwell 
on hopes it has never confessed even to itself ! How I fancied to myself 
our meeting, and tliought over tlie long pent-up aficction years of absence 
had accumulated, now flowing in a giLshing stream from heart to heart! 
The grave is indeed hallowed when the grass of the churcliyard can cover 
all memory, save that of love. We dwell on every good gift of the lost one, 
as though no unworthy thought could cross that little mound of earth — the 
barrier between two worlds! Sad and sorrow-struck, 1 covered my face 
with my hands, and did not notii^c tliat Mr. Basset had entered, and taken 
his place at tbc desk. 

His voice, every harsh tone of which I well remembered, first made 
me aware of his presence. I lifted my eyes, and there he stood, little 
changed, indeed, since I had seen him last. The hard line.s about the mouth 
had grown deeper, the brow more furrowed, and the hair more mixed with 
grey, but in other respects lie was the same. As I gazed at him I could not 
help fancying that thne makes less impression on men of coarse, unfeeling 
mould, than on natures of a liner temper. Thc^, world’s changes leave no 
trace an the stern surface of the one, while they axe wearing deep tracts of 
sorrow in the other. 

** Insert the advertisement again, Simms/’ said he, addressing one of the 
clerks, and let it appear in some paper of the seaport towns. Among the 
Flemish or French smugglers who frequent them there might be some one 
to give tlie information, Tht^y xnuat be able to show that though Thomas 
Burke ” 

I started at the sound of my name. The motion surprised him~hc looked 
round and pi'rocived me. Quick and piercing as bis glance was, I could not 
trace any sign of recognition, although^ as he scanned my f^jatures, and suf- 
fered his eyes to wander over my dress, I perceived tliat his was no mere 
chance or cursory observation. 
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” Well, sir,” said he, at length, “ is your business here with me ?” 

“ Yes ; but I would speak witli you in private.” 

“Come iu liero, then. Meauwhile, Sam, make out that deed — for we may 
go on without the proof of demise.” 

Few and vague as the words were, their real meaning flashed on me, and 
I perceived that Mr. Basset was engaged in the search of some evidence of 
my death, doubtless, to enable the heir-at-law to succeed to tlie estates of 
my brother. The moment the idea struck me, I felt assured of it s certainty, 
{ind at once determined on the plan I should adopt. 

You have inserted an advertisement regarding a Mr. Burke,” said I, as 
soon as the door was closed, and we were alone together — ** what ar(^ the 
particular circumstances of which you desire proof ?” 

“ The place, date, and manner of his death,” replied he, .slowly — for, 
though informed that such occurred abroad, an authentic evidence of the 
fact will save some trouble. Circumstances to identify the individual with 
the person we mean, of course, must be offered —showing whence lie came, 
his probable age, and so on. For this intelligence L am prepared to pay 
liberally — at least, a hundred pounds may be thought so.” 

“ It is a (piestioH of successiou to some property, 1 have heard.” 

“Yes; but the information is not of such moment as you may suppose,” 
replied he, quickly — and, with the wariness of his calling, anticipating the 
viduc I mighr be disposed to place on my intelligence — “wc arc satisfied 
with th(^ fact of tlu^ dciat.h ; and even, were it otherwise, the individual most 
conccnied is litil(! likely to disprove the belief— his own reasons will, pro- 
bably, keep him from visiting Ireland.” 

“ Indeed !” 1 cxekiuied, the word escaping my lips ere I could check its 
Littcrance. 

“Even so,” resumed he; “but this, of course, has no interest for you. 
Your accent bcsj)caks you a foreigner — ^Iiave you auy information to offer on 
this matter ?” 

“ Yes ; if wc speak of the same individual who may have left this country 
about 1800, as a boy of some fourteen years of agfj, and entered the Ecok 
FolyiecJiniqiie of Paris.” 

“Like enough. Continue, if you please — ^what became of him after- 
wards 

“ He joined the French service, attained the rank of captain, and then left 
the army— came back to Ireland — and now, sir, stands before you.” 

Mr. Basset never changed a mimclc of his face as I made this declaration. 
So unmoved, so stolid was his look, that, for a moment or two, I believed 
liim incredulous of my story ; but tliis impression soon gave way, as with 
his eyes bent on me, he said : • 

“I knew you, sir, I knew yon, the moment I passed you in the office 
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without— but it might have fared ill with you to have let my recognition 
appear/* 

As how ?-~I do not understand you/* 

^^My clerks there might have given information for the sake of the 
reward — and once in Newgate, there was an end of all negotiation/* 

You must speak more intelligibly, sir, if you wish me to comprehend 
you. I am unaw^aro of any circumstance which should threaten me witli 
such a fate.” 

‘‘ Have you forgotten Captain Crofts — Montague Crofts?” said Basset, 
in a low wliisper, while a smile of insulting malice crossed his features. 

No ; I remember liim well— wdiat of him ?” 

** What of him ! He charges you Avith a capital felony—a crime for 
whicli the laws have little pity here, whatf^ver your French habits may 
liav<i taught you to regard ii. Yes — ^tlve attempt to assassinate an officer 
in his majesty’s service, when foiled by him in an effort to seduce the 
soldiery, is an offence which might have a place in your memory.” 

“ Can the man be base enough to make such a charge as this against me 
— a boy, as I then was ?” 

** You were not alone— rcmi^rnbcr that fact.” 

True ; and most thankful am I for it. There is one, at least, can proAT 
my innocence, if I can but discover him.” 

You will find that a mailer of some difficulty. Yoffir w^orffty friend, and 
early preceptor, was traus])orted five years since.** 

“Poor fellow — I could better bear to hear that be was dead.” 

“There arc many of your opinion on that liead,” said Basset, with a 
savage grin; “ but tlic fellow w^as too cunning for all I he lawyers— and his 
conviction, at last, was only effected by a stratagem.” 

“A stratagem !” exclaimed I, in amazement. 

“ It was neither more nor less. Darby was arraigned 'four sCycral times, 
but always acquitted. Now, ii was defective evidence — now, a lenient 
jury— now, an informal indictment— but so was it, he eswipcd the meshes of 
the law, though every one knew him guilty of a hundred offmiccs. At last, 
Major Barton resolved on another expedient. Darby was arrested in Ennis 
— thrown into gaol — kept four weeks in a dark cell, on prison fare — and at 
the end, one morning, the hangman appeared to say his hour w^as come, 
and tlmt the warrant for his execution had arrived. It uras to take place, 
witliout judge or jury, witliin the four walls of the gaol. The scheme suc- 
ceeded — his courage fell— and he offered, if his life was spared, to plead 
guilty to any transportable felony, for wliicli the grand jury would send up 
true bills, lie did so, and was then undergoing the sentence.** 

“ Great Heavens I and can such iniquity be tolerated in a land where men 
call themselves Cliristiaiis?” exclaimed I, as I heard this to the end. 
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Iniquity !” repeated he, in mockery, to rid the couftiry of a iniffian, 
siaiiKid with every crime— a fellow mixed up in every outrage in the land. 
Is this your notion of iniquity ? Not so do I i-eckou it ; and if I have told 
you of it now, it is that you may leani, that when loyal and wcll-atTceted 
UH'ii are trusted with the execution of the laws, the principle of justice is of 
more moment than the nice distinction of legal subtleties. You may learn 
a h^sson from it worth acquiring.” 

I ! liow can it affect me or my fortunes 

More nearly than you think. I have told you of the accusation which 
hangs over your head ; weigh it wmll, and deliberate what are your chances 
of escape. We must not waste time in discussing your innocence. Th(‘ 
jury who will tiy the caus(i will be more dillicult of belief than you suspect. 
Neither the opinions you are charged with, your subsequent escape, nor 
your career in France, will contribute to your exculpation, even had you 
evidence to adduce in your favour; but you have not. Your only witness is 
equally removed, jas by death itself. On what do you depend, then ? Coi)- 
vseious innocence ! Niue out of every ten w'ho luouiit the sciiffold proclaim 
tlie same ; but 1 never heard that tlic voice that cried it stilled t he word 
^guilty.’ No, sir. I tell you, solemnly, you mW be condemned !” 

The tone of liis voice, as lie spoke tlic last few words, inad(i my very 
bloetl run cold. The death of a soldier, on thci field of battle, had no 
terrors for nu^—but the cxecrat{‘d fate of a felon I could not confront. The. 
pallor of my cheek, tlie trembling of my limbs, must have betrayed my 
emotion-" for even Basset seemed to pity me, and jnessed mo down into a 
chair. 

“ Tluire is one w^ay, however, to avoid all the daiige.r,” said lie, after’ a 
j)ause — “ an easy and a certain way botli. You lmv(! heard of the udvor 
tisements for iiiformat ion respecting your death, which it was surmised had 
occurred abroad. Now, you are unknown here -without a single acquaint- 
ance to recognise dr remembm' you — wliy should not you, under. another 
name, come forward with these proofs ? By so doing, you secure your own 
escape, and can claim the reward.” 

“ What, pcijurc myself, that I may forfeit my inheritance I” 

“As to the inheritance,”* said he, siiceringly, “your tenure docs not 
promise a very long enjoyment of it.” 

“ Were it but a day — an hour !” exclaimed 1, passionately, “ I will make 
no compromise with my honour. On their own lieads be it, who sentence an 
innocent inaii to death — better such even on a scaffold, than a Kfc of ignO' 
miny and vain regret.” 

“ The dark hours of a gaol change men’s sentiments wonderfully,” said 
lie, slowly. “I have kiiowii some faced death in its wildest and most 
appalling shape, shrink from it like cowards, wdien it came in the guise of 
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a common executioner. Come, sir, be advised by me, reflect at least on 
what I have said, and if there be any path in life, where a moderate sum 
may assist you ” 

Peace, sir — I beg of you to be silent ; it may be that your counsel is 
prompted by kindly feeling towards me ; but, if you would have me think 
so, say no more of this — my mind is made up.” 

Wait until to-morrow, in any case ; perhaps some other plan may sug- 
gest itself. What say you to America — ^liave you any objection to go 
there?” 

Had 'you asked mo the question an hour since, I had replied, ^ None 
whatever.^ Now it different ; my departure would be like the flight of 
a guilty man. I camiot do it.” 

“ Better the flight, than the fate of one,” muttered Basset, between his 
teeth, while at the same instant the sound of voices talking loudly together 
was heard in the liall without. 

“Think again, before it is too late; remember what I have told you: 
your opinions, your career, your associates, are not such as to recommend 
you to the favourable consideration of a jury. Is your case strong enough 
to oppose all these? Sir Montague will make liberal terms — ^he has no 
desire to expose the calamities of a family.” 

“ Sir Montague ! — of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Sir Montague Crofts,” said Basset, reddening, for he haTi unwittingly 
suffered the name .to escape his lips. “ Arc you ignorant that he is your 
relative — a distant one, it is true — but your nearest of kin notwithstand- 
ing” 

“ And the heir to the estate ?” said I, suddenly, as a new light flashed on 
my mind. “ The heir, in tlie event of my life lapsing ?” Basset nodded 
an assent. 

“You played a deep game, sir,” said T, drawing a long breath, “but you 
never were near winning it.” 

“Nor you either,” said lie, throwing wide the door between the two 
rooms. “ I bear a voice without there, that settles the question for ever.” 

At the same instant, Major Barton entered, followed by two men. 

“ I suspected I should find you here, sir,” said he, addressing r^e. “You 
need scarcely trouble my worthy friend for his bail. I arrest you now under 
a warrant of felony.” 

“ A felony I” exclaimed Basset, with a counterfeited astonishment in his 
look. “Mr. Burke accused of such a crime I” 

I could not utter a word-— indignation and shame overpowered me, and, 
merely motioning with my hand that I was ready to accompany him, I fol- 
lowed to the door, at wliich a carriage was standing, getting into which we 
drove towards Newgate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE PBllIL AVKllTED. 

Ip 1 have dwelt with unnecessary prolixity on this dark portion of my 
story, it is because the only lesson my life teaches has lain in similar pas^ 
sjigcs. The train of evils whicii Hows from one misdii-ection in early life, 
fhc misfortunes which ensue from a single false) and inconsiderate step, fre- 
fpicntly darken the whole subsequent career. This 1 now thought over in 
the solitude of my cell. However I could acquit myself of the crime laid 
to my charge;, I could not so easily absolve my heart of the early folly 
which made me suppose that the regeneration of a land should be accom- 
plished by the elforts of a sanguinary and bigoted rabble. To this error 
could I trace every false step I made in life — this cause; attribute the 
long struggle I endured between my love of liberty and my detestation of 
moi> rule; and yet how many years did it cost me to learn, thaiigto alleviate 
the burdens i'if the oppressed may demand a greater exercise of tyranny 
tliarj ever tlicir rulci's practised towards them. Inkc many others, I looked 
to France as the land of freedom — but where was despotism so unbounded ! 
where the sway of om; great mind so unlimited I They had bartered liberty 
for equality, and becaifsc; the ])rcssure w'as equal on all, they deemed them- 
selves free ; while the privileges of class with us suggested the sense of 
bondage to the ])00r man, wliosc actual freedom was yet unencumbered. 

Of all the daj'dreams of my boyhood, the ambition of military glory alone 
survived, and that lived on amid the dreary solitude of my prison, comfort- 
ing many a lonely hour by memories of the past. The glittering ranks of 
the mounted squadrons, the deep-toned thunder of the artillery, the solid 
masses of the infantry, bnmovable beneath the rush of cavaby, were pictures 
I could dwell on for hours and days ; and my dearest wish could point to no 
higher destiny than to be once more a soldier in the ranks of France. 

During all this time my mind seldom reverted to the circumstances of my 
imprisonment, nor did I f(;el the anxiety for the result my position might 
well have suggested. The conscious sense of my innocence kept the flame 
of hope alive, without suffering it cither to flicker or vary. It burned like 
a steady fire within me, and made even the dark cells of a gaol a place of 
repose and tranquillity. And thus .time rolled on, the hours of pleasure 
and happiness to thousands, too short and flitting for the enjoymenLs they 
brought. They went by, also, to the prisoner as to one wdio waits on the 
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bank of the stream, nor knows what fori,uiie may await him on his voyage. 
A stubboni feeling of conscious right had prevented my taking even the 
ordinary steps for my defence, and the day of trial was now drawing nigh, 
without any preparation on my part. 1 was ignorant how essential the 
habits and skill of an advocate are in the conduct of every case, how^ever 
simple, and implicitly relied on my guiltlessness, as though men can read 
the heart of a prisoner and know its workings. 

M'Dougall, the only member of the bar I knew even by name, had ac- 
cepted a judicial appointment in India, and was already on his way thither, 
so that I had neither friend nor adviser in niy difficulty. Were it otherwLS(i, 
I felt I could- scarcely Jiave bent my pride to that detail of })etty circum- 
stances which an advocate might deem essential to my vindication, and 
was actually glad to think that I shoidd. ow^e the assertion of my innocence* 
to nothing less than the pure fact. 

When November at length arrived, I teamed that the trial had been 
deferred to the following February; and so listless and indifferent had im- 
prisonment made me, that I heard the intelligence without impaticnee or 
regret. The publicity of a court of justice, its cxj)osure to tlic gaze ajid ob- 
servation of the crowd who throng there, w'cu'c subjects of morti slirinking 
dread to my heart than tlic weight of an aceusation which, though false, 
might peril jjfiy life, and for the first time 1 rejoiced that I w'as friendless. 
Yes, it brought balm and comfort to me to think that none rrould need to 
blush at ray relationship, nor weep over my fate, Sorj'ow has surely eaten 
dec])ly into our natures, when wt. derive pleasure and p(;ace from Avhai, in 
happier circumstances, arc the sources of regret. 

Let me now hasten on. My reader will readily fofgive me if I pass wiili 
rapid steps over a portion of my story, the memory of which has not yet lost 
its bitterness. The day at last came, and amid ail tlic ceremonies of a pri- 
son I was marched from my cell to the dock, llow strange the sudden re- 
volution of feeling, from the solitude and silence of a gaol to the crowded 
court, teeming with looks of eager ciiriosiiy, dread, or perhaps com})assioii, 
all turned towards him, who himself, half forgetful of his condition, gazes on 
the great mass in equal astonishment and surprise. 

My thoughts at once recurred 1o a former moment of my life, when ] 
stood accused among the Chouan prisoners before the tribunal of Patis ; but 
though tlic proceedings were less mai'kcd by excitement and passion, the 
stern gravity of the English })roccdure was fur more appalling ; and in the 
absence of all which could stir the spirit to any cflbrt of its own, it pressetl 
with a more solemn dread on the mind of a prisoner. 

I have said I would not linger over this part of my life. I could not do 
so if I woidd. Real events, and the impressions they made upon mo — facts, 
and the passing emotions of my mind, are strangely confused and com- 
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miugled in my memory ; and although certain minute ancT trivial things are 
graven im my recollection, others of moment have escaped me unrecorded. 

The usual ceremonial went forward, the jury were empannelled, and the 
clerk of the Crown read aloud the indictment, to which my plea of ‘*Not 
Guilty’’ was at once recorded. Then the judge asked if I were provided 
with counsel, and hearing that I was not, appointed a junior barrister to act 
for me, and the trial began. 

I was not the first person who, accused of a crime of which he felt inno- 
cent, yet was so overwhelmed by the statements of ' imputed guilt — so 
confused by the inextricable web of truth and falsehood, artfully entangled, 
that he actually doubted his own convictions, when opposed to views so 
strongly at variance with them. 

The first emotion of the prisoner is a feeling of surprise to discover that 
one utterly a stranger — the lawyer he has, perliaps, never seen — whose nanie 
he never so much as lieard of — is perfectly conversant with his own history, 
and, as it were by intuition, seems ac(piaint('.d with his very thoughts and 
motives. Tracing out not only a lino of acting, but of devising, ho con- 
ceives a story of which the accused is the hero, and invests his narrative 
with all the appliances to belief wliich result from time, and place, and cir- 
cumstance. 

No wonder that the very accusation sliould strike terror into the soul. 
No wonder tlfat the statement of guilt should cause heart-sinking to him 
wlio, conscious that all is not untrue, may feel that liis actions can be 
viewed in anotlier and a very dilfcrent light to that which conscience sheds 
over them. 

Such, so far as I remember, was the channel of iny thoughts. At first 
mere astonishment at the accuracy of detail regarding my name, age, and 
condition in life, was uppermost, and then succeeded a sense of indignant 
anger at the charges laid against me, which yielded gradually to a feeling of 
confusion as the advocate continued, which again merged into a sort of 
dubious fear as 1 heard many trivial facts repeated, some of which my 
rcfrcslied memory acknowledged as true, but of which my puzisled brain 
eoidd not detect tlie inapplicability to sustain the accusation — all ending in 
a chaos of bewilderment, where conscience itself was lost, and nothing left 
to guide or direct the reasom 

Tlis counsel informed the juiy’', that although they were no tplaced in the 
box to try me on any charge of a political otience, thiiy must bear in mind 
that the murderous assault of which I was accused was merely part of a sys- 
tem organised to overthrow the government ; that, young as I then was, I 
was in intimate connexion with the disaffected party, wliich the mistaken 
leniency of the Crown had not thofougbly eradicated on the termination of 
the late rebellion, my constant companion being one whose crimes were 
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already undergoing their but too jnerciful punishment in transportation for 
life ; tliat, to tamper with the military, I had succeeded in introdiMjii^ my- 
self into the barrack, were I obtained the confidence of a weak-minded but 
good-natured officer of the regiment. 

These schemes/’ conlinued he, " were but partially successful. My distin- 
guished client was then an officer of the corps, and with that ever-watcltful 
lo;yalty which has disiinguished him, he determined to keep a rigilant eye on 
this intruder, who, from circumstances of youth and apparent innocence, 
already had won upon the confidence of the majority of the regiment; nor 
was this imjmcssion a false one. An event, apparently little likely to unveil 
a treasonable intention, soon unmasked the true character of the prisoner 
and the nature of his mission.’' 

He then proceeded to narrate with circumstantial accuracy the night in 
the Gcorge’s-strcct barracks, when Hilliard, Crofts, and some others came 
with Bubbletonto his quarters to decide a wager between two of the parties. 
Calling the attention of the jury to this part of the case, he detailed the 
scene which occurred, and if I could triust my memory, not a phrase, not a 
word escaped him, which had been said. 

“ It was then, gcullemen,” said he, “at that instant, that the prisoner’s 
habitual caution failed him, and an unguarded moment developed the full 
story of Ids guilt. Captain Bubblcton lost the wager, of which my client 
w^as the winner. The habil s of the service are peremptory in\hcse matters ; 
it was necessary that payment sliould be made at once. Bubbleton had not 
the means of discharging his debt, and while* he looked around anioilg his 
comrades for assistance, the prisoner steps forward and supplies the sum. 
Mark what followed. A sudden call of service now summoned the officers 
beneath, all save Crofts, wlio, not being on duty, had no necessity for ac- 
companying them. 

“ The bank-note so opportunely furnished by the prisoner lay on the 
table, and ibis Crofts proceeded leisurely to open and examine before he left 
the room. Slowly unfolding the paper, he spread it out before him, and 
what, think you, gentlemen, did the paper display ? A Bank of England 
bill for twenty pounds, you’ll say, of course. Far from it, indeed ! The 
paper was a French assignat, bearing the words — ‘ Pat/ez au porteur la 
.somme de deux mille livres,^ Yes, ilie sum so Carelessly thrown on the table 
by this youth was an order for eighty pounds, issued by the French govern- 
ment. 

“ Hcmcinber the period, gentlemen, when this occurred : we had just 
passed the threshold of a most fearful and sanguinary rebellion — the tran- 
quillity of the land scarce restored aftcr.a convulsion that shook the very 
constitutioat and tlie throne to their centres — the interference of France in 
the affairs. of the country had mi been a mere threat— her ships had sailed. 
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her armies had landed, and though the bravery and the loyalty of our troops 
had made tlie expedition result in utter defeat and overthrow, the emissaries 
of the land of anarchy yet lingered on our shores, and disseminated tlmt 
treason in secret, which openly they dared not proclaim. If they were 
sparing of their blood, they were lavish of their gold — ^^vhat they failed in 
courage they supplied in assignats. Large promises of gain, rioli oilers of 
booty, were rife throughout the land, and wherever disaflV,ction lurkcul, or 
rebellion lingered, the enemy of England found congenial allies. Nothing 
too base, noiliing too low for this confederacy of crime ; neither was any- 
thing too lowly in condition or too humble in cfticienoy. Treason cannot 
choose its agents; it must take the tools which chance and cireumstanees 
oiler ; they may be tl»c refuse of maiikiiiil, but if incihciciit for good, they 
are not the less active for evil. Such a oik; w;n> tlic youth who now stands 
aprisoiK'T before* you, and here was the; price of his disloyally.” 

At these vords Ik; held u]) triumphantly the French assignat and waved 
it before the eyes of the court. However litllo the circumsiances weighed 
within me, such was the impi*ession manifestly produced upon the jury by 
this piece of corroborative evidcucc, that a thrill of anxiety for tin* result ran 
suddenly through me. 

Urdil that moment I believed Darby had repossessed himself of the assig- 
nat when Crofts lay insensible on the ground — at h'ast J remembered well 
that be sloopeA over him and appeared to take somcliiing from him. While 
I was puzzling my mind on this point, I did not remark that the law'yer was 
proceeding io impress on tlic jury tte full force of conviction such a cir- 
cumstance implied. 

The ofl'er 1 had made to Crofls to barter the assignat for an English note 
—my urgent entrealy io have it reslorcd to mc—thc argutuenis 1 had em- 
ployed to persuade him that no suspicion could attach io iny possession of it 
— ^wcrc all narrated with so little of exaggeration, that I was actually unable 
to say what assertion I could object to, while I was conscious that the in- 
ferences sought to be dravm from theui ^vcrc false and unjust. 

Having displayed with consummate skill the critical position tins paper 
had involved me in, he took the opportunity of contrasting the iTuxicty I 
evinced for my escape from my difficulty, with the temperate conduct of my 
antagoni*st, vdiose loyalty left him no otlicr course tlian to retain possession 
of the note, and inquire into the circumstances by which it reached my 
hands. 

Irritated l)y the steady determination of Crofts, it was said that I cnd(;a- 
voiired by o])probrions epithets and insulting language to provoke a quarrel, 
which a sense of my inferiority as an antagonist rendered a thing impossible 
to be thought of. Baffled in every way, 1 was said to have rushed from the 
room, double-locking it on the outside, and hurried down the stairs and out 
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of the barrack, not to escape, however, but with a i)urpose very different — 
to return in a few moments accompanied by three fellows, whom I passed 
with the guard as men wishing to recruit. 

To ascend the stairs, unlock tlic door, and fall on the imprisoned officer, 
was the work of an instant. Ilis defence, although courageous and reso- 
lute, was but brief. His sword being broken, he was felled by a blow of a 
bludgeon, and thus belie; ved dead. The ruffians ransacked his pockets, and 
departed. 

The same countersign which admitted, passed them out as they went, and 
when morning broke the wounded man was found weltering in his blood, 
but with life still remaining, and strength enough to recount what had 
oceun-ed. By a mere accidemt, it was stated, the French bank-note had not 
been consigned to his pocket, but fell during the struggle, and w^as dis- 
covered the next clay on the floor. 

These were; the leading features of an accusation, which, however im- 
probable, while thus briefly and boldly narraied, hung together with a 
w^onderful coherence in the speech of the lawyer, sup])ortcd as they were by 
the miml)(;r of small circumstances corroboratory of certain immaterial por- 
tions of the story. Thus, the political opinions I })rofe8sed, tlie doiibiful — 
nay, ecpiivoeal — position 1 occupied, the intercourse with France or French- 
men, as proved by the billet de bauqiu^ my sudden disappearance after the 
event, and my cscaj)c thitln;r, wdicrc I continued to live eintil, as it was 
alleged, I believed tiiat years had eradicated all trace of, if not my crime, 
myself, — such were the statements displayed with all the specious inferences 
of habitual pl»isibiliiy, and to confirm which, by evidence, Sir Montague 
Crofts was calle.d to give his testimony. 

There was a murmur of expectancy through the court as this well-known 
individual’s name was pronounced, and in a few moments the throng around 
the inner bar opened, and a tall ^gure appeared upon the witness-table. 
The same inst<]int that I caught sight of his features he had turned his 
glance on me, and we stood for some seconds confronting each other. 
Mutual defiance seemed the gage between us ; and I saw, with a thrill of 
savage pleasure, that, after a minute or so, his cheek flushed, and he averted 
his face, and appeared ill at case and uncomfortable. 

To the first questions of the lawyer he answered with evident constraint, 
and in a low, subdued voice ; but soon recovering his self-possession, gave 
liis testimony freely and boldly, corroborating by his words all the state- 
ments of his advocate. By both the court and the jiu*y he was beard with 
attention mid deference ; and when he took a passing occasion to allude to 
his loyalty and attaclimeni to the constitution, tlic senior judge interrupted 
him, by saying, 

“ On that point. Sir Montt^^uc, no second opinion can exist. Your cha- 
racter for unimpeachable honour is well known to the court.” 
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The examination was brief— lasting scarcely half an houf ; and when the 
young lawyer came forward to put some questions as cross-examination, his 
want Of instruction knd ignorance w^ at oaoe seen, and the witness was 
dismissed almost immediately. 

Sir Montague^a advocate declined calling any other witness. The regi- 
ment to which his client then belonged was on fereSgn service, but he tkt 
satisfied that the case required nothing in addition to the evidence the jury 
liad heard. 

A few moments of deliberation ensued among the members of tl\e bench, 
and then the senior judge caBed on my lawyer to proceed with the defence. 

The young barrister rose with diffidence, and expressed in few words his 
indbility to rebut the statements that had been made by evidence in his 
power to produce. The prisoner, my lord/* smid he, “ has confided no- 
thing to me of his case. I am ignorant of everything, save what has taken 
place in open court.*’ 

It is true, my lord,’* said I, interrupting, “ The facts of this unhappy 
circumstance are known hut to three individuals. You have already heard 
the version which one of them has given : you shall now hear mine. The 
third, whose testimony might incline the balance in my favour, is, I am told, 
no longer in this country; and I have only to disolmrge the debt 1 feci 
du(' tf) myself, and to my own honour, by nittrafing the real occurrence, 
mid leave tlie issue in your hands, to deal with as your consciences may 
dictate.” 

With the steadiness of purpose truth inspires, and in few words, I nar- 
latcd the whole of my adventure with Crofts, down to the moment of 
Diuby’s sudden appearance. I told of what passed between us, and 
how the altercation, that begaji ih angry words, terminated in a personal 
struggle, wlieix), as the weaker, I was overcome, and lay beneath the weapon 
of my antagonist, by which already I had received a severe and dangerous 
wound. 

“ I should hesitate here, my lords,” said I, *^before I spoke of one 
wlio then came to my aid, if I did not know that he fa already removed by a 
heavy sentence, both from the penalty his gallant conduct might call down 
oil him, and the enmity which the prosecutor would as certainly pursue Iiim 
w ith ; but he is beyond the teach of either, and I may speak of him freely.” 

I tlien told of Darby's abearance that night in the barrack, disguised as 
a ballad-smgcr ; Imw, In thfa capmty, he passed the sentry, and was present 
in the room when the officers entered to decide the wager; that he had 
quitted it soon after their arrival, and only returned on hearing the noise of 
the scuffle betW)sen Crofts and myself. The struggle itself I "remembered 
but imperfccUy, bnt,^so far as my memory bore me out, reoapitulatcd to 
the court. 

I win relate, my lords/* said I, ** the few evo^ite which foUoweA-^-not 
von. 0 
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these realms. Both testimonies are uusapported hj mj collateral evidence. 
‘ The prosecutor’s regiment is* in India, and the only, witnesses he could 
adduce w .many tl^usand miles off. Thq prisoner a|)peals also to the 
absent, hut with less of reason ; for if we could call this man, M^'Keown, 
before us— if, I say, wc had tbis same Darby M^eown in court—” 

A tremendous uproar in the hall without drowned the remainder of the 
sentence, and although the crier loudly proclaimed silence, and the bench 
twice interposed its authority to enforce it, the tumult continued, and even- 
tually extended within the court itself, where all semblance of respect seemed 
suddenly annihilated. 

“If this continues one moment longer/* exclaimed the chief justice, “I 
will commit to Newgate the very first disorderly person I can discover.” 

The threat, however, did but partially calm the disturbance, which in a 
confused murmur prevailed, from the benches of the counsel to the very 
galleries of the court. 

“ What means this ?” , said the judge> in a voice of anger. “ Who is it 
that dares to interfere with the administration of justice here?” 

“ A witness — a witness, my lord,” called out several voices from the pas- 
sage of the court, while a crowd pushed violently forward, and came strug- 
gling onwards till the leading figures were pressed over the inner bar. 

Again the judge repeated his question, while he made a signal for the 
officer of the court to approach him. 

“’Tis me, my lord,” shouted a dee|htoned voice from the middle of the 
crowd. “ Your lordship was asking for Darby M‘Keown, and it isn’t him- 
self’s ashamed of the name 1” 

A perfect yell of approval broke from the ragged mob, which now filled 
every avenue and passage of the court, and even jammed up the stairs and 
the entrance-halls. 

And now, raised upon the shoulders of the crowd. Darby appeared, borne 
aloft lu triumph ; his broad and daring face, bronzed with sun and weather, 
glowed with a look of reckless effiontoy, which no awe of the court, nor 
any fear for himself, was able to repress. 

* Of my own sensations while tlds scene wa^ enacting I need not speak ; 
and as I gazed at the weatherbeaten features of the hardy piper, it de- 
manded every eflbrt of my reason to believe in the testimony of my eyesight. 
Had he come back from death itself the surprise would scarcely have been 
greater. Meanwhile the tumult was allayed, and the lawyers on either bide 
— for now that a glimmer of hope appeared, my advocate had entered with 
spirit on hib duties — were discussing the admissibility of evidence at the 
present stage of the proceedings. Tbis point being speedily establibhed in 
my favour, another and a graver queation arose ; how far the testimony of a 
convicted felon— for such th? lawyer at once called Darby — could be re- 
ceived as evidence. . 
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Cases were quoted, aud authorities sliown, to prove that such cannot be 
heard as witnesse8*--that they are mmxg; those whom the law pronounoes 
infamous and un^rthy of credit ; and while the hwyer oontmucd to pour 
forth on this topic a perfect ocean of argomeuts, he ^ interrupted by the 
court, who affirmed the opinion, and concurred ha Ws view of the case. 

" It only remains, then, my lord,” said my counsel, ” for the Crown to es- 
tablish the identity of the individual——*” 

“ Nothing easier,” interposed the other. 

1 beg pardon. I was about to add— and produoe the record of his con- 
viction.” 

This last seemed a felling blow; for, although the^old lawyer never 
evinced here, or at any other time, the slightest appearance of discomfiture 
at any opposition, I could see by the puckering of the deep lines around life 
mouth that he felt vexed and annoyed by this now suggestion. 

An eager and animated discussion ensued, in which my advocate was 
assisted by the advice of some senior counsel, and again the point was 
ruled in my favour, and Darby M'Koown was desired to mount the table. 

It required all the efforts of the various officers of the court to repress 
another outbreak of mob enthusiasm at the decision ; for already the trial 
liad assumed a feature perfectly distinct from imy common infraction of the 
law. Its political bearing had long since imparted a character of party war- 
fare to the whale proceeding; and while Sir Montague Crofts found his 
well-wishers among the better dressed and more respectable persons pre- 
sent a much more numerous body of supporters claimed me as their own, 
and, in defiance of all the usages and solemnity of the place, did not scruple 
to bestow on me looks, and even words, of encouragement, at every stage 
of the trial. Darby’s appearance was the climax of this popular enthusiasm. 
There were few who had not seen, or at least heard of, llie celebrated piper 
in times past. His daring infraction of the law— his reputed skill in evading 
detection — ^his acquaintance with every clue and circumstance of the late re- 
bellion — ^tho confidence he enjoyed among all the leaders — ^had made him a 
hero in a land where such qualities are certain of obtaining their due esti- 
mation. And now, the reckless effrontery of his presence as a witness iii a 
court of justice, while the sentence of transportation still hung over him, 
was a claim to admiration none refused to acknowledge. 

His air and demeanour as he took his seat on the table seemed an ac- 
knowledgment of the homage rendered him ; for though as he placed his 
worn and ragged hat beside his feet, and stroked down his short bla(*k hair 
on his forehead, a careless observer might have suspected him of feelmg 
awed and abashed by the presence in which he sat, one more conversant 
with his countrymen would have detected in the quiet leer of bis roguish 
black eye, and a certain protrusion of life thick under lip, that Darby was as 
perfectly at his ease there as the eminent judge was, who now fixed his eyes 
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fear ye, IHaby, but ye?w «j to l^enl any day;” W, “la**' 'tis himself 
cares bttle about i^Mon dtoved th^ had M hM& Of CKnfidenee in the 
piper. 

“YertirnaBM* is MTEcoro, *»*“’ saiA'Qie laltyei^ noth^that abruptness 
vhicli so often bnceeede m orersetting the hahmoe o|f a antniess’s self- 
posseaeiini 

“ Tee, sip— Dwby M^fieosm.” 

" Did you (^er go hy any other titah thisi P' 

“ They do ml ste 'Darby the Blast ’ ‘bethnas, w that’s a name.” 

" Is that the usSy other name yon hasre been calad by P 
“ 1 misermember nght^, iPs ee long sinoe I pu anong friends and ac- 
quaintances , but yet honour p 7 (d| rehnnd me a httli^ maybe I could 
toll ” 

“ Well, were you flyer called ‘Larry, the Had P " 

"latx, 1 was,” i»{^d he, kughuig, " ditd a doubt d if “ 

" How did you eoan by sibflie 'Larry the P ” 

“They gave me thft nanSe O]^ at MuOiubM* ^ bating one 

M'Clancy wid a flalk** ,, 

“ A very good pmon. So yM |lOt the game bourne you beat a certam 
M'Claacy withaflad"" 

“ r didn’t say that. 1 tody omd they gave im ^ wm«^ bccense they 
said I bate him ” ^ 

“Were you ever called 'llce-tiUi.HaggafldP” 

" I was, often “ 

“ For nq teastm, of course ?” 
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“The Thiushere are the fellows, I whompst beat imy they 
are appointed to sAtad^m’t that sO ?” "" i 

“ Yes* sir " 

“ So thal, jf I was mentioned to you as a person to be assauttedt although 
I had never done you any injury, you’d not hcritate to •d^aylaiy i3tte ?” 

“No, sir, I wouldn’t do that. I’d not touoh yer honour/* 

“ Come, come-— what do yon moan? Why wouldn’t you touch me 
“ I’d rather not tell, av it was plaziug to yc.” 

“ You must tell, sir. Speak out ! l^y wouldn’i yon attack me P” 
“They say, sir,” said Darby— end, as he spoke, Ins voice assumed a pecu- 
liar l^sp, uieanHo express great modfi^y — “they say^ sir, tliat when a man 
ha** a big wart on his nose there, like yer honour, it’s not lucky to bate 
hiiUj f ir that’s the way the divil marks hia own.” 

This time the decorum of the court gave wny entirely, and the unwashed 
fart*'- wluch filled the avenues and passages were all expanded m open 
laughter, nor was d easy ifo restore order again amid the many marks of 
a])[)i<)Vdl and cucouragement bestowed on Darby by his numerous admirers 
“ Bcmember where you are, sir,” said the judg% severely. 

“ Yes, my lord,” said Darby, with an air ctf o^^hmiiasiaa. “’Tis tiie first 
time 1 was evei in sich a situation as this. Dm much more at my case 
when I’m down in the dock there — it’s what I*m most used to, God 
help me.” 

The whining tone ia whieh he delivered this mock lament on his misfor- 
tunes occasioned anolher outbreak of the mob, who were threatened with 
expulsion from the court if any future interruption took place. 

You were^ then, a member of every illegal society of the time, Mr. 
Darby ?” said the lawyer, returniag to the exanain^om “ I» it not so 
“ Most of them, anyhow,” was the cool reply. ^ 

“ You took an active part in the doings of the year *96 also 
^'Throth I did— mighty active. I, walked ftom beyant Casilecomcr one 
day to Dublin, to see a trial here. Be Ike sattie token, it was Mr. Curran 
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made a Imto of ‘fit honaar that daj. Begorra ! I wonder je ever held up 
yer head after/’ 

Here a burst of laughter at the recoUectiou seemed to escape Darby so 
naturally, that iU contagious effects were felt throughout the assembly. 

** You are a wit, Mr. M‘Keown, I fancy-^h ?” 

“ Bedad l*m not, sir. Very little of that same would have kept me out 
of this to^ay.” 

But you came here to serve a friend — a very old friend, he calls you.” 

•'‘Does he?” said Darby, with 'an energy of tone and manner very dif- 
ferent from what he had hitherto used. ” Does Master Tom say thatf^’ 

As the poor fellow’s cheek flushed, and his eye sparkled with proud emo- 
tion, I could perceive that the lawyer’s face underwent a change equally 
rapid. A look of triumph at having at length dftcovered the assailable* 
point of the witness’s temperament now passed over his pale features, aud 
gave them an expression of astonishing intelligence. 

“ A very natural thing it is, Darbj, that he should call you so. You were 
companions at an early period — at least of Ms life; — fellow-travellers, too^ 
if I don’t mistake P” 

Although these words were spoken in a tone of careless freedom, and in- 
tended to encourage Darby to some expansion on the same theme, the 
cunning fellow had recovered all his habitual self-possession, and merely 
answered, if answer it could be called, 

“ I was a poor man, sir, and lived by the pipes.” 

The advocate and the witness exchanged looks at this moment, in -which 
their relative positions were palpably conveyed. Each seemed to say it was 
a drawn l^attle ; but the lawyer returned with vigout to the charge, desiring 
Darby to mention the manner in w'hich our first acquaintance began, and 
bow the intimacy was originally formed. 

He narrated with, clearness and accuracy every step of our early wander- 
ings, and while never misstating a single fact, contrived to exhibit my career 
as totally devoid of any participation in the treasonable doings of the period. 
Indeed, he laid great stress on the fact that my acquaintance with Charles 
de Meudon had withdrawn me from all relations with the insurgent party, 
between whom and the French allies feelings of open dislike and distrust 
existed. 

Of the seCne at the barrack his account varied in nothing from that I had 
already given ; nor was all the ingenuity of a long and intricate cross-exa- 
mination able to shake his testimony in the most minute particular. 

“ Of course, then, yon know Sir Montague Crofts ? It is quite clear that 
you cannot, mistake a person with w'hom you had a struggle such as you 
speak of.” 

‘"Faix, I’d know his skin upon a bush,” said Darby, "av he was like 
what I remember him j but sure he may be changed since that. They tell 
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me I’m lookiog ould myself aad no wonder. Hunting kangaroos wears tke 
constitution terribly.” 

^‘Look around the court, now, and say if he be here.” 

Darby rose from his seat, and shading his eyes with liis hand, took a deli- 
berate survey of the court. Though well knowing, frdm past experience, in 
what part of the assembly the person he sought would probably be, he seized 
the occasion to scrutinise the features of the various persons, whom, under 
no other pretence, could he have examined. 

It’s not on the bench, sir, you need look for him,” said the lawyer, as 
M'Keown remained for a considerable time with his eyes bent in that 
direction. 

“ Bedad there’s no knowing,” rejoined Darby, doubtfully ; “ av he was 
dressed up that way, I wouldn’t know him from an old ram.” He turned 
round as he said this, and gazed steadfastly towards the bar. It was an 
anxious moment for me. Should Darby make any mistake in the identity 
of Crofts, his whole testimony would be so weakened in the opinion the 
jury as to be nearly valueless. I watched his eyes, therefore, as they rang(id 
over the crowded mass, witli a palpitating heart ; and when, at last, his 
glance settled on a far part of the couri, very distant from that occupied by 
Crofts, I grow almost sick with apprehension lest he should mistake tinotlicr 
for him. 

“ Well, siw” said the lawyer, do you see him now P” 

Arrah, it’s humbugging meyez arc,” said Darby, roughly, while he threw 
iiij.'isclf down into his chair in apparent ill temper. 

A loud burst of laughter broke from the bar at this sudden ebullition of 
passion, so admirably feigned that none suspected its reality ; and while the 
sounds of mirth were subsiding, Darby dropped his head, and placed his 
hand above his car. There it is, by gon-a ; there’s no luistaking that laugh, 
anyhow,” cried he ; there’s a screech in it might plazc an owl and with 
^that he turned abruptly round and faced the bench where Crofts w/is st^aied. 

I heard it a while ago, hut I couldn’t say where. Thai’s the man,” said 
he, pointing with his finger to Crofts, who seeiued actually to cower beneath 
his piercing glance. 

Remember, sir, you are on your solemn oath. Will you swear that the 
gentleman there is Sir Montague Crofts P” 

I know nothing about Sir Montague,” said Darby, composedly, while 
rising he M^alked over towards the edge of the table where Crofts was 
sitiiiig, ‘'but I’ll swear lliat’s the same Captain Croft.s that I knocked 
down while he was shortening his sword to nui it through Master Burke ; 
and by the same token, he has a cut in the skull, where he fell on the 
fender;” and, before the other coijld prevent it, he stretched out his hand, 
and placed it on the back of the crown of Crofts’ head : “ There it is, just 
as I tould you.” 
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even the old lawyer appeared overwhelmed at tho united craft and conma- 
tency of tho piper. acamin^n was resumed ; but Darby’s evidence 
tallied so accurately wi& my statmcnt, that its (m^OMmsse only weakened 
the case for the prose^km. 

As the sudden flash of the lii^taing wiU sometmies disclose what in the 
long blaze of noonday has escaped tibe beholder, so will conviction break unr 
expectedly upon the human mind„ icom some sli^t but striking cironmstance, 
which comes with the irresist^ teue of unpremeditated timthfulness. 
From that moment it was clear the fmry to a man were with Darby. They 
paid implicit attention to all he said, and made notes of every trivial fact he 
mentioned; while he, as if divining the impression he had made^ became 
rigorously cautious tWt not a paridelo of his evidenee could be shaken, nor 
the effect of his testimony weakmied by even a passing phrase of exaggera- 
tiozL It waa^ indeed, a phezi<mienon worth studying, to see this Mow, 
whose natural disposition wias the krepressible love of drollery and reck- 
lessness---^hose whole heart seemed bent on the inditlgcnce of his wayward, 
careless humour — suddenly throw off every eccentricity of his character, 
and becoine a steady and accurate witness, ddiveiring his evidence carefully 
and cautiously, and never suffering his own leanings to repartee, nor the 
badgcruig allusions of his questioner, to draw him for a moment away from 
the great object he had set before Mm ; resisting every line, every bait the 
cunning lawyer threw out to seduce him into that land of fancy so conge- 
nial to an Irishiaan’h temperament, he was firm against all temptation,* and 
even endored that severest of all tests to the forbearance of liLs country-— 
he suffered the laugh more than once to be radscid at his expense, without 
an effort to retort on his advmuary. 

The examination lasted three honr% and, at its conclosion, every fact I 
stated had received confirmastion from Darby’s testimony, down to the mo- 
ment when we left tiie baffiack together. 

Now, M'Keown,** said the lawyer, “I am about to call your recollec- 
tion, which is so wondetfolly accurate that it cssn give you no trouble in 
remembering, to a circumstance which immediately followed this affair.” 
As he got thus far, Crofts leaned over and drew the counsel towards him, 
while he whispered some words rapidly in his ear. A brief dialogue ensued 
between them, at the oonclusion of which the lawyer turned round, and ad- 
dressing Darby, sai4 “ Y<ya may go down, sir ; I’ve done with you.” 

Wait a moment,” said the young barrister on my side, who quickly 
peremved that the interruption had its secret object. ^^My learned friend 
was about to ask you concerning something which happen^ after you left 
the barrack, and although he Im changed his mind on the subject, wo, on 
this side, wouM be glad to hear what you have to say.” 

Darby’s eyes flashed with unwonted brilliancy, and 1 thought I caught a 
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glanee of meiaikg towards OroCts, as he b^vanJxis tmkli whkh 

was in sithstanoe aotkng move ihm tlm mder almd;^ knowsw Whea 
he came to the mentoa of Eorteseoe^s however, Ci'ofts, whoa© ex- 
citment wa^ismreaaijag at each momeait^ htk all command over himaelf^ 
and* cried out, “ It’s false 1 — eveiy word untrue ! The man was dead at the 
time,” 

The court rebuked the intettUftiQ®, and l>arby went om 

“ No, my lord, he m» ative. But Mr, Chrofts is not to blame, for he 
believed he was dead ; and^ mom tiian that, he thought ho took the sure 
way to make him so/* 

‘ These words produced the greatest eacitemexit througliout the court, and 
an animated diacnasioEn ensued, how far the testimony could go to mculpaic 
a party not accused. It was ruled, at last, the evidence should bo lioard, as 
touching the case on trial, and not immediaiely as regarded Crofts. And 
then Darby began a recital, of whidi I had never heard a syliable before, 
nor had 1 conceived the slightest suspicion 

The story, partly told in narrative form, partly elicited by questioning, 
was briefly this : 

Daniel Fortcscue was the son of a Boscommon gentleman of large for- 
tune, of whom, also, Crofts was the ill«gh;imate child. The fatlicr, a man 
of high Tory politics, had taken a most determined part agjiinsi the paiiiotic 
party m Indond, to which hia sou Darnel had shown hmuself, on more than 
occasion, favourable. The consequence was, a breach ♦of a(lf*ctiou bc- 
^vcf‘n them, widened into on actual rupture by the old man, who was a 
Widower, taking home io his house the illegitimate son, and announcing to 
kib houbcliold that he would leave him everything he could lu the world. 

To Daniel tlie blow was all that he needed to precipitate his ruiu. He 
abandoned the univcr&ity, where already he had distinguished hnnsidf, and 
threw hiuisell heart and soul mto the movement of the Undid Irish’’ 
Ipmty. At first, high hopes of an independent nation*--^ separate Jtingdom, 
with its own train of mierests, and its own spbews of power and influenec — 
was the dream of those with whom he associated ; but, as events rolled on, 
it wavS found that, to mature tlieir pl^s,. it was necessary to connect them- 
bclves with the masses, by whose agency the kisurrectionary movemcjit was 
to be iSfiVeted, and in doing so, they discovered that, although theories of 
bberty and independence, high notions of pure government, may have charms 
for men of intellect and intelligence, to the mob, the price of a rebellion 
must be paid down in the sterling coin of pillage and plunder — or even 
worse, the trininphant domiiiicHi of the depraved and the baise over the 
educated and tiie worthy. 

Many who favoured the patriots cause, as it was called, became so dis- 
gusted at the low associates and base intercourse the game of party required, 
that they abandoned the held at onee, leaving to oth^ less serupulous or 
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move^llirdeIlt, ibe«patli ihej x^ould not stoop to follow. It was probable that 
young Forteseue might have been among these> had he been left to th,e 
goidanee of his own judgment and inclinatiion ; for^ as a man of honour and 
intelligenoe^ he oppld not help fe^hag at the demands made by 

those who were the ‘Spokesmen of the people ; bat; th|is course he was* not 
pennittedto talmrOwing to the indnep^ of a h^ who had snoc^ed in 
obtaining the, most absolute power ovar him. This, was a ceitaln Maurice 
Mulcahyj a weU-hnown member of the various illegal clubs of the day, and 
on^nfdly a (muntiy.solmolma^ Muloahy it Was who first infected For> 
teseue’s miad with the poison of tibJs pairtyri-?^ lending him volumes of 
the iimendiaaEy trash with which the press teethed ; now, newspapers, whose 
articles were beaded, Orange outrage on a harmless and unresisting 
peasantry !” or, v Another sacrifice of the people to the bloody vengeance 
of the Saxon V\ By these, his youthful mind became interested in the fate 
of those he believ^ to be tr^ed with reckless cruelty and oppression, 
whUe, as he advanced in years, his reason was appealed to by those great 
and spirit^tkring addresses which Grattan and Curran were continually de- 
livering, either in the smiate or at the bar, and Wherein the most noble as- 
pirations aftm: liberty were united with sentiments breathing love of country 
and devoted patriotism. To connect the garbled and lying statements of a 
debased newsps^per press with the honourable hopes and noble conceptions 
of men of mind and genius, was the fatal process of his political education, 
and never was there a time when such a delusion Was more easy. 

Mulcahy— now stimulating the boyish ardour of a high-spirited youth, 
now flattering his vanity by promises, of the position one of his ancient name 
and lionoured lineage must assume in the great national movement— gra- 
dually became his .directing genjus, swaying, every resolution, and ruling 
every determination of lias mind. He never left his victim for a moment ; 
and while thus ensuring the unbounded influence he exercised, he gave 
proof of, a seeming attachment, which Fortescue confidently believed ini 
Mulcahy, too, never wanted for mpncgr— ^alleging that the leaders of the 
plot knew the value of Fortescue’s alliance, and were wiUing to advance 
hini any sums he needed, he supplied the means of every extravagance a 
wild and oareleSs youth indulged in, and thus riveted the chain of his bond- 
age to him. ' ’ 

When the rebellion broke out, Fortescue, like many more, was horror- 
struck at the conduct of Jiis party, . He witnesse4 hourly, scenes of cruelty 
and bloodshed at which his heart revolted, but to avow, his compassion for 
which would have cost him his life on the spot. He was in the stream, 
however, and must go with the tori^nt^ and what will not stem necessity 
compel ! I)mly intimacy with the base^hearted and the low, houi-ly associa- 
tion with crime, and, perhaps, more than either, despair of success, broke 
liim down completely, and with the bUnd fatuity of one predestined to evil, 
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he became careless what happened to him, and indifferent to lyhat ^jw fAte 
was before him. 

Still, between UA and his assbfeiates thetc lay a wid^ gulf. The tredj 
withered and blighted it was, still pneatarred some semblance of its onofe 
beauty, and, among that mass of bloodshed, his nature shone 

forth conspicuously as something of a different cnder of being. 

To none was this superiority more insulting than to the parties them- 
selves. So long as the period of devising and'plniming the movement of an 
insurrection lasts, the pr^Once of a gentlc^mi, or a inan of birth or rank, 
will be hailed with acclamation and delight. Iiet the hour of acting arrive, 
however, and the scruples of an honourable mind, or the repugnance of a 
high-spirited nature, will be treated us cowardice by those who only recog- 
nise bravexy in deeds of blood, and know no heroism save when allied to 
cruelty. 

Fortescuc became suspected by hb party. Hints were ekerdated, and 
ruAours reached him, that he was watched— ^that it was no time for hanj^ng 
back. He who sacrificed everything for the Cause to be thus accused ! He 
consulted Mulcahy, and to his utter discomfiture discovered that even his 
old ally and adviser was not devoid of doubt regarding him. Something 
must be done, and that speedily : he cared not what. Life had long ceased 
to interest liim either by hope or fear. The only tie that bound him to ex- 
istence was the strange desire to be respected % those his heart sickened 
nl the thought of. 

An attack Was at that time planned against the house and family of 
a Wexford gentleman, whose determined opposition to the rebel movement 
liad excited all their hatred. Fortcscue demanded to be the leader of tlmt 
expedition, and was immediately i^imed to the poi^t by those who were glad 
to have the opportunity of testing bis oonduct by such an emergency. 

The attack took place at night— a scene of the most fearful and appalling 
cruelty, such os the historian yet records among the most dreadful of that 
dreadful period. The house was bttmed to the ground, and its inmates 
butchered, regaxdleib of age or sex. In the effort to save a female from the 
flames, Fortescuc was struck down % one of his party, while another nearly 
cleft chest across with a cut of a large knife. He fell, covered with 
blood, and lay seemingly dead. When his party retreated, however, he 
summoned strength to creep under shelter of a ditch, and lay there till near 
daybreak, when he Was found by another gang of the rebel faction, who 
knew nothing of the circumstances of his wound, and carried him away to a 
place of safety. 

For some montlis he Ihy dangerously ill. Hectic fever* consequent on 
long suffering, brought him to the^veiy brink of the grave; and at last he 
managed by stealth to neiach Dublin, where a doctor well known to the party 
resided, £ind under whose care he ultitiaately recotered, and succeeded at 
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last in talcing ko 

believed, and Crofts was werywliere recogniised SS the h&r to tlae fortune. 

Mulcdby, of whom jt is neoessai^ td i^^^ 
apprehcmded;m« '^M rebd^iQB^ uxA semtenoedto Me 

appealed to 'mna^ mhB'ksAkxiio^ s& he .«sli^ m better times^ speak 
to his chamtet Aitnong t^^ tb«ia was— was 

suiiiinoned. IBs evideisee, however^ wii^ mtte ix^sofohs titan fovourablc 
to the |s 0 is 0 iier, and, although sentence, was 

bdie^ by the populace to have luiiUy eontnlnitf^ to fos severity. 

finch was, in substance, the sixigular story wbidt was now told before 
the !courtr-~toM without efort at ieonc^ment or aratove— and to the 
proof of which M'Keown was ^willing to froeosdut emoe. 

‘'This, tcyiord,** said Darby, as he concluded, *‘is a. good time and place 
to give back to Mr. Crofts a trifling article I took from him the night at the 
barracks. I thought it was the bank-notes 1 was getting, buit it turned out 
better, after 

With that he produced a Stxong biftck teather pookc^i^book, fastened by a 
steel clasp. No sooner did Crofts toroid it, than, with the spring of a tiger, 
he leaped forward and endeavonred to dutch it. But Darby was on his 
guard, and immediately drew back his hand, calling emt, 

“No, no, sir! I didnH keep it by me eight long years to give it up 
that way. There, my lords, said he, as he handed it tb the bench, 
“there's his pocket-book, with plenty of notes in it from many a one well 
known — ^Maurice Mulcidiy maaong the rest— and you'll soon see who it was 
Erst tempted Fortescue to raii^ and who paid the money for domg it.** 

A burst of horror and astozudimeni broke from the assembled crowd as 
Darby spoke. Then, fo a bud, cfoieimmcd tone^ 

“ He is a peijurer 1" serCajaed Crofts. “I repeat it, my lord, Portescue 
is dead.” ; ^ 

“ JB'aiXj.and for a dead man has ^ remarkabte appetite,” said Darby, 
“ and an elegant colour in his fece besidsBs, for there he stands and as he 
spoke he pointed witti his finger to a man who was leaning with folded arms 
against one of tlm pillars that supported the gallery. Bvmy eye was now 
turned in the direction towards him, while the young hairrister oalled out, 
“ Is your name Daniel F<a?tesoue ?’* But before any answer^^could follow, 
several among the lawyers, who had known him in Ms cpliege days, and felt 
attochmmt io him, had surrounded and recognised Mm. 

“ I am Daniel ^rtesdue, my lord,” said the stranger. “Whatever may 
be the consequences of the avowal, I say it here, before this court, that 
every statement the witness haynade regarding me is true to the letter.” 

A low,v<fent sound, heard tiroughout the stillness that folowed these 
wordS)^|Wt Echoed throughout the court, and Crofts had fallen, fainting, over 
the bow behind him. 



A sc^ of ^uuntooia «sdi!teami^ bow cnsif4> for 'RWe C^fi s' fnonds, 
many ^ Vliom wftBe peaestkt^ ma^^dfA to csacfy Mm into the air, otbera 
pressed ;e%erly fcrw«ri who had already 

m tiie eithoofitioa lAie iigpa^atoirB. Be was a toll, 
poweririi%s<Wint i|i4he hke jacket 

and trousera of a saior ; but «^tltar hia profeBsion, nor the 

humble dras he wore, ooidd ymm e^dde^.oe hts air and bear- 

ing indicated of ^^ouihi^ buth. As fae aoovmted the witness-table— for 
it was hnaly agreed that his testimoffi^ pm dia^^ ov oorroboration of 
M^Keown should be heard—njauimur of appiroba^t^ went round, partly at 
the daring step he had thus vonkred on tsMog^ saad paxtdy excited % those 
personal gifts which are ever oertam to hai# thicar ^Oct npesa any crowded 
assembly. 

I need not eater into the details of his cvidouieei, wMdlL was given in a 
fi^nk, 8tra%htforward maamerj, well aiated to Mb appearaace; never con- 
cealing for a moment the cause he had himaelf embarked in, flor assuming 
any favourable colouring for actions which ingenuity and tim aieal of party 
would have found subjects for encomium rather than censure. 

His narrative not only condnned ail that Darby assorted, but also dis- 
closed tbe atrocious Bchecoe by wMeh he had been hrst induced to join the 
ranks of the disaffected party. ^5Chis was the work of Crofts, who knew mid 
felt that Forteacue was the great barrier between liimself and a large ibriimc. 
For this purjiose Mulcahy was hired.; to this end the whole long train of 
perfidy laid, which eventuated in his ruin; for so/artfully had the plof bf/cii 
devised, each day’s ooourrenoe itmdered retreat incme dil^ult, until at lust it 
became impossible. 

Thc reader is already aware of the catastrophe which concluded Ms coi’cer 
in the rebel amy. It only remains imw to be told that he escaped to Ame- 
rica, where he entered as a sailor on board a merchantman? and although 
his superior acquirements and oondndt might haive easily bettered, kis lot' 
tune in his new walk in^^ife, the dread of detection nevm: left Ms mind, and 
he preferred the hardships before the mast to . the vacillation of hope and 
fear a more conspicuous position would have ei&posed him to. 

The vessel in which he ikjrved was wrecked off the coast of Now Holland, 
and he had a few others of the crew wei'e taken up by an English ship on 
her voyage outward. Jn a party sent on shore for water, Fortescue (ramc up 
with Darby, who had made Ms escape from the convict settlmenf, and was 
wandering about the woods, almost dead of starvation, and scarcely covered 
with clothing. His pitaful condition, but perhaps more . still, his native 
drollery, wMoh even then wa» unextinguislujd, induced ih^ sailors to yield 
to Fortescue’s proposal, and they sinuggled him on board in a watcr-oask, 
and, thus concealed, be made the entire voyage to England, where he landed 
about a fortnight before the trial. Fearful of being apprehended before the 
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day, and determkifed at all hazards to give his evidence, he lay hid till the 
time we have already seen, when he suddenly came forward to my rescue. 

Mulcahy, who worked in the same ^ang with Darby, or, to use the 
piper’s grandiloquent expression, for he burst out in this occasionally, was 
“in concatenated proximity to him,” toM the whole story of his own base- 
nessj and loudly inveiglied against Crofts for deserting him in his mis- 
fortunes. The pocket-book taken from Crofts by Darby amply corro- 
borated this statement. It contained, besides v&rious memoranda in the 
owner’s liandwriting, several letters from Mulcahy, detailing the progress 
of the conspiracy ; some were in acknowledgment of considerable sums of 
money, others asking for supplies, but all confirmatory of the black scheme 
by which Fortescue’s destruction was compassed. 

Whatever might have been the sentiments of the crowded court regard- 
ing the former life and opinions of Fortescue and the piper, it was clear 
that now only one impression prevailed — a general feeling of horror at the 
complicated*villany of Crofts, whose whole existence had been one tissue of 
the basest treachery. , . 

The testimony was heard with attention throughout ; no cross-examina- 
tion was entered on, and the judge, briefly adverting to the case which was 
b(‘iore the jury, and from whose immediate consideration subsequent events 
had in a great measure withdrawn their minds, directed them to deliver a 
verdict of not gtulty. “ 

The words were re-echoed by the jury, who, man for man, exclaimed these 
words aloud, amid the most deafening cheers from every side. 

As I walked from the dock, fatigued, worn out, and exhausted, a dozen 
hands were stretched out to seize mine ; but one powerful grasp caught my 
arm, and a well-known voice called in my ear, 

“ An’ ye wor with Boney, Master Tom ? Tare and ’ounds, didn’t I know 
you’d be a great man yet.” 

At tlm sjime instant Fortescue came through the crowd towards me, with 
his hands outstretched. 

“ Wc should be friends, sir,” said he, “ for we both have suffered from a 
common enemy. If I am at liberty to leave this-— 

*^you are not, sir,” interposed a deep voice behind. We turned and be- 
held Major Barton. “ The massacre at Kilmaeshogue has yet to be atoned 
for.” 

Fortescue’s face grew actually livid at llie mention of the word, and his 
breathing become thick and short. 

** Here,” continued Barton, the warrant for your committal; and you 
also. Darby,” said he, turning round ; *• wc want yOur company once more in 
Newgate.” : 

“ Bedad, I suppose there’s no isse id sending' an apology when friends is 
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so pressing/' said be, buttoning bis coat as coolly as possible h li 1 bopc 
you’ll let tbc master come in to sec me,” 

“ Mr. Burke shall be admitted at all limes,” said Barton, witli an obse- 
quious civility I luad never witnessed in him previously, 

Faix, maybe you’ll not be for letting him out so aisy,” said J)arby, 
drily, for bis notions of justice were tempered by a considerable dash of sus- 
picion. 

1 bad only time loft to press my purse into tbc honest hdlow’s band, and 
salute Fortescuc hastily, as they both were nunoved, iindeu* the eustody uf 
Barton; and 1 now made my way through the crowd into the hall, wliich 
opened a line for me as 1 went ; a thousand welcomes meeting me from 
those who felt as anxious about the result of the trial as if a brother or a 
dear friend had been in ])eril. 

One face eanglit my eye as 1 passed; and partly from my own ex eifi*- 
ment, partly from its expression l)emg so different fnnn its iiabitual charac- 
ter, I could not ri^coguisc it- as speedily as I ought to have done. Again 
and again it appeared; and at last, as 1 approached the door into thc^ street, 
it was beside me. 

“If I juiglit dare to express my congratulations,” said a voice, weak from 
the tremulous anxiety of tlic si)eaker, aiid tlic shame- which, r(‘al or affected, 
seemed to bow liim down. 

“ Wliai,” (M'ied T, “Mr. Basset !” for it- was the wortliy man liimsdf. 

Yes, sir. Your father’s old and coufithuiiial agent” ~T might, veuturf* 
to spy, frimid — come to sec the son of liLs first patron occupy the station ijc 
has long merited,” 

“ A bad memory is tlie only touch of age 1 remark in you, sir,” said 1, 
endeavouring to pass on, for 1 was unwilling at the moment of my ( scape 
from a great ditlieully to lose temper with so unworthy an ol)jeet. 

“One inomenl, sir- just a moment,” said he, iu a low wl\i.spm'. “ You’ll 
want jiiojjey, probably. The November rents arc not paid u[); but there’s 
a eousiderable. balance to your credit. Will you take a hundred or two for 
the present 

Take monc'y \ — money from you 1” said I, shrinking ba,ek. 

“Your own, sir — your own estate. Do you forget,” said lie, witlj a 
miserable effort at a smile, “ that you arc Mr. Ihirki' of Cromore, with a 
clear rental of four thousand a year? We gained the. Oiiiaii Bog lawsuit, 
sir,” continued he. “’Twas .1, sir, found the satisfaction for the bond. 
Your brother said he owed it all to Tony Basset.” 

The two last words w'ere all that wore m^eded to sum up tlu^ nu asun* of 
my disgust, and I once more tried to get forw^ard. 

“1 know tlic property, .sir, for thirty-eight yearS. I was over if. Your 
father and your brother always trusted me ” 

VOL. II. X 
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“ Lei me pass t)ft, Mr. Basset,” said I, calmly. “ I have no desire to be- 
come a jL^rcaicr object mob curiosity. Pray let ]iic j)ass on.” 

‘‘And for Darby Ai‘Keown/’ whisjXTcd lie. 

“ Wliai, of liini ?” said 1 ; for he had touched the most anxious chord of 
my licart at 1 hat instant. 

“ J il have him free. 11c shall be at li])crty in forly-cight liours for you. 
I have tli(5 ^v]lolc papers by nic ; and a statement to the privy council will 
oliiain his liberation.” 

“ Do tliis,” said T, ‘‘ and I’ll forgive more of your treatment of me than I 
could on any oilier plea.” 

“ May I call on you this evening, or to-morrow morning, at your hotel? 
Whe.rc do yon stoj), sir?” 

“This evening be it, if it hasten M‘Kco\vn’s lihenilion. llemcmbcr, 
however, Mr. Basstii, ITl hold no converse with you on any other subject 
till iJiat be settled, and to my perfect satisfaction.” 

“ A. bargain, sir,” said Ire, with a grin of satisfaction; and dropping- back, 
he sulli'i’cc! me to. proceed. 

Along the quays 1 w'cut, and down Damc-strcel, accompanied by a great 
mob of people, w^lio tbougbt in my acquittal they had gained a trium])h ; for 
so it Avas — every cas(‘ had its political IV.atvin;, and soenicd to be intimat ely 
('Oil licet ed with tbe objects of one iiariy or ilic otlnu’. Partisan eliccrs — 
tile wateliAvords of faction — were ntU'rcd as I vvtmt, and i*vvas made to 
suifer that least satisfactory of all conditions, whicli bestows notoriety with-* 
out fame, and popularity witliout merit. 

As .1 entered the hotel, J recognised many of the persons T liad seen 
tlii'i-f' b('f()rc ; but, their looks were no longer tlirowm towards me with the 
inipcrliueiice they then assumed. On the contrary, a studied desire to evince 
eon r ( esy and politeness was evident. “ Dow strange is it !” thought I— “ how 
dilVercntly does the whole world smile to the ricli man and to the pooj- !” 
Here wcik- many who could in no Avise di!rive advantage from my allercil 
condition — lus perfectly independent of nu! as i of them; and yet even .they 
shoAved that. degrcM*. of deference in their luaimer A\hich llu‘- expectant be- 
stows upon a patron, So it is, however Tlie position wliieh weulth con- 
fers is recognised by all — the iiidividuid who lilis it. is but an attribute of the 
station. 

Life liad, indeed, opened on me with a m'w and very diilerent aspect, and 
1 relt, as I indulged in the day-dreams wliieh llic sudden possession of for- 
tune excites, that to (’iijoy thoronghiy the lilcssings of independence, one 
must hav« cxjuTieimcd, as 1 had, the hard pressure of adversity. Itsctmied 
to me that the long road of gloomy fate had at Icngtli reached its tiiriiiug- 
point, mid that 1 sliould now travel alopg a calmer and a hajipier palb. 

Thoughts of the new career that lay before me were blended with the 
memories of the past — ^liopcs they were, but dashed with the shadows which 
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a blighted ailect ion will tliro%v ov'er the whole si ream of* life. Still that 
evening was one of ha})j)incss — not of lliat excited pleasure derived fnnn the 
atti'uiiment of a loag-eovcied object, but the calmer taijoymeui felt in the 
safety of the haven by him who has experienced tlie iiurricaia' and I1 k‘ 
storm. With such thoughts I went to rest, and laid my In'ad on in\ pdlow 
in Ihonghtfiilncss and peace, lu my dreams iny troubles lingered; 
but who regrets the anxious mhiutos of a vision whirl) wakening thoughts 
dispel — are they not rather the mountain shadows that serve to hrigh.teu 
the gleam of the siinlighl in t.h(‘ plaiji ? 

Jt was thus the morning broke lor me, Avitli ?dl tlu‘ ecstasy of dangi r 
passed, and all the crownliiig hopes of a happy future. The hundred speeu 
lalions which in poverty I had formetl for the comfort. f)f th(‘ pour and the 
Ituinhle might now ho realised ; and ,1. fancied myself the eentre rjf a happy 
peasantry, eonliding and contented. 

It would bollard, indeed, to forget “ tlie carn[> and the imited Held" in 
tin* peaceful tiaths of a eouutry life; but simple duties are often as en- 
grossing as lliose of a higher order, and bring a o'ward ni>l less grate! nl 
to the heart, and 1 llattercd myself to tiiiidv my amliit.ion reaelied not above 
them. 

The. moments in w'hich such day-dreams are hulnigcd lur the vi'iy hap- 
piest of a lifetinu’. Tin*. ho[)es wliieli are t>as(*d c>u the hem tits \vt; ma\ 
render to olhfrs arc sources of elevalion to ourselves; and such motives 
purdy the soul aaid exalt the mind to a. pitch far above the ))c;(ly a,mhili(m^ 
of I ho world. 

To myself, and to my own enjoyments, wiailth eonhi euiit.ribnte loss thaji 
to most men. The simple haliits ot a soldier’s lile sat islnsi e\oiw wi^diul 
rny ndniL Tlic luxuries which custom makes iiecc.‘<sar\ lo otlu.rs I ncvei* 
knew; and 1 iormial my n’sulntioi^not. to wandf’r troni this putli ol iiuuible., 
iuexpeusLvc tastes, so tliat the stream ol cliurity might; tkiw I Ik* uuh'r. 

These were rny waking thoughts. Alas, how Utl-hj do wv (wer -i’cahsi' ol 
such s])(>eu]aii()ns ! and how IV.w glide down the stream of life nii, swayed hy 
the eddies and (‘ross-curi’cnts of tortunc ! The higher w'i‘ huihl the leiujile 
of our hopi's, th(.‘ more surely will it toppU* to its lalL W lio shall .‘'iU tii.it 
our gn;atest enjoynumi is not in raising the pihgaiid our liappiest hours tin- 
full ahaudojimcul to (hose ho])e,s our calmer nxisoii iicvc'r ratiticd As yei 
it had not occurnal to me to think what position the world mighi roneedi 
10 one whose life had been passetl like mine, nor did I bestow a, can* upon a 
matter whereon so much of future haf)pincss depmided. Thiase, howevei-, 
wen; eonsideratioiis which could not be lung averted. Jlo\v lliey came, and 
ill what, maunor they were met, must remain for a tutui’c chajder oi my 
iiistonx 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

A HASTY RESOLUTION. 

In my last chapter 1 brought my reader to that portion of my story which 
formed the turning-point of my destiny ; and here I might, perhaps, conclude 
these brief memoirs of an early life, whose chief object was to point out the 
results of a hasty and rash judgment, which, formed in mere boyhood, ex- 
erted its influence throughout the entire of a lifetime. One only incident 
remains still to be told; and I shall not trespass on the good-natured 
l)aticncc of my readers by any delay in the narralivo. 

From being poor, houseless, and unknown, a sudden tuni of fortune had 
made me wealthy and conspicuous in station, iho owner of a large estate — 
almost a leading man in my nativ(i county. My influciK^c was sufficient to 
procure the liberniiou of M‘K(iOwu, and my ini eidcrciicc iji his behalf mainly 
contribuied io procure for Forteseue the royal pardon. The world, as the 
phrase is, weni. well with me ; and the good luck which attended every step 
1 took, and every ])lan I engaged in, was become a proverb among mv 
iieiglibours. 

Let not any one suppose T was unmindful or ungrateful, if I confess t hat, 
even with all these, I was not liappy. Ko. The tranquil mind, the spirit 
at case with itself, cannot exist where the sense of duty is not. The im- 
])ulse which swayed my boyish heart sti^ moved the ambition of tlu^ man. 
Tii(i pursuits 1 should have deemed the noblest and tlie purest seemed to 
me uninteresting and ignoble; the associations I ought to have felt llic 
haj)piest and the highest a])pcared to me vulgar, and low, and common- 
place. J was disappointed in my early dream of liberty, and Lad found 
tyranny where 1 looked for fre(*dom, and intolerance w'licrc 1 expected cn- 
lightcnment ; but, if so, 1 recurred with tenfold enthusiasm to the ciirccr of 
the soldier, whose glories were ever before me. That noble path bad not 
dcceiv(Hi me — far from it. Its wild and whirlwind excitement, its hazardous 
enterprise, its ever-present dangers, were .stinni Units I loved and gloritul in. 
All t he ehanecs and changes of a pcacefid life were poor and mean compared 
to the hourly vicissitudes of w'ar. 1. knew* not then, it is true, how much of 
enjoyment 1 (Ieriv(*d from forgetfulness, how many of my springs of happi- 
ness flowed from that preoccupation wiiich prevented my dwelling on the 
only passion that ever stirred my heart — my love for one whose love was 
hopeless. 
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How thorouglil^^ will tlic cliaracter of an early love tinge, tte v,iioic of a 
life ! Our atfcctioiis are like flowert;, they derive tlieir swcetiic.vs and llieir 
bloom from the soil in which they grow — some, budding in joy and glad- 
ness, amid the tinkling phish of a glittering fountain, live on ever bright and 
beautiful ; others, struggling on hnid thorns and wild weeds, overshiuiowc'd 
by gloom, preserve their early impressions to the last — their very sweetness 
tolls of sadness. 

To conquer the memory of this hojxdess passion 1 tried a Inindred ways, 
i endeavoured, by giving mysedf up to the dulie.s of a country gentleman, to 
b(‘come absorbed in all tiie cares and pursuits wliicli had such interest for 
my neighbours. Failing in this, 1 became a sportsman. 1 ls^)t Jiorscs and 
dogs, and emtered, with all the zest'nnjre. determination can impart, upon 
lhal life of inanly (exertion, so full of pleasure to thousands; but liere again 
without succeeding. 

I went into sociidj, but soon retired from it., on linding tliat, among the 
class i^f my ecpials, the prestige of my early life had still tracked nn\ 1 was, 
ill their eyes, a rebel, whose better fortune, had saved him from the. fate id' 
hlf^ companions. My youtii had given no guarantee for my mauliood ; and 
J was not trusted. Baflled in every endeavour to obliterate my se.cret grief, 
I recurred to it now, as tliough privih-ged by fate, to indulgi'. a memory 
notliiug could efface. 1 abandoned all the j)idty appliauc(?s by which I 
sought to shut out the i)ast, and gave inyscif up in full abandunmeut. to tho 
I'LVury of iny melancholy. 

Living ( litireb niiliin llie w’alls of my dmiicsne, ncvi*r seen by iny neigh- 
bours, not makijig nor ri^ceiving visits, I a.p[)cared to many a lieartlc.ss 
i-i’elusc, wiios<‘. misanthropy sought indulgence in solitude. Olhi'rs, less 
harshly, judged me as one. whose uuiiaiipy entrauci^ on life had unlilted him 
for t he station to wiiicli fortune had elevated him. By both 1 was soon for- 
gotten. 

The peasantry were less ungenerous, and more just, ^riicy saw iji me one 
who felt acutely for the ]>rivatiuiis they were suffering; yet never gave them 
that cheap, delusive liopo, that legislative change's will touch social evils — 
that the acts of a parliament will penetrate thi^ thousand tortuous windings 
of a poor man’s destiny. They found in me a frii'iid and an advisin’. They 
only wondered at one thing — how any man could feel for Ihe f)oor and not 
hate the rich. So long liad the struggle lasted between atlluenei.' and 
niisi'ry, they could not understand a comjiromisi?. Bitter as tlicir poviu'ly 
had l)(;cii, it never extinguished the poetry of (heir lives. Thi'.y were Imngry 
and naked; hut tliey held to their ancient traditions, and they built on them 
great hopes for the future. The. old family names — the time-Jionourcd 
memories of place— the famous deeds iff ancestors, made an idea) (existence, 
powerful enough to exclude the pressure of actual daily evils ; and tliey 
argued from what had been to what might be, with a pcr.sisteiicy of liope it 
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seemed almcTsc cpucI to destroy. So deeply were these thoughts engrained 
into thcii* natures, th(\y felt him but lialf their friend who vc’utured to 
despise them. The relief of ]>resent poverty — tlie succour of actual sulfcr- 
ing, became in their (ycis an eflbrt of mere passing kiudness. They looked 
to some great amelioration ol' condition — ^sonie wondrous chang‘e— some 
restoration to an imnginarv slaiidardof independence ami comfort, which all 
the cllbrts of coiiiirion iiiieii'crcncc fell sadly short of; and thus iliey 
strained their gaze to a government, a ruling power, ibr a boon uiideJlncd, 
nnknowu, and illiiuiiabli!. 

To ex))eetations lik(‘ these, advice and slight assistance arc as the mere 
drop of watej^.o the jKirehed tongue of tliirst, and so I found it. J could 
neillier encou*g(; them in tiicir hopes of such hgislative ciiangcs as would 
greatly ameliorate tlicir condition, nor flatter them in the delusion that none 
of tlnir misforimics "were of home origin; and Ihiis, if they I'elt gratiludc 
for many kindnesses, they rej) 0 scd no conlid(niee in my opinion. Tlic 
trading patriot, who promised much, while li(‘ j)Ockf;tcd thcii- hard-e.arncd 
savings; the rabid newspap(;r writer, who libelled the government and de- 
iiounci^d the landlord, were tbcii' standards of symfiathy, iuid he who fell 
short, of eitluT was not thdr friend. 

in a word, th(i soeial state of the pcoyde was rotten to its very core. 
Their highest (jimlitii's, degraded by tbe combined force of poverty- misrule, 
and superstition, jjad b(‘eome sourc(;s of crime ami mi.seiw. Tluy had 
siiflered so long and so mueh, their palicniet^ was exhausted, nml they pre- 
ferred tile prospect of any violent eonvulsion which might eha]ig(‘ the face 
of tlie laud, what ever dangers it miglil come with, to a slow and gradual im- 
provement of condition, iiowcvcr safe and certain. 

To win their cuiihdcnci'. at (he only price they would accord it I never 
could consent to, and without it 1 was jdmost. powerless for good. Here 
again, therefore, did 1 find clos(‘d against me another a\eiiue Ibr ('\ertion, 
aud the only one of ail, T coulil have felt a lilting sjdiere for my lahonr. 
The. violence, ol’ their own passionate natures, the lu^adlong impulsiis by 
which they siiiren'd theiuscdves to he swayed, left tlunn no power oi jndg- 
hient njgarding those wdiosc views were more mock. rate and i.emperate. 
They could understand the high Tory landlord, whom they invested with 
every attribute of tyranny, as tlieir open, candid opjxmeiil. They could see 
a warm friend in the violent mob-orator of tlie day ; but. they recogiirsed no 
trait of kindness in him who would rather see them fed than ilatten'.d, aud 
behold them in the enjoyment of comfort sooner than in the ec.sLasy of 
triumpli. 

Fr<;ym “ Darby tin* Blast,” for he w^is now a member of my liousehold, I 
learned the light in which I was regarded by the people, and heard the dis- 
satisfaction ihev cx])rcssed that one wdio sarved Bouey” should not be 
ready to liead a rising, if need be. Tlius wiis 1 in a false jiosition on every 
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side. Mistmsted bj all, because 1 would nciiliej' cnt('r»mto*' ]iC ci&o^gera- 
tions of parly, iior become biiiid to th(5 triilh my souses revealed bcbu'e nit!, 
my sphere of utility was narrowed to the disci large of the mere duties of 
comnioii cliarity and beiievoloncc, and my preseuce among my leuaulry no 
more productive of beiiellt than if I had left my pui‘S(‘, as iu\ ivpieseuialivi'. 

Years rolled ou, and in the noiseless track of time i forgni its lliglii,, 1 
now had growu so wedded to the habits of my solitary lile., that its v('ry 
monoloiiy was a souret' of pleasure, i had eutrciiched my self \vi1,ldu a lilLh^ 
circle of enjoyments, and anioiig iiiy b(»oks and in my walks ujy days went 
pJcasanlly over. 

Por a long time I did not djirc to read the daily papers, nor l('rirn tlie 
great events wddeh agifcat<Ml Europe. 1 tri(;d lo think that an inl('rval of 
repose "woiild leave ni(‘ indilferimt to their mention, and so rigidly did J. 
absti'iiu from indulging my curiosity, that ilui burning of Moscow and the 
comrnenecmeiit of the dn'adfui retnuit which followed was tlu^ tii'st. fact 1 
read of. 

Prom the moment i gave w’av, the passion for intelligence from Eranco 
became a perfect mania. Where were the diflerent corps of (he ‘‘(jraud 
Arniyr’^ Where the Enpicror himself ‘r By what gn'al stroke ol' genius 
woidd he emcrg(^ from the diilicidtics around iiim, and deal one of his fatal 
blows on the, enemy? the questious wdiicLi uu‘1 ii,h‘, as J awoke, a]jd 

tortured uk' ^luring llu'. day. 

Each inovcmKUit. of lluit terrible nd-n^ai I followed in the gazeti(\s witli an 
aiixiciy'^ verging on insaiiily. J tracked the long journey on the map, ami as 
J couiit(ul tow'ns and \ illMges, ilriaary deserts of sriowg and vast riveis lo be. 
traversed, my heart, grew faint to think how many a bruvi^ soldier would 
never reach that fair Eraiu’o for wdjose glory he had shed his l)(;st Idoud, 

iJisast.er followed disaster, and as ilu! news n^aeliod England, eatne ac- 
counts ot th(*se n’reaf (h'l’cctioiis wincdi weakened the force, of the. ’ (trand 
Army," and deranged the places formed for its ndiring inovcnu'iits. 

They who can recal lo mind the time. I spe^'ik of, will rcmeml)(‘r the (diee.t 
produced iii Eiiglaml hy tiu- daily accoiuits I rom the seat of war, how iieavily 
fell the blows of that altered forium^ which once rested ou the eagles of 
Eraiicc — how caeli new^ biiUetiu miuounced another feature of misl'oriuue, 
some shattered rcmiiaiit of a griMit c:)r])S d’armce cut off by Cossacks, soi«ie 
dreadful battle engaged against superior numbers, and fought w ith de^])e}a- 
tioii, not for victoiyg ljut tin; liberty to retreat. Great names W’crc mem 
tioned mnong the shiiii, and the proudest chivalry of Gaul left, to j)erisii on 
the far-otf steppes of Jtussia. 

Such w(‘re the feaH’ul tale.s men read of that terrible campaign ;{pi'id the 
jny in England was gn^at, to liear^that the most powerful of li(;r eiiemics 
had at longlli (ixpericneed the full bitteruess of defeat. Wliik* imm vied 
with each other hi storit's of tin; misfortunes of the Emperor — when (uudi 
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post added affe)tli»r«<:o the long catalogue of disasters to the ‘"Grand Army/^ 
I sat in my lonely house, in a remote part of Ireland, brooding over the sad 
reverses of liim who still formed my ideal of a hero. 

I thought how, 'amid the crumbling ruins of his splendid force, his great 
soul would survive the crash, that made all others despair — that each new 
evil would suggest its remedy, as it arose, and the mind that never failed in 
expedient would shine out more brilliantly through ihe gloom of darkening 
fortune, than even it had done in the noonday si)lendourof success. When 
all others could only the tremendous energy of despair, I thought I 
could recognise those glorious outbursts of heroism by which a French army 
sought and w^on the favour of their Emperor. The routed and straggling 
bodi(;s which hurried along in seeming disorder, I gloried to perceive could 
assume all ilie port and bearing of soldiers at the aj)pr()acli of danger, and 
form tlieir ranks at the wild “ houra’’ of the Cossack, as steadily as in the 
proudest day of their prosj)criiy. 

The retreat continued. The horrible suffering of a tlussian winter added 
i.othc carnage of a battle-tide, wliieh flowed on unceasingly, from the mined 
walls of the Kremlin to the banks of thcWistula. The battle of Borisow 
and the passage*, of tlic Berezina followed fast on each oilier ; and now we 
heard that the. Emperor had surr(‘ndercd the chieff command to Murat, and 
was hastening back to France with lightning speed, for already the day of 
his evil fortune had thrown its shadow over the capital.*' No longer 
reckon(‘(I by lens of thousands, that vast army had now dwindled down to 
divisions of a f(’w hundred men. The Old Guard scarce exceeded 'Onc 
thousand ; and of twenty entire regiments of cavalry, Murat mustered a 
single s(]uailron as a body-guard. Crowds of wounded and mutilated men 
dragged 1h(‘ir weary limbs along over the hardened snow, or through dense 
pine forests, where no villages were to be met witli — a fatuous determina- 
tion to strive to reach France the only impulse surviving amid all their 
sufferings.. 

With the defections of D’York and Masscnhach then began that new 
fc^aiure of disaster, wdiich was so soon to biu'st forth with all the fell fury of 
long pent up hatred. The natiomdity of Germany— so long — so cruelly 
insulted — now saw the day of rct.ribution arrive. Misfortune hastened mis- 
fortune, and defeat engendered treason in the ranks of the EmperoFs allies- 
Murat, too, the favourite of Napoleon, the king of his creation, deserted him 
now, and fled ignominiously from the command of tlui army. 

"" The Elbe ! the Elbe !” was now the cry amid tlic shattered ranks of that 
army, which but a year before saw no limit to its glorious path. The Elbe 
was tb|J|Qnly hue remaining which promised a moment’s repose from the 
fatigues and privations of mouths long. ^ Along that road tlic army could 
halt, and stem the tide of pursuit, however hotly it pressed. The Prussians 
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Jiad already united with the Russians — the defection of Au^tf^l?' could not 
be long distant. Saxony was appealed to, as a niember of the German 
family, to join in arms against the Tyrant ; and the wild “ houra” of the 
Cossack now blended with the loud “ Vorwarts” of injured Prussia. 

“ Where shall he seek succour now ? What remains to him in this last 
eventful struggle ? IIow shall the Em[)eror call back to life the legions hy 
whose valoui' his great victories wxre gained, and Europe made a vassal at 
tlic foot of his throne ?” Such was the thought that never left me djiy or 
night. Ever present before me was Ids calm brow, and his face paler, but 
not less handsome than its wont. 1 could recai his rapid glance — the quick 
and hurried motion of his hand— his short and thick ut terance, as words of 
command fell from Ids lips — and his smile, as he heard some intidligencc 
with pleasure. 

1 could not slcc]) — scarcely could I eat. A feverish (ixeitement, burned 
through my frame, and my j)arehed tongue and hot hand told how the very 
springs of health were dried up within me. 1 walked with hurrh^d steps 
from place to place, now muttering the words of some despatch — now fancy ► 
ing that I was sent with orders for a movement of troops. As 1 rode, 1. 
spurred my horse to a gallop, and in my heated imagination believi’d 1 was 
in presence of the enemy, and preparing for the fray. Great as my exhaus- 
tion frequently was, weariness brought no rest. Often I returned home at 
c\'euing, ovcrcdimc by fatigue, but a sleepless night, tortured with anxieties, 
aii.l harassed with doubts and fears, followed, and, I awoke to ])iirsuo .the 
same path, till in my w(;akeued frame and heelic check the signs of illiK'ss^ 
could jio longer be mistcikcn. * 

TerriQcd at the ravages a few w(*.eks bad made in my heallli, and fearful 
wliat secret Jiialady was preying u})ou me. Darby, without asking any. leave 
from me, left the house one morning at daybn'ak, and roturmal with (be 
physician of tlu; iuugh])Ouring town. I was about to mount my horse', whcii 
I saw them coming up the avenue, and immediatedy gu(‘sscd the obje^ct of 
llie visit. A moment vrus enough to decide me as to the course to pursues ; 
for, well knowing how disposed the world ever is to stamp the impress of 
wandering intellect on any habit of mere eccentricity, I resolved to receive 
the doctor as though I was glad of Ids coming, and consult with him re* 
garding my state. This would at least refute such a scandal, ])y enlisting 
the physician among the allies of my cause. 

By good fortune, Dr. Clibboru was a man of slircwd common sense, as well 
as a physician of no mean skill. In the brief conversation we held together, 
1 perceived that wliihj he paid all requisite atteiitioii to any detail whidi im- 
plied the existence of malady, his questions were more pointedly directed to 
the possibility of some mental cause of irritation — the source of my ailment. 
I could see. however, that his opinion inclined to the belief that the events 
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of the IritAliad bft their indelible traces on my mind, ■which, inducing me to 
adopt a life of isolation and retirement, had now produced the effects he -wit- 
uessed. 

I was not sorry at this mistake on liis part,. By suffering liim to indulge 
in tliis delusive impression, 1 saved myself all the trouble of concealing my 
real feelings, which 1 had no desire to expose before him. 1 permitted him, 
therefore, to reason witli me on the groundless notions he supposed T had 
conceived of the world s feeling regarding me, and lieard him patiently, as 
he detailed the course of public duty, by fulfilling wliich I should occupy 
my fitting place in society, and best consult my own health uud happiness. 

“'Jduii'c arc,” said lie, “certain lixod impressions, which I would not so 
combat. 11 was but yesterday, for instance, 1 yielded to the wish of an old 
g(‘neral ollieor, who has served upwards of iialf a cimtnry, ami desires once 
Tnoi*(! 1-0 put himself at the licad ofhis regiment. His hcaif was heut on it. 
] saw that though he might consent to abandon his purpose, 1 was not so 
sure Ins mind might bear the dLsappointinent, for the intelhfcl will somolimes 
go astray in endcavoTiriiig to retrace its steps. So 1 thought it bett.cr to 
concede whal might cost more in t he refusal.'’' 

Tlie last words of Uic dotdor remained in iny head long after he took liis 
leave, and J could not avoid ajjpiying them to my owm case. Was not my 
impression ol this natinx!? Wore not wy/ thoughts all centred on on(; theme 
as fixedly as the ollieer’s ol whom he spoke? (lould 1, by i»Ay etrort of my 
reason or my will, control my wandering fancies, and call them back to the 
dull vealiti(\s amongsi wiiicli 1 lived? 

These wen ‘ cocr rcfairriiig to me, and alwTiys with the. same reply. It is 
in vain to struggle against an impulse w hich lias swallowed uji all other am- 
bitions. My lieari is among the glittering ranks a, ml neighing squa-drons of 
Trance. 1 would bo there once more. 1 would follow' that career which 
lirsl st irred the proudest hojies 1 ever cherishe.d. 

That same evening the mail brought the news that Eugene Bcauharnais 
liad lallcu back on Magdebouvg, and sent repeated cle.s})atclios t,o the 
Emperor, eulreating his immediate presence among the troops, whom 
nothing, but Napoleon himself in the uddst of them, could restori’ to their 
wmnied bravery and detcrmiuajion. The reply of Napoleon w^as brielly, 

“1 am coming; and all wliu love me, follow^ me.” 

II cw the words rang in my Ciii'B— Tous r/ui m'uimefit I lu‘ard 
ih(*m ill every ruslling ot ilio w ind and mot.iou of the leavc-s against the 
window', 'fhey wv.rv wliisper(*,d to my sense by every avenue of my brain, 
aaid 1 sat no longer oecujiicjd in reading a*s usual, but with folded arms, 
rcp(',ating w ord by word t.lie brief sontcnce. 

It was midiiighl. All w'us still and silent through the house. No 
scrv’aul, stirred, and the, very wind w^as liu&lied to a perfect calm. 1 was 
sitting ill my libraiy when the words 1 iiavc repeated seemed spoken in a 
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low, clear voice beside me. I started up — the perspiratm l)Jbkc over my 
forclioacl and fell upon my check with terror, for I knew 1 was alone ; and 
the fearful thought flashed on me — this may be niadm^ss ! For a second or 
two the agnuy of the idea was almosi. insupportable — then ca,nu^ a resolve as 
sudden. I opeued my desk, and look from it idl tiu^ ivad> money I ])os~ 
sessed. I vTotc a few hurried lines to uiy agent, and then, making iny way 
noiselessly to the stable, 1 saddled my horse and led him out. 

In two hours 1 was nearly twenty miles on my way to Buldiii. Day was 
breaking as 1 entered the capital. 1 miul(‘- no delay tiierc, but, iukiug fresh 
horses, started for Skerries, w'herc I knew the fLslicrnicii of the coast, re- 
sorted. 

"'One hundred pounds to the man wdio will land me on the coast of 
France or Holland,” said 1 to a group that were preparing their nets oji the 
shore. 

A look of incredulity was the only rejdy. A very few words, liowever, 
settled the bargain. Drc half an hour 1 was on board. The 'wind freshened, 
and w(', stood out to sea. 

"‘Let the breeze keep to this,” said the skipper, "*aud we’U make the 
voyage quickly.” 

Bot h wind and tide ^vcrc in our favour. VVe held downi Lhainiel rapidly, 
and I saw the blue hills grow faiuter and faiuten*, till liie t\vi‘ ih)u 1(I l)ut 
detect a grey ^'h)ud on tlu; iiorizon, which at last disappeared in iht^ bright 
sun of noon, and a wide waste of blue water hiy on every side. 


CHAPTER XXXIK. 

THE LAST CAMPAION. 

The snow, half melted wdtii the heavy rains, lay still deeply on the roads, 
and ii dark, lowering sky stretched above, as I hurried oiiwm^ds, with all the 
sj)(.‘ed T could, towards the east of France. 

Alri^;uiy the allies liad passed tJic Rhine. Schwartzenberg in the south, 
Bliichcr iu the cast, and Bernadotte on the Fhmiish frontier, were eoiivc^yiiig 
their vast armies t.o bear down on lum whom, singly, iioiuj had dared to ru- 
countcj’. All Fnincc w'as in arms, and every stc]) wris turned castw^ards. 
Lnmense troops of conscripts, many scarce of the age of boyhood, ci'owdcd 
thf^ higlnvays. The veterans tiiemsclvcs were enrolled once juorc, and 
formed battalions for the defence of their native land. Every town and vil- 
lage was a garrison. The dt;ep-toned rolling of ammunition waggons, and 
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the heavy #f horses, sounded through the nights long. War, terrible 
war, spoke from every object around. Strongholds were strengthening, re- 
giments brigading, cavalry organising on all sides. No longer, however, did 
1 witness the wild enthusiasm which I so well remembered among tlie 
soldiers of tlic army. Here were no glorious outbreaks of that daring spirit 
wliich so marked the Frcncliman, and made him almost irresistible in arms. 
A sad and gloomy silence prevailed : a look of fierce, but liopelcss, determi- 
nation was over all. They marched like men going to death, but with the 
step and bearing of heroes. 

I entered the little town of Verviers. The day was breaking, but the 
troops were under arms. The Emperor had but just taken his departure for 
Chalons-sur-Marne. They told me of it as I changed horses ; not with tliat 
fierce pride which a mere passing glance at the great Napoleon would once 
have evoked. They spoke of him without emotion. I asked if he were, 
paler or thinner than his wont : tliey did not know. Tlu'y said 1 hat he tra- 
velled post, hut that his staff w'ere on horseback. From this I gathered that 
he was either ill, or in that frame of mind in which lie pri*ferred to be alone. 
While 1 was yet speaking, an officer of engineers came up to flic carriage, 
and called out, 

Unharness these horses, and bring them down to tlic barracks. These, 
sir,’’ said he, turning towards me, “arc no! times to admit of ceremony. Wo 
have eighteen gnus to move, and wmit cattle.” 

“Enough, sir,” said I. am not here to retard your movemeufs, buf, 
if I can, to forward them. Can I, as a volunteer, be of any service at this 
moment ?” 

“ Have you served before ? Of course you have, though. In what 
arm ?” 

"As a Hussar of the Guard, for some years.” 

“ Come along with me : I’ll bring you to tlic general at once.” 

lie-entering the inn, the officer preceded me uji-slairs, and, after a mo- 
ment’s delay, introduced me into the presence of General Lctort, then coiii- 
manding a cavalry brigade. 

" i have heard your request, sir. Where is your eommissiuu? Have you 
got it with you ?” 

1 handed it to him in silence. He examined it rapidly, and then turning 
tile reverse, read the few lines inscrilied by the luinistcT of war. 

“1 coidd have given you a post this day, sir, this very hour,” said he, 
“ but for a blunder of our commissariat people. There's a troop here wait- 
ing for a rc-niount, but the order has not come dow’ii from Paris, and our 
officials here will not advance the money till it arrives, as if these were 
times for such punctilio. They are to fprin part of General Kellcrmaim’s 
force, which is sadly deficieut. Remain here, however, and perhaps by to- 
morrowr 
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“How mucli may the sum be, sir?” asked I, interrupting^ 

Tlic general almost started with surprise at the abruptness of my question, 
and in a tone of lialf reproof answered. 

The amount required is beside the matter, sir ; unless,” added he, sar- 
castically, “ you are disposed to advance it yourself.” 

“ Such was the object of my question,” said I, calmly, and determining 
not to notice tlie manner he had assumed. 

Farhletir exclaimed he, "that is very different. Twenty thousand 
francs, however, is a considerable sum.” 

"1 liavc as much, and sometliing more, if need be, in my carriage— if 
English gold be no objection.’’ 

"No, that it is not,” cried’ he, laughing; "1 only wish we saw 

more of ii.. Arc you serious in all this ?” 

Thf^ best reply to his question \%iis to hasten down stairs and return with 
two small canvas bags in my hands. 

"Here an; one thousand guineas,” said I, laying them on tiu; iable. 

Wliilc oik; of the general’s aidcs-dc-camp was counting and (;xaminiiig the 
gold, I repeated, at his request, the circumstances which brought me once 
again to France, to serve under the banner of the Emperor. 

" And your name, sir,” said he, as he scat(;d himself to wriir;, " is Thomas 
Burke, cl-dvvavt captain of the Eighth H\issars of the Guard. Well, 1 can 
promise yon ilv; restoration of your old grade. Mcauwhilc, you must take 
eoMorumd of these, fellows— they arc mere pariisaii trooj)s, hurriedly raised, 
and iJl organised ; but I’ll give you a letter to General Damreinont, at 
Chalons, and he’ll attend to you.” 

"It is not a position for myself I seek, general,” said I. “ Wliercvcr I 
ean best, serve tlie Em})eror, tlierc only I desire to be.” 

" 1 liJive vent lin'd to leave that point to General Dainr(:^mont,” said hi;, 
smiling. "Your motives do not rcq\iirc much explanation. Let us to 
breakfast now, and by noon \vc shall have everything in readiness for your 
depart uri;.” 

Thus rapidly, and as it were by the merest accident, wiis T again become 
a soldier of the Eui])eror, and that saim; day was once more at tlie head of a 
squadron, on my w'ay to Chalons. My troop were, indeed, very unlike the 
sphuidiH array of my old Hussars of the Guard. Thi'y were hurriedly raised, 
aud not over w^ell equipped, but still they were stout-looking, hardy ])ea- 
sants, wdio, whatever deficiency of drill they might display, I knew W(‘ll 
Avould exhibit no lack of courage bidbrc an enemy. 

On reaching Chhlons, I found that General Damremoiit had left with the 
staff for Yitrv only a fc^v liours before, and so I reported myself to the 
olRcer coiijiiianding the town, and was ordered by liim to join tlie cavalry 
brigade tlun advancing on Vilry. \ 

Had I time at this moment, 1 could not help devoting some minutes to au 
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accotinl of strange and motley mass which, then were brigaded as Im- 
periai cavalry. Ilragoona of every class, heavy light-armed, grenadiers 
h cheval and hussars, cuirassiers, carbiniers, and lancers, were all,, pell-mell, 
mixed up confusedly together, and hurried onwards, sonic to join theii* 
respective corps, if they could lind them, hut all prepared to serve wherever 
their sabres might be called for. It was confusion to the last degree, but a 
tumult without enthusiasm or impulse. The smperior officers, wlio were 
well acquainted with the state of events, made, no secret of tlieir gloomy 
forebodings. Tlic juniors lacked energy in a cause wdiere they saw no tick! 
for advmicement, and the soldiers, always prepared to imbibe their feelings 
from tlieir otiicers, seemed alike sad and dispirited. What a change was 
this from the wild and joyous spirit which once animated every griuie and 
class — from the generous ciitlinsiasm that once warmed each bokl bcart, and 
made every soldier a hero ! Alas ! the teiyiblc consequences of long defeat 
W(Tc on all; — the tide of battle that roDed disastrously from the ruined 
walls of the Kremlin still swept along towards the great palace of th(! 
Tuilcrios. Germany hml witnessed the dest motion of two mighty armies— 
th(? third and last was now awaiting the eventful struggle on the very soil 
of their country. The tide of fugitives, which preceded the r(‘iiriiig 
columns of A’ictor and N('y, met the advancing bodies of the conscripts, and 
spread dismay and consternation us tlw.y went. Tiic dejection was but tlic 
shadow of t he last approaching disaster. • 

On the night of llie 27th Jantuiry, the cavalry brigade with which 1 was 
rcci.’ivcd orders to march by tiuj Forest of Bar on Brienne, where BliLclier 
was statioui'd, in no expectat ion of being attacked. 

The movement, uotwithstiandiug the heavy roads, was made, with gri’at 
rajiidily, and by noon on the following day we cjime up with the main body 
of lli(3 army in full march against the euemy. Then, ouee more, did I rc'oog- 
iiisc tlu* old spirit of the army. Joyous songs ami gay clieers wi'.n^ heard 
from the diffiTcnt corp.s we passed. The announcement of a speedy meeting 
with the rnissians lia,d infused new vigour among the tnmji.s. We were. 
eiTK'rgiiig from the deep shade of tim wood into a v.-dley, Avhere a liglit- 
infantry regiment were bivouacked. Their lircs were formed in a wide circle, 
and tlie cooking went merrily on, amid the pleasant song and jocund cries. 
Our own brief halt w^as jnsl concluded, when the bugles sounded to resume 
tlic march, and I stood for a moment admiring the merry gambols of the 
infantry, when an air I well remcml>ered was chanted forth in full chorus; 
bid my memory was not left long in doubt as to where and how^ these 
sounds were krst heard. The wild uproar at once recalled both, as they 
sang out, 

“ Hurrah for the Fauboir’g of St Antoine!” 
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No sooner did I hear the words, than I spiirred mj hocs^JilxMi aru and 
rode down towards tlicm. 

‘‘What regiment's yonrs, comrade?” said I to a fellow liurrjing to the 
rmiks. 

“Tlic Fifdi, won said he — Yoltigciirs of the Line.” 

“ Have you a certain Pran^ois, a niaitrc dharmes, still among you ?” 

“ Yes, that we have* There ht‘ is, yonder, beating time to the roulade.” 

I looked ill the direction he pointed, and there stood my old friend, lie 
was advanced in front of a company, and with the air of a hambom* -major 
he secuned as if he was giving the time to the melody, 

“All, sar/'c conscripts that yc are !” cried he, as with his fist clenched he 
gesticulated iiercely towards them. Can’t yc keep the measure ? Once, 
now, and all togctlicr. I’ieardy lirst, and then ” 

“ Holloa ! Mai ire Franpois, can you remember an old friend?” 

^I'lie little man turned suddenly,, and, bringing his hand to the salute, re- 
mained siid mid erect., as if on parade. 

“ Conn (US pas, mon capitainc^^ was his answer, after a considerable 
pause. 

“ Wliat ! not know me ! — me, whom you made one of your own gallmit 
company, calling me MUirke of Ours?’ ” 

Ah, luh' lit barbe dc A/. Pierre ! is tliis my dear comrade of ilie Eightli? 
M' hy, uhen^ liay^ you been ? They said you left us for ever and aye.” 

“i triod li^ Fraii(;oj,s, but it wouldn’t do.” 

.)/^7^ botdhes /” said he, “ but you’re back in pleasant times— l.o see tin? 
Cossjick.s learning to drink eharnpagne, and lean', us to pay tin; scoi-(‘. 
Comi along, liowever — take your old place liere. You are free to clioosc 
now, and uetaln’t. be a dragoon any longer ; not bul that your old general 
will 1)(‘. glad to .see you again.” 

“ tjeiieral d’ \u\( rgiie — wdicre is he now r” 

“Willi the light cavalry brigade, in front. 1 saw liiui pass here tw'o 
hours since.” 

“ And how looks he, Fran(;ois?” 

“ A little stooped, or so, more than you knew him; but his seat in the 
saddle seems just as iirni. Vcnirehlca! if he’d been a voltigcur, he’d be 
a, good inan ilnsse ten years to come.” 

Delighted to loam that 1 was so near my dearest and oldest Iriend in the 
world, 1 >hook Fraiugiis’s hand, and p.’U’tcd ; but not without u pledgii lhal, 
\viiene\ei' I joined the infantry, the Filth Y^oltigcurs of the Line were to 
iia\e ilu; tuvferenec. 

As wc advanced towards Bricnnc the distant thunder of large guns was 
heard, wdiich gradually grew louder and more suslaiiied, and In^tokeiuHl that 
the battle had already begun. The 4)ads, blocked up with dense masses oi 
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infantry trains of waf^f^ons, prevented our rapid advance ; and 

when we tried the fields at either side, the soil, cut up with recent rains, 
made us sink to the very girths of our horses. Still, order after order came 
for the troops to press forward, and every effort was made to obey the 
command. 

It was five o’clock as we dcbouclied into the plain, and beheld the fields 
whereon the battle had been contested ; for already the enemy were re- 
tiring, and the French troops in eager pursuit. Behind, however, lay the 
town of Briennc, stiU licld by the Bussians, but now little better than a 
heap of smoking ruins, the tremendous fire of the French artillery having 
reduced the place to ashes. Conspicuous above aU rose the dismantled 
walls of the ancient military college — the school where Napoleon had learned 
his first lesson in war — where first he essayed to point those guns which 
now with such fearful liavoc he tunicd against itself. 

What a strange, sad subject of contemplation for him who now gazed on 
it ! On either side the fire of the artillery continued till nightfall ; but th(‘ 
Bussians still iiidd the town. A few straggling shots elosc^d the eonibat, 
and darkness now spread over tlic wide plai)i, save where the watch-fires 
marked o\it the position of tlic French troops. A sudden flash of lurid 
flame, however, threw its gleam over the town, and a wild cheer was heard 
rising above- the clatter of musketry. It was a surprise party of grenadiers, 
who had forced their way into the grounds of the old .chOiteau, when^ 
Bluehcr ludd his head -quarters. Ijouder and louder grew the firing, and a 
red glare in the dark sky told how the battle was raging. 

Up that, steep street, at the top of which the venerable chateau stood, 
])Our(Hl the infantry columns in a run. The struggle was short.. The d\ill 
sound of the Bussian drum soon proclaimed a retreat ; and a rocket dart iiig 
through t he black sky announced to the Emperor that the position had been 
won. 

The uext day the Emperor fixed his head-quarters at the chateau, and a 
battalion of the guard bivouacked in the park around it. I had sent for- 
ward the letter to General Damr^mont, and was wondering when, and in 
what terms, the rcpl} might come, when the general himself rode up, ac- 
companied by a single aidc-de-camp. 

“ 1 have had the opportunity, sir, to speak of your conduct in the proper 
quarter,” said be, courteously, ‘‘and the result is, your appointment, as 
2 iiajor of the Tenth Hussars, or, if you prefer it, the staff.” 

“ Wlicr(*vcr, sir, my humble services can best be employed. I have no 
other wish.” 

“ Thou 1 ak(‘. the regimental rank,” said he ; “ your brigade will sec enough 
of hot work ere long. And now -push forward to M6ziercs, where you’ll 
find your regiment. They have rcceivci^I orders to march to-morrow, early.” 
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I was not sorry to be relieved from the command of my ir liorse, 

who went by the title of “ brigands'’ in the army gone rally ; lliougli, if 
trutli were to be told, the reproach, on the score of hoiicsiy, came ill from 
those who conferred it. Still, it was a more gratifying position 1o hold a 
rank in a regiment of regular cavalry, and one whose reputation was second 
to none in the service. 

“ I wish to present myself to the colonel in command, sir,” said T, ad- 
dressing an officer, who, willi two nr .three others, stood (‘hatting at the 
door of a cottage. 

“You’ll lind him here, sir,” said he, pointing to the hut. But, as lu^ 
spoke, the clank of a sabre was heard, and at the same instant a tall, sohruT- 
like figure stemped beneath the low doorway, and came forth. 

“The Colonel of the Tenth, T pn'sumc ?” said I, handing the despatch 
from General Damrthnonl . 

“What ! my old college friend and (’ompanion !” cried thcColomd, as he 
stepped back in amazement ; “ hav(; I such good fortune as to see you in 
)ny regiment ?” 

“Can it be really so?” said I, in e(pial astonishment. “Are you 
Tascher ?” 

“ Y(‘,s, my dear friend, the same Taseher yon used to disarm so easily at- 
college — a colonel at last. But why arc you not at the head of a iTginuait 
long since ? Oh ! 1. forgot, though,” said he, in some eoufusion ; “ i 
heard all about it. But, come in here — Pvc no better quarters to oiler you, 
but, sueli as it is, make it yours.” 

My old companion of (he Bolytcchniquc was, indeed, litlh*. altered by 
time — careless, inconsid(‘rate, and good-hcarted as ever. ILj tohl nu^ that 
lie had only gaiiual the command of the regiment a few weeks hetbro ; 
“and,” added he, “if matters mend not soon, T am scarcely like to liold it. 
imudi longer. The despatches just nTcived liill that th(‘> allies are con- 
(!(;ntratiiig rd Trannes, and if so, we shall have a battle against over- 
whelming odds. No matter, Burke, yam have got into a famous corps — 
they fight splendidly; and my excellent unede, his maj()sty, loves to indulge 
t htar predilect ion.” 

I passed tlu'. day with Tascher, chatting over o\iv respective fintuncs ; 
and in cllscnssing the past and the future the gn^ater part of the night WTut 
over. Before dawn, liowever, we were on the march towards Chanmiere, 
whither the army was directed, and the tlmpcror In’msclf then stationed. 

It was the 1st of February, and tlic weather was dark, louring, «'ind 
gloomy. A cc^ld wind drove the snowdrift in fitful gusts before it, and 
the dce}> roads made our progress slow and difficult. As our line of ad- 
vance, howevfT, was not that by which. the other divisions were marching, 
it. w'as already past noon before w i knew that the cnemv was but three 
leagues distant. 

VOL. II. 
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On advatHgij^ furtlior, wo heard the faint sounds of a cannonade, and 
then th(iy gj’cw louder and louder, till the whole air seemed tremulous with 
ihe eoneussion. 

‘'A heavy fire, colonel, " said a veteran officer of the regiment. “I sliould 
guess ihere are not less than (‘igliiy or a hundred guns engaged.^^ 

“ Press on, nieu, j)re.ss on !’' cried laseher. When his majesty provides 
siieli nuisie, it’s seareely polite to be late.” 

At a quick (rot we eauu^ on, and about three o’clock debouched in the 
phiiu behind Oudiiiot’s bailalioiis of res{'rve, which were fosmed in two 
dense (columns, ;d)oui a liimdrcd yards apart. 

‘Mlussjirs to th(^ front T' (‘ried an aide-dc-eamp, as ho galloped past, and 
waved his cap in the direction of the space between the columns. 

In s(‘])ai'ate. squadrons w(‘ piuieirated tlirougli tbe detllc, and came out on an 
open plain beliind the eenire of tbe first. Ymo. 

Tli(‘ ground was sufficiently elevated here, so that- 1 could overlook the 
front line; but all 1 could sec was a dense, beavy smoke, vvliieli interveiK'd 
bt'tw(‘eu (he I wo positions, in the midst of wl\ich, and directly in front, a 
village lav. Towards this, three columns oF infantry were converging, and 
around, the sounds of battle were raging. Tins was La (Jiberie. The ham- 
let. formed the. key of tbe Proneh position, and had been twice carried by, 
and twice r(".rained from, the allies. As 1. looked, the snp])ortmg columns 
halted, wdie<de(L and ndired, while a tremendous showeivof grape was 
poured njxju theui from the village, wdiicli now seemed to liave been relaken 
by tin; allies. 

“ Cavalry to the front !” w^as now the order; and a force; of six thousand 
sabv(‘s advanced from bedween tbe ])attartons, un<l formed for altaedc. It was 
Lhinsonty who Icel them, and his heavy cuirassiers were in the van; and 
then came iln', grenadiers a ebeval; ours was the lliird, in euUnnn. As 
ea.eli regiment dc'boncfied, the wmrd “ Charge rang out., and forward wm 
W(‘nl. The smw drifting straight against us, wm could set; nothing, nor was 
1 eonseious of any cheek, to our eoerse, till tin' shaking of the vast; euliimn 
in front, and then the 0 [)ening of the stpiadrons, de.notcd resistauctg when 
suddenly a Hash ilared out, and a hurriemn' of eannon shoi tore through our 
dense tiles. Then, 1 kiuwv that we w*ere attacking a ba.1tcry of gnus, and not 
till IIkmi. Alad cheers, and cru;s of wounded men, burst forth upon the air, 
wdtii (he chishing din of sabres and small-anns. The mass of cavalry ap- 
peared to heave and throb like some great monster in its agony. The 
trumpet to retreat sounded, and yc galloped back to our lines, hjaving 
above Hve; hundred dead behind us, on a Held where 1 bad not yet seen tlic 
enemy. IMeauwliile the liussiaus wmre assembling a mighty force around 
the vilhigc, for now the cannonade opened w'ith l.cufold vigour in front, and 
fresh guns were calle«,l up to reply to ttA fire. Ilitherlo all was shrouded in 
the blw smoke of tlie artillery, and thi^ dense flakes of the snowdrift, when - 
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suddenly a siorm of wind sweph past, carrying \viih il boiji i>x.\ s^nolte, 
and now, witbiii less than live liundrcd yard.s, we bt'held i lie alii eil .i miles m 
front, of us. Two of the three villages, which tbnneil om* advanced {insiiion, 
already had been carried, iuid towards tlic third, La liothioiv, jli(e,’ ^vcro ad- 
vancing quickly. 

Key’s corps, ordered up io its dcrciice, rusln'd boldly nn, and clatter- 
ing nmsketry aniiouncetl that they were ciigag(‘d, wliile l\\el\,', guns wen' 
moved up, in full gallop, to their support, and ojieiied (Inar lin- at onee. 
Scarce had tliey done so, when a wild iuirra was heard, and, liki* a w liirlwind, 
a vast mass of cavalry, tlic eos^aeks ot the Don and the Uldans of llu' 
South, coinniingled and mixed, bear down on the giiais. The sf is for 
life or dealii. Ko quarter given. Keyrecah his eolniun.s, and the guns are 
lust, 

‘‘Wiio shall bring the Emperor tim (iding.s?” ‘^aid Taseher, as Ids voice 
trembled wuth excitement. “ i’d rather storm the battery single-lianded 
tlian do it.” 

"‘.Il(;bas seen worse than Itiai alr(‘ady to-day,” said an a!dc-dc-r<ainp at. 
our side, ‘‘ lie has seen Lah()ri(‘'s sipiadrons oi' the Di';igoous of ilu' Guard 
cut to ])ieeos by the llinssiaii liors(’.” 

‘‘'J’he Guard 1 tlicGmu'd!” repeaUal 'J’ascher, inacemits when*, doubt and 
despair w’crc blended. 

” 'J’liere goi;s another battalion to certain death,” iiiult(‘red tlu‘ aidc-de- 
t;a n)), as lie [lointed to a, column of grenadiers cuu'rging friuii the trout line. 

See„ 1 knew it well, they arc moving on La Jlot lucre. l>u|. here comes 
the Liuperor.” 

.Ih fore 1 could dcK'Ci the tlirurc among the crowd, ilu; stall' tore rapidly 
past, iollowed l»y a loJig train of (tavalry moving towards the. left,. 

“lie-, favfjuni.i' slroki-,” said Tasehm* : an liifa-ui it a.dvanc.e, and a 

dajjk fnovt'iueal \\ it li ea\ aliT.” 

And as tin* words esea.})cd him, we saw tlic liorsemen bi'aring down at top 
speed towards the village. l>til. now we could look no longer; our brigade 
was ordered to sup]>()vt the attack, and we advama'd tii a trot. Tln^ enemy 
saw tht'. movement, and a great mass of cavalry were thrown out lo meet it, 

“Hero they eomc !” was tlu^ cry rc])eated l)y three oi' four together, and 
ilic earth shook as the squadrons came down. t)iir (tohimn dashed forw ard 
to meet them, when, suddenly through tlic ilrift we heludd a mass of fugi- 
tives, scattered and hroken, approaching. They were our own cavalry, 
routed in the at, tempt on the Hank, now Hying lo the rear broken and dis- 
ordcu'cd. 

Lcforc wc could cover tbeir retreat, the (mciny witc upon us. The slioek 
was dreadful, and fur some minutes carried all before it ; but then rallying, 
the brave horsemen of Erance up and faced the fo(.‘. (low vain all 

the cflurta of the redoubted warriu-^ of the Dnieper and the Wolga against 

^ y2 ^ 
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the stern rS Napoleon. Their sabres flashed like lightninjj glances, 

and as faially bore down on all before tliein ; and as the routed squadrons 
fell back, ihe wild cheers of Five VEmpereur ! told that one great niomcnt of 
success at least atoned for the misfortunes of the day. 

“ Ills majesty saw your charge, colonel,” said a general olficcr to TaseluM', 
as he roile back at the head of a squadron. “ So gallant a thing as that never 
goes unrewarded.” 

Tasch{U'\s clieek flushed as he bowed in acknowledgment of the praist*. 
but 1 heard him mutter to him.sclf the same instant : “ Too late — too late !” 
Fatal words ihf\y werc^ —the presage of the mishap they tlin'atened ! 

A greal attack on La Rothiere was now [>reparing. it was to be made by 
Napoleon’s favourite manaMivre C)i’ cavalry, artilh'ry, and infantry eombin{‘d, 
each supporting and suslaining the other. Eightc(m guns, with tliree 
thonsaud sabres, and two columns of infantry, numbering four tljousand 
each, were drawn up in readiness for the monunit to move. Nev rcc(‘iv(‘({ 
orders to lead llieni, and now tliey issned forlli hito tlie jdain. 

Our ovn impatienec at not. being of the number was quickly merged in 
iiiteuse aiixiely for the result. It was a gorgeous thing, indeed, to see. tha( 
mighty mass unrave.lliug itself. Tin? guns galloping madly to the front, 
supj)()rled on either flank by cavalry ; while, masked hehiml, marched tlu' 
hlaek columns of infantry, their tall ehakos nodding like the- tree-tops of a 
for('.st. The snow was now falling fast, ami the tigures grew fainter ami 
faint(‘r, ami all that remained within on r view wms the tail of the colnmn's 
wdiieli were only disengaging tlKunselvcs from tlic lines. A dc'afcning 
caniiomule o])eucd from the allied artillery on the advance, nnre])li(ul to b\ 
our guns, which w'cre orde.rctl not to lire until within half rang(i of the 
enemy. Suddenly a tigun; is seen emerging from the heavy snowalnTt at 
the full speed of ins horse. Another and another follow' him in qui(*k 
s\iecessi()n. They make for the position of the EmpcTor. What can it 
be?” (‘vh's each, in liorrible suspense. “See! the columns have halted/’ 
Dreadful tidings! The guns are imbedded in t.Ii(‘ soft ground — th(‘. horse's 
eruiuot stir them — one-half of the distance is scarcely won — and there, 1he^ 
arc bem^ath ilie wilheringeanuonadeof the allied guns, powerle.^s and immov- 
able. Cavalry are dismount lal, and tlio horses liarncssed to the teams — all 
in vain— the wheels sink deeper in the miry eartli; and now tlic enemy have 
found out tlie range, and t.lieir shot, are sweeping through the dense mass 
with frightful slaughter. Again th(> aides-de-camp hasten to the rear for 
orders ; but Ncy can w ait no longer. ]lc launches his cavalry at the foe, and 
orders. the infantry to follow. Meanwhile a great cloud’of cavalry issues 
from the allied lines, and directs its course tow\'irds the think of the column. 
The Empewor secs the danger, and despatches one of his staff to prepare 
llu'm to receive cavalry. Too laic! jbo late! The snowdrift has coii- 
(jeidcd Mic advance, and the wdld horseiien of the desert ride down on the 
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bravo ranks. Disorder and confusion ensue. Tlic col*in!<ilP*^b:cuks and 
scatlcrs. The lancers pursue the fugitives througli (he plain, and ixdbre the 
very eyes of ilie Einpi’ror, tlic Guard— Guard — an sabred and routed. 

‘‘ AVhat is to b(^coiiie of our cavalry?’’ is now tlic cry; “for (iiey liavo ad- 
vanced nnsupported against the village !'’ J)readful inoineid of suspense!,- 
None can si'c them. The guns lie deserted, alike; by friend and foe. Who 
dan;s approach them now? “They arc cheering yonder/’ cvclainnul an 
oliicer. “ 1 hear them again.” 

“Hussars, to the front!” calls out Damremont ; “to your eonirad^'s’ 
rescue! Mi.ui, yonder!” and h(‘ points in tin* direction of the villag(‘, 

iiike an eagle on tin; swoop, the §\vifl s(piadrons skim tin* plain, and 
mount tin* slo[)e beyond it. ^J'he drift clears, ami what, a s])ecfaele is before 
ns! The cavalry are dismounted ; tln;ir horses, dead or living, cumber the 
ground; the men, sabre in hand, have attacked tin- village l)y assault. Two 
of the enemy’s guns arc taken, and turned against them; ami t.ln; walls an* 
w'on in many places. 

An opening in tin* (’indosiirc of a farm-yard admits our leading squadron ; 
and in an instant we have taken them in Hank ami r(*ar. 

Tin* Russians will neither retreat nor surrender; and tin* e-aniage is 
awful ; for, though overpowered by numbers, tln'v still eontimn*. the 
slaughter, and deal death while dying. The chii'f farm-house of the village 
Jjas b'‘(‘n carriitl by onr trooj).s; but the enemy still holds the gardcii. 'liie 
lov\ liedge oilers a slight obstacle, and over it wc dash, a}jd down n]jon tlnan 
I'ide tlie gallant 'renth with cheers of victory. 

At this instant the erasliing sound of emiuon-shol among masonry is 
iieard. li is the allied artillery, which, regardl(;ss of their own troops, lias 
ojnmed im t 111 ' V illage. R very diseharge 1 elks ; (In* range is at (pKirt(;r dis- 
lanec; and whole tiles fall at (;very tire, 'i’he tnini]u;t sonmls a re.lre.at; and 
1 am cmleavoiiritig to collect, my s(;attered followers, wln'ii my eye. falls on 
tin; aignillctie of a general otlieer among tin* iieap of dead ; ami at Jin* sann* 
time 1 perceive licit some old ajid gallant oHieer has fallen sword in liami, 
fur Ins long white hair is strewn loosely across his face. I spring down 
from my horse and push hack the snowy locks, and with a shriek of horror 
J- recogjiise iho friend of my heart, General dWuvergue. 1 lift him in my 
arm^, and search for the wound. Alas ! a grape-sliot lia.(l torn through his 
(;hesi and cut asunder tliat. noble heart, who.^l; every heat was honour. 
Thongli still W'ann, no ray of life remained. The hand 1 liad so often 
grasped in friendship, I wTung now ii| the last i nergy ol despair, and fell 
u]) 0 ]i the cor])se in the agony of my gidcf. 

The night was falling fast ; all was still around im*; none remained near ; 
liu; village wa.s di'scrtcd by both. The 'df;afening din of the eaimouadi; eoii- 
liiiued; amt at times some straggling shot crushed tliroiigli the c;nnnbling 
wjiUs, and brought tl>cm thundering to the earth — but all had lied. y\\y llie 
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pale cresccntS^.*^a*‘ficw moon 1 dri^ a grave bcjicaih the ruined wall of the 
farm-house. Th(j labour was long and tedious ; but my breaking lujart look 
no note of time. My task completed, I sat down beside the grave, and 
taking liis now cold hand in mine, pressed it to my lips. Ok! could I have 
sliared tliat narrow bed fd‘ elay, what rapture would it have brouglit to my 
sorrf)\ving soul. 1 lifted the body and laid it gently iu the earth ; and as I 
arose, I found that semetliing had entangled i1^elf in my uniform, and held 
me. It siamied a locket, whieli he wore by a ribbon round liis neck. I de- 
tached it. fniiii its ]dac(‘, and put it in my bosom. 0}ie lock of the snowy 
liair I s(ivered from his noble head, and then eovered up tlui grave. 

Adi(m fur ever !” 1 multered, as I wandered front the spot. It was the 
death ol’ a true i)'Auv(.*rgne — “ on th(‘ held of battle."^ 


CIIAPTEll XL. 

TllK r.UlDQK OK MOMKHKAl?, 

Enn I left ibe village, a show<T of shells wms thrown into it from the 
Ereneh lines, and in a few miiiuks the wliole blazed np in a’i'cd ilame, and 
threw a wide glare over the battle-field. S]>urnng my liorse to Ins s])e{'d, I 
gallop('d onward, ;nul nosv diseovered that our troops were rediring *in all 
haste. The alli(‘s had w'on tlie- battle, and wc wore falling back ou Brienne. 

Leaving s('V('nt\ -three guns in the bauds of tlic enemy, ai) 0 \e oik'. Ikou- 
.sand prisoners, and six Ihonsand killed in battle, IMa})oleou drew oiV bis 
shalle.red forex's, and marehed through the. long darkness of a wiiiler’s night. 
Tims eiuh'd the i)atlleof Areis-sur-Anbe, the most fatal for the ho})es of 
the Ein])rror si)ie(' the dreadful day of Leipzie. 

Eiami l.liai hour fortune seeimal to frowm ou those whose arms she had 
so'ollen crowned w ith vii’iory ; and in* iiimself, the mighty le.'ider of so 
many eoiupiering 1k»sIs, stood at the window of the chateau a1 Lrieimo the 
wliole night long, dreadiiin lest the enemy shoulil be on his track. Ife 
whose bailies ware 'wont to be. the ovulloiis of a eonqneror, now beheld with 
joy his masses retiring unpnrsueiL ■ 

(> "Why should 1 dwell on a career of disaster, or linger on tlio expiring* mo- 
ments ot a mighty cm])ire? Of what avail now' are the reinforcements 
Avhich arrived to onr aiil— llie veteran legions of the Peninsula ? The cry 
is ever “ Ttm late ! loo late!’* Dreadful words, heard at every monieui ! 
—sad (miens (d an army devoted and despairing ! Prom Bri('nne w'o re* 
tj'eat to 'Proyi's — jrom tlieiice to Bar-sip'-Aube — ever nearer and nearer to 
that ca'jital to wliich the allies tend withj|w'ild shouts of triumph. On the last 
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day of February, our licjul-quaricrs arc at Nogcal — uot dii^lcagues I’rom 
Paris— Nugoul., wiMi llie great 1‘oresl of F()ulaiutd)lcau ou its left , aiij M< aiix, 
the aiicieut bishopric of tiu'. monarchy, ou its right, ami, bi'hivul ihaiscircu, 
Paris! Leaving ilouraiout ill conumiiul of the line, wiiich holds the Aus- 
triaus ill check, the Emperor liiiusc'lf liastcus to oppose llliiclu'r, the most 
intrepid and the most daring of all his cuemies, 

A cross-niareli in tlic depth of winter, with the ground coven'd wiih iiaJf- 
frozen snow, will hriiig him ou ihc ilauk of tlie Prussian arm\. \\ isdanal. 
Laager?; and ditheulties beset every s(ej) - I he ariillery ar(‘ almosi lo.st, - the 
cavalry exhausied. Put the (‘ly of “Tin* enemy !” rouses cviny (Mungy ; 
Ihcv clehoLieh on tlie plain of Ch:un])-Aul)crl, to fall on I he jnoviiig column 
of ihe .Uussians under AisuGef. Glorious slroke of late! Vie.tory agaui 
Caresses the spoih'd child of foriuiu\ 'I'lie. enemy is routc'd, ami reliros oil 
Moutmirail and (!iialous. Tlie adva.nee.il army of Ihe Prussians hear the 
eaniionade, ami fall back to siqiporl. the allies on Moutmirail ; but, the Fm- 
jieror already aivaits them with the bat talions of the, Old Guard, audauollier 
gn'at battle ends in vielory. Areola ami Rivoli were, again remembered, 
and recalled bv yielories not less glorious, ami once more hope ret, arm'd to 
the ranks it si'cmcd to have qnitled for ever. Anolher dreadful lilow is 
airiH'd at Plradier’s eoluTims, ami Marmoiii attacks them at Va.ux-(Tmm])s, 
and the army of Silesia falls back licaten ; ami now the Emperor hastens 
If.'U.u-ds ’Nog'^ut, uherc Jic has hid Jlourmont in front of the Austrians, 

lo('' late I loo late !’' is again th<‘ cry. 'irhe columns of t )mliiiol, and Vic- 
tor arc already in retrc^it. Schwarlzeiiherg, with a force tripk; tlieirowii, 
advaneos on the piaiirs of tlu' vS'-ine. 'I’he Cossacks bivouac in tlu' forest of 
Eoiit.iimbh'au. Stair-olliem'.s hurry onward nilh the news that llu' Jhiqa ror 
is apjU'Oiichiiig ; Uh' \jetorious army which had snhdnrd iJiuchcr is on lh(', 
march, reinforced by ihc, veteran cavalry of Spain and the tried h uions of 
the rcuinsuia. d Ix'y halt, andi form in haftlc. 'fhe. allies arn'sl their ^leps 
at Naiigiv, and. auaiii are luaitem iNaugis becomes another name of glory to 
the. ears ol' ]d*ciu'limeu. 

■Let me vest one. instant in this rajud recital of a week whosi; great ilei'd.s 
not even ]\a])oleoii's life can show tin* equal of — the last lhu-?]i of the. lamp 
of gloyy ere it darkened for ever. Three dayA had elapsi'd from the, sad 
hour in wlrieli L laid my dearest friend in ids grav<‘, ere 1 opi'mul t he locEet 
1 had taken Irom his bosom. The. wild >vork oi‘ war mingled its mad ex- 
eitf'ment in my brain witli l.liouglits of dee]) sorrow, and 1 Jived in a kind of 
levered dream, and flurried from the atllictioii wliich beset me into the tor- 
rent of daiigci'. 

T’he garnbier who cares not to win rarely Iohcs- so lu? that seeks doatli in 

battle comes unscathed through every danger. Each day J llnew myself 
jicadlong into some post where escape seemed scarcely possible, l)ut reck- 
lessness has its owe armour of sal’ity. 
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On the lie|jj^f#Moiitmirail 1 was reported to the Emperor; and for an 
attack on the Austrian rear-guard at Melun made colonel of a cuirassier 
regiment on the field of batlle. Such promotions reigned on every side. 
Hundreds were falling each day. Many regiments were commanded by 
officers of twenty -three or twenty-four years of age. Few expected to carry 
their new epaulettes beyond the engagement they gained them in. !Nonc 
believed the Empire itself could survive the struggle. Each played for a 
mighty stake. Few cared to outlive the game itself. The Emperor 
showered down favours on the heads which each battle-field hdd lo\t^. 

It was on tlie return from Melun I first opened the locket, which I Con- 
tinued to wear around my neck. In the full expansion of a momentary 
triumpli, to see myself at the head of a regiment, I thought of him who 
would have participated in my pride. I was sitting in the doorway of a 
little cabaret on the roadside, my squadrons picketed around me, for a brief 
halt ; and as my thoughts recurred to the brave I)’ Auvergne, I withdrew 
the locket from my bosom. It was a small oval case of gold, opeming by a 
spring. I touched this, and, as I did so, the locket sprang open, and^ dis- 
played before me a miniature of Mario dc Meudon. Yes, beautiful as I had 
seen her iu the forest of Versailles, her dark hair clustering around her 
noble brow, and her eyes, so full of tender loveliness, were theri^, sliadowed 
by their dee}) fringes, as I remembered them. TIkj lips were half })arted, 
as though the artist had caught the speaking’ expression ; and, as I ga;icd, 
1 could fancy that voice, so musically sweet, still ringing in my cars. 1 
could not look on it enough. The features rccalled*flic scenes when firsl» I 
met her, and the strong current of love against, which so long I struggled 
and contended flowed on with tenfold force once more. Should we ever 
meet again — and how ? were the questions which rushed to my mind, and 
to which hope and fear dictated the replies. The locket was a present from 
the Em])rcss to the general — at least, so I interpreted an inscription on the 
back — aqd this— shall I confess it ? — broiiglit pleasure to my lieart. 

Like one whose bosom bore some wondrous amulet — some charm against 
the approach of danger — 1 now rode at the head of my gallant band. Life 
had grown dearer to me, without dciath becoming more dreaded. Her 
image next my heart made me feel as if I should combat beneath her very 
eyes ; and I burned to acquit myself as became one who loved her. A wild, 
half franiic joy animated me as 1 went, and was caught by the gay com- 
panions around me. 

At midnight a despatch reached me, ordering me to hasten forward by a 
forced march toMontereau, the bridge of which towj^ was a post of the greatest 
importance, and must be held against the Austrians till Victor could come 
up. We lost not a moment. It was a calm frosty night, with a bright 
moon, and wc hastened along without halting. About an*hour before day- 
•break were met by a cavalry patrol, .who informed us that Gerard and 
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Victor had both arrived, but too laic. Montercau wiiw the VVurtem- 

berg troops, who garrisoned the village, and defended the bridge with a 
strong force of artillery. Twice the Trench troops had been beaten back 
with tremendous loss, and all looked for the morrow', to renew the encounter. 
We continued our joui’iiey; and as the siin was rising, discovered, at u dis- 
tance on the rojid beside the river, the mass of an infantry column. It wukS 
the Emperor himself, come up with the Guard, to attack the position. 

Already the preparations for a fierce assault were in progress. A battery 
of twelve guns was posted on a height to commmid the bridge. Auotlicr, 
somewhat more distant, overlooked the village itself. DifTcreiit bodies of 
infantry and cavalry were disposed .wherever sh(dtcr presented itself, and 
ready for the command 4o move forward. The approach to the bridge w' 4 s 
by a wide road, which lay for some distance along the river bank, and this 
was deeply channelled by the enemy’s artillery, which, stationed on and 
abov(5 the bridge, seemed to defy any attempt to advance. 

Never, indeed, did an enterprise seem more full of danger. Every house 
wliich looked on the bridge was crenelated for small-arms, and garrisoned 
by sharpshooters — the dercc Jager of Gcrnuuiy, whose rilles arc the boast 
of thc^ Vaterlaud. Cannon bristled along tJic heights, their wide mouths 
pointed to that devoted spot — already the grave of hundreds. 'Vl'itlulrawn 
under cover of a steep hilJ, my regiment was halted, wdtli two other heavy 
^a^^'dry corps, awaiting orders, and from the crest of tlie ridge I could 
oiiserve tin; first movements of the fight. 

As usual, a fierce cannonade was opened from eiilun’ sid(‘, which, directed 
mainly against ike artillery itself, merely resulted in dismantling a stray bat- 
tery here and there, wUhout further damage. At last the hoarse roll of a 
drum was h(iard, and the head of an infantry column was seen advancing up 
the road. They ])assed beneatli a ro(h, on which a little group of officers 
were standing, and, as they went, a cheer of Five V Empermr broke from 
them. 1 strained my eyes towards the place, for now 1 knew tlie Emperor 
himself was there. I could not, however, detect him in the crowd, wlio all 
wwed their hats in encouragement to the troojis. 

On they went, descending a steep declivity of tlic high road to the bridge. 
Suddenly the connonade redoubles from the side of the enemy ; the shot 
whistles through the air, while ten thousand muskets p(*al forth together. 1 
rivet my eyes to watcli the column, but what is my horror to perccivii that 
none appear upon the ridge : the masses move uf)~-“tlK.y mount the ascent 
they disappear behind it — and then are lost to sight for ever. Not one 
escapes the dreadful havoc of the guns, wliich, from a distance of less than 
two hundi*ed yards, enfilades the bridge. 

But still they moved up. I could iiear, from where I lay, the commands 
of the officers, as they gave the word to their companies. No fear nor hesi- 
tation there : they went to death. In less than fit'tccn minutes twelve him- 
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dred fell, dead %si^^r(yaiided, and at Iasi the signal to fall back was giTcm, and 
the shattered fragment of a column reeled back behind the ridge. Again the 
cannonade opened, and increasing on both sides, was maintained for above 
an liour, without intermission. During this, our guns did tremendous 
execution on the village, but witlnJut effecting anything of importance 
respecting the bridge. 

The (jlrenadici's of the Gufird had reached the scene of combat, by forced 
marcljes, from Nangis, and after a brief time to recruit their strength, were 
now ordered up. What a splendid force that massive column, conspicuous 
* by their scarlet shoulder-knots and tall chakos of black bearskin ! With 
what conhdcncc tliey move ! They halt beneath the rock — ^thc Emperor is 
there too— and see, the ofliccr who stands besid# him descends from the 
heiglit, and puts liiinself at tlie head of the column: it is Ouyot, the colonel 
of the battalion— he waves his plumed hat in answer to the Emf)eror. That 
salute is the last lie shall ever give cm. earth. The drums roll oui. ; but the 
hoarse shout of “ En amvt drowns their tumult. On they rush — they ;irc 
over the height — they disappear down the descent — and see ! tlicre they arc 
on the bridge ! Vioe la Garde shout ten iliousand of their comrades, who 
watch thtnn from the heights — ^^Vlve la Garde is echoed from the tall 
cliffs beyond the river. The column moves on, and alreacly reaches the 
middl(‘, of the bridge, wdien eighteen guns tlirow tlicir lire into it;; the blue 
smoke rolls down tin; rocky heights, and settles on tlic bridge,*’ broken here . 
and there by ilash(’,s, like the forked gleam of Uglitiiing; the cloud passes 
over ; tlic bridge is empty, save of dead and dying : the Grenadiers of tiic 
Guard are no more ! 

“ What heart is his who gives his fellow-men to death lilcc this !’' was my 
exclamation as I witnessed this terrible struggle. 

Tlic Cuirassiers and Carbiniers of the Guard to form by threes in column 
of attack,” shout^al an aide-de-camp, as he rode up to where i lay ; and no 
more thought had I of hie motives, v/lio now opened tlic path of glory to 
myself. 

The squadrons were arrayed under cover of the ridge ; the shot and shells 
from the enemy's batteries flew thickly over us—a presage of the storm wc 
were about to meet. 

The order to mount was given ; and, as tlie men sprang into their saddles, 
a group of horsemen galloped rapidly round llic angle of the cliff, and ap- 
proached. One glance .'^howed me it was the Emperor and his staff. 

Cuirassiers of iiic Guard,” said he, as witli raised chapeau he saluted 
his bravo fidlowcrs, “ I liavc ordered two battalions to carry that bridge. 
They have failed. Let those who never fail advance to the storm. Mont^^ 
reau shall be inscribed on your helmets, men, when 1 see you on yonder 
heights. Go forward.” 
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“Forward! forward!” shouted the mailed ranks, hitlf %*itfddtmed by the 
exciting presence of Napoleon. 

TIu 3 force* was formed in four separate -coltcmns of ati ack, tlie. First Cui- 
rassiers J(5ading, followed by the Carbiniers of the Guard, then niy own regi- 
ment; and lastly, the Fourth, the corps of poor Jhocho. What would I 
have given to know he was there ; but there was not time for sucli inquiry 
now. The squadrons were ready, awail iiig the moment to dash on. A loud 
detonation of nigh twenty guns shook the carili ; and in the. smoke that 
rolled from them tin* bridge was eoneealed from view. A trumpet sounded, 
aud tJic cry of ‘^Charge!’’ followed. The mass s]«*ang forth. What a 
ehcer was tlicirs as they swept pastd The camioiladc opens again — Ihc 
whole ground trembles. The musketry follows ; and the elalter of a thou- 
sand sabres mingles witli the wur-crics of the combatants. Tt is Imt brief — 
tlic tumult is already subsiding; and now comes ihc ordtu- foi* the carbiniers 
to move u]). The cuirassiers have been cut to pieces. A lew, mangled and 
bleeding, have reeled back Ix'hind the hill, hut Ihc regiment is gone. 

“ Where ai'c llie troops of Wagram aud Eylan said tlu? Emperor, in 
biticrnc.ss, jis he saw Ihe one broken squadron, sole remnant of a gallant 
corps, ]‘ccling, blood-slaincd and dying, to the I’ear. “ Where is that cavalry 
that eaVried the Ilussian battery at MoskowaV You are not wluit you once 
were 

This erne? tauni, at tlic very moment when tlio enrtli was steeped in the 
bhxxl (d‘ his b]-a\(* soldiers, was licard in mournful silence. None sjajkt; a 
wohl, but. with elenclied lip and clasped hand sat. w’aiting the eommand to 
charge. It came; but no cheer followed. TIk^ earbinit.Ts dashed on, pre- 
pared to (li(‘. What, death so dreadful as the cold irony of Napoleon I 

“ liii araut ! cuirassiers of the ]0tJi,’^ called out tlie Emperor, as the, last 
squadrons of Ihe {‘arbiniers went by ; “siip]>urt your comrades. Follow up 
there, imu) uf the Fuudh. 1 must have that bridge.^’ 

And now the wliole line moved up. As -we turned the cliff in full trot, 
the scene of combat lay before us. The terrible bridge now aetindly choked 
up with dcail and w'ounded — the very battlements strewui with eor])ses. In 
an instant tlic carbiniers were u])on it ; and struggling through the mass of 
carnage, they rode onward. Like men goaded to desjiair, they ]>ressed on, 
and actually reached tlu; arcliwuiy beyond, which, defended by a strong gate, 
closed up the w^ay. Whole tiles now fell at (‘V(Ty diseliargc ; but others 
took their places, to fidl as rapidly bcncalli the murderous musketry. 

“A petard to the gate!*’ is now the cry — “a petard, and the bridge is 
won P* 

Quick as lightning four Sappers of the Guard rush across tin; road and 
gain the bridge. They carry something between them, but soon arc lost in 
the dense masses of the horse. The enemy’s tire redoubles, tiic bridge 
crashes beneath the cannonade, when a loud shout is raised — 
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Let the cavaJfy*fall back/’ 

A cheer of triumph breaks from the town as they behold the reiking 
squadrons. Tliey know not that the petard is now attached to the g-ate, and 
that the horsemen arc merely withdrawn for the explosion. 

The bridge is cleared, and every eye is turned to watch .the disci largc 
which shall break the strong door, and leave the passage open. But \iu> 
happily the fuze has missed, and the great engine lies inert and inactive. 
What is to be done? The cavalry cannot venture to approach the spot, 
which at any moment may explode with ruin on every side ; and thus the 
.^bridge is rendered iinj)rcgnablc by our own fault. 

“Fatality upon fatality !” is the exclamation of Napoleon, as h(‘ heard 
the tidings. “ This to the man who puts a match to the fuze said he, as 
he detaches the great cross of the Legion from his breast, and holds it 
aloft. 

With one spring I jump from my saddle, and dash at the burning match a 
gunner is holding near me ; a rush is made by several otluTs ; but 1 am 
llcctest. of foot, and before they reach the road I am on the bridge*. The 
enemy has not seen me, and I am half-way across before a shot is aimed at 
me. Even then a suri)rise seems to arrest tlnnr fire, for it is a single hail 
>vhizzcs past . J see the train ; 1 kiu'cl down ; the fuze is faint and 1 stoop 
to blow* it, and then my action is perceived, and a shattering volley s^^ceJn3 
the bridge. The high projecting parapet protect s me, and I am tuihurt. B\it 
the fuze will not take. Horrible moment of agonising suspense, the powder 
is clotted with blood, and will not ignite. 1 remember that my pistols arc*, 
in my belt, and, detaching one, 1 draw^ ibe charge, and scjiIIct tdie fi'osh 
powder along tlie line. My slndter still saves me, though the balls are 
eras! ling like hail around me. It takefe, it takes, tlic powder spits and 
flashes, and a loud cry from my comrades burst out., “ Come back ! eomc 
back 1” 

Forgetting everything in the intense anxiety of the moment, T spring to 
my legs ; but scarce is my hcjid above the parapet when a bullet strikes me 
iu tbe“ clicst. 1 fall (covered with blood. 

“ Save him 1 — save him !” is the cry of a thousand voices ; and a rush is 
made upon the bridge. The musketry opens on these brave, feltow.% and 
they fall back wounded and discouraged. Crouching beneath the parapet, 
1 try to stanch my wound, but the iilood is gushing in torrents, my senses 
ai*c reeling, the objects around grow dimmer, the noise seems fainter ; but 
suddenly J feel a hand upon my neck, mid at tlie same instant a flask is 
pressed to my lips. 1 drink, and the wdni*. rallies me ; the bleeding is 
stopped, my (^yes open again, and dare I trust t.licir evidence ? Who is it 
that now shelters beneath tlie parapet 'beside me ? Minettc the Vivandil^rc ! 
her handsome flice flushed, lier eyes wild with excitement, and her brown 
hair in great tangled masses on her back and shoulders. 
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Miiiette, is it indeed tlice ?'’ said I, pressing her hrthdf^to my lips. 

“ I knew you at the head of your regiment, some days ago, and I thought 
we sliould meet ere long. But lie still ; we are safe here. The tire slackens 
too ; they have fallen back since the gate was forced.” 

“ Is the gate forced, Minettc ?” 

Ajy the petard has done its work, but the columns are not come up. 
Lie si.ill till they pass.” 

“ Dear, dear girl, what a brave heart is thine 1” said 1, gazing on her 
})caiitifiil features, tenfold handsomer from the expression which her luu’oism 
had lent them. 

“ You would surely adventure ns much for me,” said she, half timidly, tis 
she pressed her handkerchief against the wound, which still oozed blood, 

Tlie action ('ut angled licr lingers in a ribbon. She tried to extricate 
them, and the locket fell out, opening hy accident at tlie same moment. 
With a convulsive energy slie clasped the miniature in both hands, and 
riveted licr eyes upon it. The look was wild as that of maflucss itself, and 
her features grew stiff as she gazed, while the? pallor of death overspread 
tlicm, it was scarce tlie action of a second ; in another, she flung back the 
piclurc from her and sprang to licr feed. One glance slie gave me, fleeti^^g 
as 1 he lightning flasli, but how full of storied sorrow ! The moment after 
she was in the middle of the bridge. 8he waved her cap wildly above her 
Imad, and ]):;ckoned to the column to come on. A cheer Jinswcrcd her. 
The mass ru sited forward, tJie lire again pealed forili, a shriek ])iereed the 
diii*of all Ihe battle, and the leading liles Jialt. Pour grenadiers fall back to 
I he rear, carrying a body between lliem. It is the corpse of Miueite the 
A'ivaiidicie, who has received lier death-wound. 

The samt? (‘veiling saw me the occupant of a bed in Ibo ambiilanec of the 
fj Liard. Dreadful as the sullcring of my waiuud was, I carried a doeiier one 
Avithin my lieart. 

“The Emjxu’or has givtm you his own cross of the Legion, sis,” said the 
.surgeon, endeavouring to rally me from a dejection whose source he knew 
not. 

“ He lias made liim a general of lirigade, too,” said a voice behind him. 

It Avas General Tj('tort Avho spoke ; lie had that moment come from the 
Emperor Avitli the tidings. 1 buried my head beneath my hands, and felt 
as though my heart was bursting. 

“ That was a gallant girl, tliafc vivaudiere,” said the rough old General. 
“ Slie must have liad a soldier’s heart witliin that corsage. TarhJen ! I’d 
ratlier not have another such in my brigade, though, after what hap))cned 
this evening.” 

“AVhat is it you speak of?” said T; faintly. 

^‘They gave her a military funeral this evening, the Fourth Cuirassiers. 
The Emperor gave his permission, and sent General Degeon of the staff to 
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be }) resent. Ani'wlieii they placed her in the grave, one of tlie soldiers, a 
corporal I believe, kneeled down to kiss her, before they covered in the 
earth, and when he had done so lie lay slowly down on his face on the 
grass, ‘lie has faiiilcd,’ said one of his comrades ; and they turned him on 
his back. Morblcu! it wa.s worse than that — he was stone dead! One of 
the very finest fellows of the regiment.” 

“Yes — ^yes, I knov^ him,” muttered I, cndcavoitring to smother my 
emotion. 

The General looked at me, as if my mind was wandering, and briefly 
, added : 

“And so they laid them in the same grave, and the same fusillade gave 
the last honours to both.” 

“ Your story has alfcetcd jny pai.ieni over iniieli, general,” said the 
doctor. “ We must leave him to himself for some time.” 


. CHA-PrEll XLI. 

FOXTAiNBnLEAtJ. 

An order from Bcrlhicr, w'rittcn at the command of the Emperor, ad ’ 
milJ-ed me int o the ancient palace of Fontainebleau, wli(?rc 1 lay for upwards 
of tw’o months under my wound. Twice had fever nearly brought me to the 
grave ; but youth and unimpaired lie.'ilth succoured me, and 1 rallied through 
all. A siirgecu of the staff accompanied me, and by his kind eompanionsliif), 
not less tlian by his skill, did 1 rc'covcr from an ilhuiss where rsorrow had 
iiKule an iron inroad not, less deep than dis(*ase. 

In my .lit tie chamber, which looked out upon the court-yard of the 
palace, 1 passed my day.s, thinking over the past and all its vicissitudes. 
Each "day we learned some intelligence either from the, s('at of war or from 
Paris — defeat in one, treason and disatrection iii the other, wen* rapidly 
hastening the downifal of the mighti(!.st empire the genius of man had ever 
GOustructed. Cha]ny)-Aubert, Montniirail, and Montcn’au, great, victories 
as 1 hey were, retarded not the current of events. “ The week of glory^" 
brought not hope to a cause predc.sUncd to ruin. 

It Wiis the latter end of March. For some days (>rcvious the surgeon had 
left me to vis’> an outpost ambulance near Mtduii, and I was alone. My 
strength, howawer, enabled me to sit up at my window^; and even in this 
slight pleasure my wearied sctises foimd enjoyment, after the tedious hours 
of a sick-bed. The evening was calm, and, for the season, mild &nd 
mimaecriikc. The shrubs were putting forth their first leaves, and around 
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tlie miixblc fountains tiie spriiipj flowers were alrt'acly iBiiowinir of 

blossom. The selting sun made ibc tail shadows t>f the ancient, booeb- 
trees stretch across tlui wide court, where all was sUll ;isal, midniM-ht. No 
inhabitant of tin* palace was about — not a servant mv>vcd, nut, a footstep w’as 
heard. .It was a, monu'iit of such ]K'.rrect stillness as Icaiis th*' mind to 
reverie,; and my thoup;hts waKderod avi'ay to that distant time wlnni t::ay 
cavaliers and staUdy dames trod thos<i spacious terraees; wlwai tales of 
chivalry and love min^hid with the phishing souiuls of tlios<‘- bright fonutains, 
and the fair moon looked down on more lovely forms than even those, grace* 
ful ma,rl)l(\s around. 

T fancied th(‘ tiun*. wdieii the horn of tin* ehasscnr was heard echoing 
ihrough t.liosr. vast courts, its hisi notes lost in tlic merry voices of the 
(vrtege round (he monarch. And then 1 called up tlie Itrilliant. groiij), wutli 
caracolijig stet'ds and gay housings, proudly advancing up that great 
avenue to the roy;.J enl ranee, and pictured the ancient, c-cremonial that 
await(ul his euniing — the dcseeiidant of a long line of kings. The (Va,nk and 
kingly Tramds, the. valiant Henry IV., the Grand Monarch'^ iiiinself — all 
passed in revitnv bid’orc my mind as once tlu'y lived, and moved, and s]>oke 
in that stalely })il(‘. 

Tin* sun liad set., tlic mingled shadows tlircw their ghxmi over the wid(‘ 
court, and oikj wing of the p;daco was in dee]:) shade, wheii suddenly 1 licard 
th(, roll of N^heels and the tramp of horses on the di.staid, j'oad. ,1 listened 
al t ‘Ut ividy. They were eoming near. 1 could hear tlie Iri'aJ of many iog(‘- 
ilK'"; and my tira.ellsed t'ar could de.Uufl. the claidv of dragoons, as their 
sabri's and .sabrfda.sehes jingled against the iior.ses' tlanks. “Some hurried 
news from llie Iviiperor,” lliougid 1; “ [lerliaps sofnimnarshal wounded, and 
a, bout to ))(• Coll u ^ ed to the palace.” Tlie. same in.siaiJ. llie guard at the 
di, slant entrance iieat to arms, and an equifiage drawn by si\ horses dashed 
in a.t. full galh^p. A s('coiid foilowaai as fast, witii a peloton of dragoons at 
IIh'. side. My anxiety increased. “ What- if it were the, Kmperoy himself!” 
thought 1 ; but as tiu^ idea flashed across me, it yieldiai at once, on seeing 
lliat tile carriages did not draw np at the grand stair, but pas.scd on to alow 
and private door at. the distant wing of the palace. 

The bustle of i.lu; corU'f/e arriving was but a moment's work. ^I’hc car- 
riages moved rapidly away, the dragoons disa[)pcaiTd, and all was as still as 
before, leaving me to ponder over the whole, and aeUudly ask myself could 
it have be(m reality ? I opened my door to li.stcn, but not a sound awukc^ 
the echo of the long corridors. One could have fancied that no living thing 
was beneath that wide roof, so silent was all around. 

A strange teeling of anxiety — the dread of somctiiing uudefined, 1 knew 
not what, (U’ w hence coming— -was e.vcr in<), and my iierve.s, i<mg ij'ritablc 
from illness, Ix^came now jarringly sensitive, and banished all lliought of 
sleef). AY lid fancies and incoherent ideas crossed my mind, and j>ride me 
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restless and iineaify.* T felt, too, as if the night were unusually close and 
sultry, and I opened my window to admit the air. Scarcely had I drawn 
the curtain aside, when my eye rested on a long line of light, that, issuing 
from a window on the ground-floor of the palace, threw its bright gleam 
far across the court-yard. * 

It wvas in the same wing where the carriages drew up : it must be so — 
some officer of rank, wounded in a late battle, was brought there. ‘'Poor 
fellow r’ thought I, "what suflFering may he be enduring amid all the pcaci^- 
fulness and calm of this tranquil spot! Who can it be?” w’as the evor- 
•recurring question to my mind ; for my impression had already strcngtheiUMl 
itself to a conviction. 

The hours went on, the light shone steadily as at firsi., and the stillness 
was unbroken. Wearied with thinking, and half forgetful of my weakiu’ss, 
I tottered along the corridor, descended the grand stair, and passed out. into 
the court. How refreshing did the night air hiol — how sweet the fair 
odours of the spring, as, wafted by^hc motion of ilui Je^ (Fean, tlnw were 
diflused around. The first steps of recovery from severe sickness have a 
strange thrill of yonthfulncss about them. Our senses seem once more fo 
revel in the simple enjoyments of early days, and to feel tiiai their greatest 
delight lies in the associations whicli gave' pleasure to childhood. Wf'aned 
from the world’s (’ontcntioiis, we seem to have lieen lifted, foi\tho i iiiu), 
above the meaner cares and ambitions of life, and love to lingci* a litlh^ 
longer in that ideal state of ]iaj)])incss calm thoughts bestow ; and tlius the 
interval that brings back heultli to tin*, body restores fn^shness to tlu'. he^rt; 
and, purified inthouglit, we come forth, hoping for bet ler tilings, and striving 
for them with all tin' g('n{‘rons ardour of early years. 

How ha])]\y w;is 1 as I wandered in that garden — how full of gralitude 
to feel the euiTeiit of health once more come back in all my veins — the 
sense of enjoyment which flows from every object of tlu* fair world n^stored 
to me, after so many dangers and escapes. As 1 moved slowly tlirougli the 
terraced court, my eye was eonstaiitly attracted to the small and star-like 
light which glimmered through the darkness; and 1 turned to it at last, 
inqielled by a feeling of undelinable sympathy. Following a narrow ]>ntli, 1 
drew near to a little garden, which once contained some rare flowers. 
Tlu^y had been favourites of jioor Josephine in times past; but the hour was 
over in which that gave tlicm a claim to care and attention ; and now I law 
•wer(j wild grown and tangled, and almost concealed the narrow walk whieli 
led to the doorway. I reached this at length; and as T stood, iIki faint 
moonliglit, slanting beneath a cloud, fell upon a bright and glistening olqect- 
almost at- iny feet. 1 stepped back, and looked fixedly at it. It was tlu* 
tlgure of a man sleeping across the entrance of the porch. He was dressed 
la Mameluke fashion ; but his gay trappings and ricii costume were travel- 
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stained and splashed. His unsheathed scimitar lay graspciin one hand, and 
a Turkish pistol seemed to have fallen from the other. 

Even by the imperfect light I recognised Eustan, the favourite Mameluke 
of the Emperor, who always slept at the door of his tent and his chamber — 
his chosen body-guard. Napoleon must then be here. His equipage it 
was which arrived so hurriedly — ^liis the light which burned through the 
stillness of the night. As these thoughts folkwred fast on each other, I 
almost trembled to think how nearly I had ventured On his presence, where 
none dared to approach unbidden. To retire quickly and noiselessly was 
now my care ; but my first step entangled my foot. I stumbled. The noise . 
awoke the sleeping Turk; and with a loud cry for the guard he sprang to 
his feet. 

“ La garde .'** called he a second time, forgetting in his surprise that 
none was there ; but then, with a spring, he seized me by the arm, and as 
his shining weapon gleamed above my head, demanded who I was, and for 
what purpose there. 

The first words of my reply were scarcely uttered, when a small door was 
opened irfthin the vestibule, and the Emperor appeared. Late as was the 
hour, he was dressed, and even wore his sword at his side. 

“ What means this P— who arc yoi^ sir ?** was the quick, sharp question 
he addressed to me. 

A f(iw words — ^the fewest in which I could convey it — ^told my story, and 
expressed my sorrow that, in the sick man’s fancy of a moonlight walk,' I 
should have disturbed his majesty. 

“ I liiought, sire,” added I, “ that your majesty was many a league dis- 
tant with the army ” 

“ There is no army, sir,” interrupted he, with a rapid gesture of his 
hand ; “ to-morrow there will be no emperor. Go, sir, go, while it is yet 
the time. Offer your sword and your services where so many others, more 
exalted than yourself, have done. This is the day of desertion.— see that 
you take advantage of it.” 

‘‘ Had my name and rank been less humble, they would have assured your 
majesty how little I merited this reproach.” 

“ I am sorry to have offended you,” replied he, in a voice of inexpressible 
softness. “ You led the assault at Montereau ? I remember you now. I 

should have given you your brigade, had I ” He stopped here suddenly, 

while an expression of suffering passed across his pale features ; he rallied 
from it, however, in an instant, and resumed: "I should have known you 
earlier — it is too late ! Adieu !” 

He inclined liis head slightly $» he spoke, and extended his hand. I 
pressed it fervently to my lips, and would have spoken, but I could not. 
The moment after he was gone. 
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It is too laio !*'~»too late ! — the same terrible words whieli Were uttered 
beneath blaekcned walls of Moscow, rc])eai.(id at every n(‘w disaster of 
that dreadful retreat, now spoken by him whoso fortune liny predict cd. 
Too late ! — tin*, exelarnatioii of the proud marshal, liarassed by unsuccessful 
efforts to avert the destiny he saw inevitable. Too late!— the cry of the 
wearied soldier. Too lat.c 1 — the fatal expression of the Czar when llu‘ brave 
and faithful Macdonald urged tiie succession of the King of Koukj and the 
regency of the Empress. 

Wearied with a wuk eful night, I fell into a sluinher towards moniing, 
when I started snddeidy at tlic roll of dinims in the court hcricalh. lii an 
instant 1 was at my window. What was my astoiiislnucnt, to pcrcciv(; that 
tlu^ court-yard was tilled with trooj)s. I’he Grenadiers of the Guard were 
ranged in order of battle, with several squadrons of the chasKcnrs^ and Hie 
horse-artillery ; wliilci a staff* of general-officers stood in the midst, among 
w'hom I recognised Belliard, Montesquieu, and Turenno — great names, and 
worthy to h(^ recorded for an act of faithful devotion. The Due do Hassaiio 
was there too, ill deep inoii ruing ; his pale and careworn face attesting tlie 
grief within his heait . The roll of the drums continued — llicMcc}), un- 
broken murmur of tlic salute went, on from one end of the line to Hie other. 
It ceased, and ere I could question the reason, the various stalf-otfiecu's 
lieearnr uiieovored, and stood in attitudes of respectful attention, and tlie 
Emperor himself slowly, slc]) by slop, descended the wide stair r»r tlu^ 
“ Clicval Blanc,’’ as tlu* grand terrace w^as styled, and advanced towards 
Hu*, troops. At the saim'- inslaiii the whole line yireseuted arms, ami the 
drums beat the salute, Tluy ceased, and IMapoleoii raised ids liand to eom- 
maud silenei;, and throughout that crowded mass not a wJiisperwas heard. 

1 could ])erceive that be was speaking, but the words did not reach me. 
Eloquent and hiiniing words they w'cre, and to he recorded in history lo Hut 
remotest ages. 1 now saw that he had (iuislied, as Geiicnd Jkdit sprang 
forward with the eagle of the First iiegirnent of the Guards, and presented 
it to him. The Euqieror pressed it fervently to his lips, and then llircAv liis 
amis round Petit's ni*ek, while suddenly disengaging himself, he took Hie 
tattered (lag that waved above liim, and kissed it twice. Uiiablf' to bear 
up any longer, the worn, hard-featured veterans sobbed aloud lik(‘ clijldreii, 
and turned away t)-K*ir facets lo ooneeal their euiotiou. No cry of J'irc 
l^Empereur resounded now through those ranks where each had willingly shed 
his h(?arHs blood for him. Sorrow had usurped the jilace of ciiHiusiasm, 
and they stood overwhelmed by grief. 

A tali and soldicr-like iigure, with head uncovered, apiiroaelu'd the Em- 
peror, and said a few words, Na.poleon waved his hand toivards Hic troops, 
and from the ranks many nislicd towards him, and fell on their knees lieforc 
him. lie passed his hand across his face and turned away. My eyes grew 
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dim, a misty vapour shut out every object, and 1 ieltiis Uit^tgh th(^ very lids 
were bu^stillf 5 ^ The ^reat tramp oi* horses startled me, and IIkmi came the 
roll ol wheels. I looked up ; au <‘.(|uipage was passing from ihe gate, a 
peiotoji of dragoojis escorted it; a second followed at full spetul ; Ihe 
colonels formed liu'ir imm, the word to march was given, the drums beat 
out., the grenadiers moved on, the ciiasscurs succeeded, and last the urliliery 
roiled lieavily up : the court w\'is deserted, not a man remained — iill,, all were 
goiuj. The Empire was ended, and the Emperor, the mighty genius who 
creal cd it, on Ida way to exile. 


ClIAETEK XLII. 


THK CONCliluSlON. 

Euance never appeared to less advantage in the eyes of Europe than at 
the period I speak of. Scarcely had tlu5 projul star of l^apolcoii set, when 
thc! wiiolc cun’eiit of popular favour flowed along with those whom, but a 
few days b(‘fore, they accounted their greatest enemies. The Kussimis and 
Jh-iissiiius, whom they hunpooned and derided, they now flat<,(;r(;d and 
•fawned t)n. ^Tlicy deemed ?io adidatiou servile enough to lay at the fetd. of 
llieir conquerors — not esteeming the exaltation of tiieir victors sulTicienf, 
luiless purchas('(l at tin' sacrirnxj of their own honour as a nafiou. 

Tiu; struggle was no longer wlio sliould be, lirsl in glory, but who fore- 
most ill deserliou of liini and his forluiies avIiosc wont had made ihem. The 
marshals he had crcaled, ihe generaN lie had (lee<)ra1ed, <iie ministers and 
princes lie had endowed Avilli weallli ami U'rrilory, nnw turned from him in 
his hour of misfortune, to court, the favour of one, against whom every act 
of Ihcii* former lives was directed. 

These men, whose very titles recalled the fields of glory to which lie; h'd 
ihem, now hastened to the Tuilerics to proffer an itllcgiance to a monarch 
they neither loved nor rcs])ec.t.cd. Sad and humilkitiiig speetaci(‘, ! The 
long f)cnt-np hatred of the royalists found a natural vent in this moment of 
trium])iiarji success. Chateaubriand, Constant, mid Madame de Stael led 
tli{‘ M ay to those declarations of the press, which dcuounced T^apoleon as 
i.he greatest of earthly tyrants, and inveighed even against liis greatness and 
Ids genius, as though malevolence could produce oblivion. 

All J'aris was in a ferment of excitement ; not t.he troubled agitat ion of a 
people whose capital owmed the preseiiec of a conquering army, but the 
tuinultuou.s joy of a nation intoxicated with pleasure. F^tes and balls, gay 
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processions, and -public dcffionstrations of rejoicing, met one everywhere ; 
and ingenuity was taxe^ to invent flatteries for the very nations whom, but 
a week past, they scoffed at as barbarians and Scythians. 

Sickened and disguated with the fickleness of mankind, I knew not where 
to turn. My wound bad brought on a low, lingering fever, accompanied by 
extreme debility, increased, ip all likelihood, by tlie harassing reflections 
every object around suggested. I could not venture abroad without meet- 
ing some evidence of that exuberant triumph by which treachery hopes to 
|bpfer its own baseness ; besides, tlie reputation of being a Napoleouist was 
'Uow a mark for insult and indignity, from those who never dared to avow 
an opinion until the tide of fortune had turned in their favour. Tlie wliite 
cockade had replaced the tricolor, every emblem of the Empire was abolished, 
and that uniform, to wear which was once a mark of honourable distinction, 
vim now bedome a signal for insult. 

I was returning one evening from a solitary, ramble in the neighbourhood 
of Palis — for, by some strang(j fatality, I could not tear myself away from 
the scenes to which the most eventful portions of my life were attached — 
and at length reached the Boulevard Montmartre, just as the leading 
: aqpiadr^^ of a cavalry regiment were advancing up the wide thoroughfare. 
I had hitherto avoided eyery occasion of witnessing any military display 
which should recal the past ; but now the rapid gathering of the crowd to 
see the soldiers pass prevented my escape, and I was obliged to wait 
patiently until the cort^e should move forward. 

They came on in dense column, the brave Chasseurs of the Guard— the 
bronzed warriors of Jena and Wagram— -but to my eyes they seemed sterner 
and sadder tl an their wont., and heeded not the loud vivas of the mob 
around them. Where were their eagles? Alas! the white banner that 
floated over their heads was a poor substitute for the proud ensign they had 
so often followed to victory. 

And he^ wore the dragoons — old Kellcrmann’s brave troopers ; their 
proud glancoS changed to a moumfvd gaze upon that crowd whose 
cheers they once felt proud of; and there, the artillery, that glorious corps 
which he loved so wefi, did not the roll of their guns sound sorrowfully ou 
,the ear ! They passed* and tb^en oatne on a strange cortege of mounted 
cavaliers, old and withered men, in uniforms of quaint antique fa.shion; 
their, chateaux decorated with great cockades of white ribbon, and their 
sword-knots garnished with similar oniaments. The order of St. Louis 
glittered on each breast, and in their bearing you might read the air of men 
who were 4^|€ying a loug-wished-for and long-expected triumph. These 
WTr(3 the (fid sei^^eurs of the monarchy, and truly they were not wanting in 
that look of nobility their ancient blood bestowed. Their features were 
proud; their glance elated. Their very port and bearing spoke that con- 
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sciousness of superiority, to crush which had cost all the*h^rrors and blood- 
shed of a terrible revolution. How strange ! it seemed as if many of their 
faces were familiar to me. I knew them well. But where and how, my 
memory could not trace. Yes, now I could recal it : they were the' fre- 
quenters of the old “ Pension of the Rue de Mi-Car^rac,** the same men I had 
seen in their day of adversity, bearing up with noble pride against the ills 
of fortune. There they were, revelling in the long-sought-after restoration 
of their former state. Were they not more worthy of admiration in their 
hour of patient and faithful watching, than in this the period of their 
triumph ? 

The pressure of the crowd obliged the cavalcade to halt ; and now the 
air resounded with the cries of Vive le Roi ! the long-forgotten cheer of 
loyalty. Thousands re-echoed the shout, and the horsemen waved their hats 
in exultation. Vive k Roi/** cried the mob, as though the voices hod not 
called “ Vive VBmpereur !** but yesterday. 

“Down with the Napolconist — down with himr’ screamed a savage 
looking fellow, who, jammed-up in the crowd, pointed towards me, as I 
stood a mere spectator of the scene. 

“Cry Vive le Roif at once,” whispered a voice near me, “or the con- 
sequences may be serious. The mob is ungovernable at a moment like 
his/' 

A dozen voices shouted out at the same time, “ Down with him ! Down 
’ wiili him !" 

“OIF with your hat, sir,’* said a rude-looking fellow beside me, as he 
raised liis hand to remove it. 

“At, your peril !” said I, as I elcmched my hand, and prepared to strike him 
down the moment he shuiild touch me. The words were not well uttered, 
Avheii th(^ crowd closed on me, and a hundred anus were stretched out to 
attack me. In vain all my efforts to resist. My hat wais tom from my 
head, and, a.ssailed on every side, I w^as dragged in]{p the mid(}le of the 
street, amid wild cries of vengeance and taunting insiiilts. . It was then, as 
I lay overcome by numbers, that a loud cry to fall back issued from the ca- 
valcade, and a horseman, sword in haud^^ d^hed upon the mob, slashing on 
every^ side as he Went, mounted l^h-mcttled Jiorse. He cleared the 
d(uisc mass with the speed of lightning, and drove baek my assailants. 

“ Catch my horse’s maiii?,”, said he^ifpipdly, Hold fast for a few 
s(;conds, and you are safe*” 

Following the advice I held fimfly Iff thfc long mane of ms charger, 
whi](^ clearing away the mob pn either si^ he protected by his drawn 
sabre above jny head., ^ 

“Safe this time!** said he, as m arrived and then 

turning round, so as to face ine^ iflde^ my debt acquitted. 
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You saved my gnce, and tkougli tbe. peril seemed less* immiacni now, 
trust me, yours had not escaped the fuary of that multitude without me.” 

“ What ! Ileiiri de Beauvais — do we meet a^aiu?” 

Yes ; but with altered fortinm, Burke* Qur king, as tlie words of our 
Garde Econsaise song says, our king has ‘ got his own again.’ Tiie day of 
loyalty lias again dawned on Eranee, and a grateful people may carry their 
enthusiasm for the restoration, even as far as vengeance on their opponent s, 
and yet not merit much reproach* But no more of this. Wc can be friends 
now ; or if not, it must be your fault.” ^ 

‘‘ I am not too proud, I)e Beauvais, cither to accept or ackuowledg(j a 
favour at your hands.” 

“ Then we are friends,” said lie, joyfully ; “ and in the name of friendship, 
let me beg of you to place tliis cordon in your hat.” And so saying, ho de- 
tached the cockade of while ribbon he wore from bis own, and held it 
towards me. Well, then, at least remove the tricolor. It can but expose 
you to insult, llemcunbcr, Burke, its day is over.” 

1 am not likely to forgpt it,” replied I, sadly. 

‘‘ Monsieur Ic Colonel, lus royal higlmess wishes to speak with you,” said 
an aidc-de-eamp, riding up beside De Beauvais’s horse. 

Take care of this gentleman for m(.‘,” said Do Beauvais, pointing to me ; 
and then, wheeling round his horse, he galloped at full speed io t luj n‘ar. 

“ I will spare you all trouble on my account, sir,” said 1. “ My way lies 
yonder, and at present I see no obstacle to my ])ursuiug it.” 

Let me at least send an escort with you.” 

I thanked him and declined tfic oiler, and leaving the ranks of the pro- * 
cession, mingled with the crowd, :uid in a few minutes after reached my 
hotel without further molestation. 

The hour was come, I saw plainly, in which I must leave Eranee. Kot 
only was every tie which bound me to that land severed, but to remain was 
only to oppose myself singly to the downward current of pojiular opinion 
winch now threatened to overturn every landmark and vestige of the Em- 
pirA Up to this moment, I never confessed to my heart with what secret 
hope I had prolonged each day of my stay — ^how I cherished within me the 
expectation that I should once again, though but for an instant, see her 
who lived in all my thoughts, and, unknown to myself, formed the main- 
spring of all my actions. 

Tliis liopc only became confessed wlicn about to leave me for ever. 

As 1 busied myself in the preparations for departure, a note arrived from 
De Beauvais, stating that he desired i)articularly to see and confer with mo 
that same evening, and requesting me on no account to be from home, as 
Ids business was most pressing. I feji little curiosity to know to what Ik; 
might aiiude, and saw him enter my room some hours later without a single 
particle of anxiety as to his communication. 
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“ T am come, Bttrkc,” said he, after a ferr comTmm-^litces had hcec ex- 
changed between ns—" 1 am come, Bnrkc, on a mission which 1 hope you 
wiM^bdieve the siiicerest regard for you has prompled luc to undertake, 
and which, whatever objections it may meet with from you, none can arise, 

I am certain, on the score of his fidelity who now makes this proposition to 
you. To he brief. The Count d* Artois has sent me to olfcr you your grade 
and rank in the army of his Majesty Louis XVTTL Your last gazette was 
as colonel ; hut there is a rumour yon should have received your appoint- 
ment* as general of brigade. Then*- will be little difficulty in arranging your 
brevci- on that undcrsl^anding ; for your services, brief as they woi’o, have • 
not been unnoticed. Marshal Ney liimsclf bears testimony to your conduct 
at Montoreaii ; and your name l-wice occurs on the list of tiu; minister of 
war for promotion. 8traiig(' claims these, you will say, to recompense 
from the riglitful sovereign of France, gained as they w'cre in the servieti of 
I lie usurper ; but it is tlie prerogative of legitimacy to lie groat and noble- 
minded, and to recognise true desert whcrcvcT it occurs. Come, what say 
you ? Does tliis proposal meet your wishes 

“If to surpass my exjiectations, and -ftatter my pride, were to convince 
my reason, and change my estimation of wliat is loyal and true, 1 should 
say, ‘Yes, I)(‘ Beauvais, llu; proposition does meet my wishes.* But not so. 
1 wore these cjiaulcttcs first in my admiration of him whose fortunes 1 liavo 
followed lo tiie- last. My pride — my glory, wen*- to he his soldier. That can 
1)(; iiu i()iJg(M*, and the sword I drew in his caufic shall never Im unsheathed 
.in aiintlu'r’s.” 

“Arc you ignorant that such arguments apply with equal force lo all 
ihose great iikui who have, wilhin these lew weeks past, sworn allegiance to 
his inajesly. IVhat say you to the list of marshals, not one of wdmm has 
refused Ihe graciously offered favour of his majesty ? Ar(‘ Ney, Soult, 
Augereau, Macdonald, and Marmoiit, nothing as examples 
“ 1 will not say so, De Bcuiuvnis— but lliis 1 will say, they had had both 
more* respect and esteem from me had they done otherwise. If they were 
true to I lie Emperor, they can scarce be loyal to the king.” 

“Can you not distiriguisli between the forced services exacted by a 
tyrant, and the noble duty rendered to a rightful sovereign?” 

“ I can l)ott(?r estimate the fascinations which lead men to follow a hero, 
than to be the parade-soldier around the gilded gates of a palace.” 

T)c Beauvais’s cheek flashed scarlet, and his voice was agitated, as he 

ibe nobles of France, sir, have shown themselves as high in deeds ol 
chivalry and heroism as they have ever been in the accomplishments of true- 

born gentlemen.” ‘ ^ ^ i i • 

■“ Pardon me, Dc Beauvais. I meant no imputation of them and then* 
motives. There is every reason why you and your gallant companions 
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should enjoy the f&votirs of that crown your efforts have placed upon the 
head of the King of France. Your true and fitting station is around the 
throne your bravery and devotion have restore^. But as for us — we jirho 
have fought and marched — have perilled limb and life to raise the fortune 
and elevate the glory of him who was the enemy of that sovereign — how can 
we be participators in the triumph we laboured to avert, and rejoice in a 
consummation we would have died rather than witness 

But it has come. The fates have decided against you. The cause you 
would serve is not merely unfortunate— it is extinct. The Empire has left 
no banner behind it. Come, then, and rally round one whose boast it is to 
number among its fdlowera the high-bom and the noble— to assert the 
supremacy of rank and worth above the claim of the base and low.” 

“ I cannot — must not.” 

“ At least, you will wait on the Count d’ Artois. You must see his royal 
highness, and thank him for his gracious intentions.” 

'' T know what that means, De Beauvais. I have heard that few can resist 
the graceful fascinations of the princess manner. I shall certainly not fear 
to encounter them, however dangerous to my principles.” 

‘‘ But not to refuse his royal highness,” said he, quickly. “ I trust you 
will not^do that.” 

“ You would not have me yield to the flattery of a prince’s notice wliat I 
refuse to the soHcitations of a friend — would you ?” 

And such is your intention — your fixed intention ?” 

“ Undoubtedly it is.” 

Do Beauvais turned away impaticnly, and leaned on the window for some 
minutes. Then, after a pause, and in a slow and measured voice, added, 

“ You are known to the Court, Burke, by other channels tlian those 1 have 
mentioned. Your prospects of advancement would be most brilliant, if you 
accept this offer. I scarcely know to what they may not aspire. Reflect 
for a moment or two. There is no desertion — ^no falling off here. Remem- 
ber. that the Empire was a vision, and like a dream it has passed away. 
Where there is no cause there can be no fealty.” 

“ It is but a sorry memory, De Beauvais, that only retains while there are 
benefits to receive. Mine is a more tenacious one.” 

“Then my mission is ended,” cried he, taking up his hat. “I may men- 
tion to his royal highness that you intend returning to England— that you 
are indisposed to service at present. It is unnecessary to state more accu- 
rately the views you entertain P” 

“ I leave the matter completely to your discretion.” 

“ Adieu, then. Our roads lie widely apart, Burke ; and I for one regret 
it deeply. It only remains that I should give you this note, which I pro- 
mised to deliver into your hands in the event of your declining to accept 
the prince’s offer.” 
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He blushed deeply, as he placed a small sealed note in my fingers ; atid| 
as if anxious to get away^ pressed my hand hurriedly, and left the room. 

My curiosity to learn the contents of the billet made me tear it open at 
once ; but it was not before I had petnsed it several times that I cotild 
credit the lines before me. They were hiit few, and ran thus : 

>Deab. Sib^ — May I request the honour n visit from you this evening 
at the Hotel de Grammont. Truly yours, 

"Marie ©’Auvergne, n^c De Meudon. 

" Colonel Burke.’’ 

IIow did I read these lines over again and again — now interpreting them 
as messengers of future hope, now fearing they might exclude every ray of 
it for ever. One solution recurred to me at every moment, and tortured m (5 
to the very soul. Her family had all been royalists. Tlie mere accidents of 
youth had thrown her brother into the army and liersclf into the Court of 
the Empire, where personal devotion and attachment to the Empress had re- 
tained her. What if she should exert her influence to induce me to accept 
the prince’s offer? How could I rdfeist a request, perhaps an entreaty, from 
her ? The more I reflected over it, the more firmly this opinion gained 
ground with me, and the more deeply did I grieve ever a position environed 
by such dffliculty; and, ardently as I longed for the moment of meeting 
her once more, the desire was tempered by a fear that the meeting should 
be our last. 

Tlie eventful moment of my destiny arrived, and found me at the door of 
the Hotel de Grammont. A valet in waiting for my arrival conducted me 
to a salon, saying the countess would appear in a few moments. 

What an anxious interval was that. 1 tried to occupy myself witli the 
objects around, and distract my attention from the approaching interview; 
but every sound startled me, and I turned at each instant tow^ds the door 
by which I expected her to enter. 

The time appeared to drag heavily on ; minutes became like hours ; and 
yet no one appeared. My impatience had reached its climax, when I heard 
my name spoken in a low, soft voice. I turned, and she was before me. 

She was drei^sed in deep mourning, and looked paler, perhaps thinner, 
thaii T had ever seen her — ^but not less beautiful. Whether prompted by 
her own feelings at the moment, or called up by my unconsciously fixed 
look, she blushed deeply as our eyes met. 

"I was about to leave France, coicmel, said she, as sdon as we were 
seated, "when I heard from my cousin, He Beauvafe, that you were here, 
and delayed my departure to have the oppdit'^wtjf of seciug you.” 

* She paused here, and drew a deep breath to continue ^ bat, leaning her 
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head on her hand, she seemed to have fallen iido a reverie for some minutes, 
from which she starlcd suddenly, hy saying — 

“ His royal highness hus off^ed you your grade in the service, I under- 
stand r 

Yes, madactoe ; no my friend De Beauvais informs me,’* 

And you have refused — ^is it not so ?** 

‘‘ Even so, madame.** 

“ How is this, sir ? Are you so weary of a soldier’s life that you would 
leave it thus early ?” 

This was not the reason, madarae/* 

You loved the Emperor, sir,’’ said she, hastily, and trith a tone of 
almost passionate eagerness, " even as I loved my dear, kind mistress ; and 
you felt allegiance to be too sacred a thing to be bartered at a moment’s 
notice. Is this the true explanation?” . 

I am proud to say, you have read my motivcs—HSuch were they.” 

"Why arc there not many more to act thus?** cried she, vehemently ; 
" why do not the great names he made glorious, become greater by fidelity 
than ever they were by heroism ? There was one, sir, who, had he livet^ 
had given this example to the world.** * 

^^Truc, most tnie, madame; but was not his fate happier than to have 
survived for this ?” • 

A long pause, unbroken by a word on either side, followed ; when at last 
she said, 

" I had left with 'JDe Beauvais some few relics of my dear brother, hoping 
you would accept them for his sake. General d’ Auvergne’s sword — the 
same he wore at Jena — ^lic desired might be conveyed to you, when you left 
the service. These, and this ring,” said she, endeavouring to witlidraw a 
r>h brilliant from her finger, "are the few souvenirs I would ask you 
to keep for their sakes, and for mine. You mean to return to England, 
sir?” - 

" Yhs, madame ; tliat is, I had intended— -I know not now whither I shall 
go. Country has few ties for one like me.” 

" I, too, mnst be a wanderer,” said she, half musingly, while still she en- 
deavoured to the ring from her finger. " I find,” said slic, smiling, 

"I must give^o'ii another keepsake — wiD not leave me.” 

" Give it then, where it is,** said I. "Yes, Marie, the devotion of a 
heart, whoUfJyours, should not go unrewarded. To you I owe all that my 
life has known of happiness ; to memory of you, every high and noble hope. 
Let me not, after years of such affection, lose the guiding star of my exist- 
ence— -all that I have lived for— all that I love” 

wofds,^md forth with all the passionate energy which a last 
hope inspires, were lollowed by a stoiy irf my long-conoealed love. I know 
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not how mcoiicrently the talc was told ; I cannot say hc^pfjcii I iuterruptcd 
my own i ccital by sojne af)|>eal lo the past— some half-urfcred liopo, that she 
had seen llic passion which burned within me. 1 C}i4 bui. remember the 
bursting feeling of my bosom, as slie placed her hand in mine, and said, “ It 
is yours.” 

These words ended the story of ;i life wlioso trials were many, and 
cnco^itcred at an ago in which lew have braved thfe world’s cares. The 
Icsso^is 1 luid learned, however, were acquired in that school— adversity — 
where fe\v arc taught in vain; and if the morning of my life broke in 
clouds and sliadow, the noon has been not less peaceful and bright, and the* 
cveurug, as it draws near, comes with an aspect of calm tranquillity, ample 
enougli to recompense every vicissitude of those early days, when the wwos 
of fortune were roughest. 


THE EXP. 
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